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A CATHEDRAL WINDOW. 
BY MARY OLEMMER. 


A winvow high in an emblazoned wall 
Gleams like a jewel ’neath a sculptured fane 
Upon the image of our Saviour slain. 
While close the crowding people humbly fall, 
And gazing on Him on his dear name call, 
A woman, scarred with grief, with eyes astrain, 
Looks to her lifted Lord. The glowing pane 
Pours glory on her in a golden thrall. 


Now while I wander o’er the earth’s green space, 
Those weary eyes imploring plain I see ; 
Unto the lovely Saviour’s sacred face 
The woman's face of pain turns piteously ; 
But, lo! on both the glorious window’s grace 
Opes wide the Heaven waiting her and me. 
Mixan, ITAxy, Sept., 1888. 
pi 


REACHING UPWARD. 


BY WILSON REYNOLDS. 








Is there no song for such as I? 
No tune to break the night, the gloom? 
No prayer to reach the throne on high? 
To light my way beyond the tomb? 


To me all dark the shining shore, 
So peerless bright to other eyes ; 
In songs of praise I cannot soar 
To grasp and keep the glittering prize. 


I fain this dark, drear night would break : 
Kind light, shine in upon my brain ; 

If soul I have, let it awake 
To spurn and break the skeptic’s chain ! 


More bliseful one short hour can be 
To him who knows his crown is won 
Than all that life can do for me; 
Than all that time hath ever done! 
Taswow, } Wes. 
—_ 


THE WINDS THAT BLOW ! ! 


BY D. M. HENDERSON. 


Ho, for the winds that blow! 
High or low, 
High and low, 
Ho, for the winds that blow! 
The winds that toss the tasseled corn, 
As forth I walk at early morn ; 
The winds that temper the mid-day heat 
And broadly billow the fields of wheat. 
Ho, for the winds that blow! 








The evening winds that softly sigh, 

That day with all its joys should die ; 

The winds that blow at night’s high noon, 

And chase the clouds across the moon. 
Ho, for the winds that blow! 


The warm winds of the South that bring 
The buds and blossoms of the Spring ; 
The Wintry north winds, wild and strong, 
That down my chimney shout their song. 
Ho, for the winds that blow! 


What time I climb the mountain hight 

The breezes loud are my delight ; 

What time I sail the untrammeled sea 

The whistling winds are all my glee. 
Ho, for the winds that blow! 


Some folks there are a calm who love, 

Who say it seems like Heaven above ; 

I think ’tis like the grave and death ; 

The winds, the winds are Heaven’s own breath! 
Ho, for the winds that blow! 


The zephyr whispering through the trees, 
The puffing winds, the steady breeze, 
The roaring gale, the sudden squall, 
The hurricane wild—I love them all ! 
Ho, for the winds that blow! 
High or low, 
High and low, 
Ho, for the winds that blow! 
Bab TIMORB, Mp 











THE FOURTH CENTENARY OF THE 
DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


THE proposition to celebrate, in 1892, the 
four hundredth anniversary of the discovery 
of America by Christopher Columbus ex- 
cites a wide interest and general approval. 
But the suggestions made by the King of 
Spain and a number of the officials and 
scholars of that country that the chief cele- 
bration should take place in Spanish ports 
and on Spanish territory does not give 
satisfaetion in this country. We publish 
herewith extracts from a number of letters 
on the subject, received from prominent 
gentlemen interested in historical studies 
or public affairs, called out by the article 
by Dr. Benson J. Lossing, pubMshed by us 
last week. 


DAVID D. PORTER, 
ADMIRAL OF THE U. 8. Navy. 

Mr. Lossing has treated the matter in so 
masterly a manner that there is really noth- 
ing left for me to say. 

If there is an anniversary sentiment about 
anything it should extend to the discoveries 
of Columbus, who gave to the world this 
Western empire—the grandest achievement 
of any navigator. He was no common 
mortal, but a great naval genius, full of 
lofty inspiration and centuries ahead of his 
time. 

In spite of all his achievements Columbus 
died poor and neglected, while we are reap- 
ing the benefits of his discoveries. 

What could we do better to commemor- 
ate the good deeds of Columbus than to 
celebrate the anniversary of the discovery 
of San Salvador, which, with a total want 
of sentiment, is now known as ‘Cat 
Island”? 

It is on this continent, which is filling up 
with a mighty population, and whence we 
are distributing over the world the benefits 
arising from Columbus’s discoveries, that 
such an anniversary should be celebrated, 
rather than in Europe, where the great navi- 
gator met with such opposition and in- 
gratitude. 

New York, the metropolis of commerce, 
arts and science, and the grand emporium 
of all that is great and wonderful on this 
continent, seems to me to be the proper 
place to assemble the national vessels on 
the occasion of the centennial celebration. 

There is no place where such a celebra- 
tion could be held with greater advantage; 
there is no other such harbor as that of 
New York with its tributary rivers, where 
hundreds of steamers and sailing vessels 
could unfurl their banners to the breeze and 
make a display worthy of the great day they 
celebrate. 

The hospitality of the citizens of New 
York to strangers is proverbial; and there 
would be no deficiency on such an occasion. 

These international associations tend to 
cement the friendship of nations. What 
better could we do than expend our sur- 
plus in such a happy enterprise? 

If properly conducted the Columbus 
Centennial would he better worth seeing 
than any similar celebration ever yet at- 
tempted, attracting thousands from every 
quarter. 

It might even have the effect of inducing 
the citizens of New York to provide the 
necessary funds for the erection of the 
Bartholdi statue of Liberty, thereby doing 
away with the suspicion that the citizens 
of our great metropolis do not appreciate 
the beautiful gift which has been tendered 
them: 


manner, the centennial of the discovery of 
America, and let us exhibit our gratitude 
to Columbus and our reverence of his 
memory in a way that will be worthy of 
his fame. 


MARK HOPKINS, DD., LL.D., 
Ex-PRESIDENT OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 

As it was the New World that was dis- 
covered, it would seem, if there is to be a 
celebration, that it should be in the New 
World, and ifso, then in New York. 

But if there is to be a celebration, I do 
not agree with Mr. Lossing that the rela- 
tion of the discovery to commerce should 
be the central idea. Give that its place, 
and a large place; but its relation to civil 
liberty, to religious freedom, and to the 
spread of vital Christianity in the world is 
quite as striking and more important. 

Whether there shall be a celebration in- 
volves questions of which I do not think 
myself a competent judge. 


COL. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


By far the most imposing suggestion yet 
made seems to me that of Sefior Castelar, 
of a voyage by a fleet representing all mari- 
time nations, from Palos to San Salvador— 
or the point, if anybody can decide upon it, 
where Columbus made his land-fall—and 
thence to New York. I cannot share Mr. 
Lossing’s view of a celebration which shall 
take place wholly at New York; for that 
great city has not yet shown any peculiar 
gift at organizing such demonstrations. 


HON. W. A. GRESHAM, 
PosTMASTER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 
No other equal period in the history ot 

the world has witnessed as great progress 
in civilization as the four hundred years 
which have elapsed since the discovery of 
this continent. 

For a large part of this period no portion 
of the globe has played a more important 
part or been a more potent factor in this 
progress than the United States, whose in- 
fluence ¢mong nations is still of an acceler- 
ative and cumulative character. It seems 
entirely appropriate that the fourth centen- 
nial of an event of so vast and far-reaching 
importance should be fittingly celebrated ; 
and certainly no place is more suitable for 
such celebration than the city which is the 
acknowledged metropolis of the New World, 
and which seems likely to outstrip all the 
great cities of the Old. I think the sugges- 
tion for such celebration eminently a proper 
one, and should be pleased to see it take the 
form of action. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


I cannot say that I am moved to a point 
of celebrating-enthusiasm over the discov- 
ery of a land by a man who never saw it 
and never believed he had found it. But 
yet the date of 1492 is one of the very few 
that any one can remember, and the voyage 
of Columbus, at the time the Spaniards 
were doing the best they could to destroy 
the highest civilization Spain ever enjoyed, 
was one of the turning pointsin the world’s 
history ; and it seems to me appropriate that 
this brisk nation should vaunt itself a little 
in celebrating it. Clearly, if there is to be 
a jubilee anywhere, it ought to be in the 
New World; and why not in the commer- 
cial capital of it? I would suggest that an 
incident of this celebration might be a 
transfer of the remains of the great navi- 
gator—which Spain never honored—from 
their island resting place to the continent, 





and to New York; but for the uncertainty 
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attending a deposit of distinguished 
bodies in the tomb in this vicinity. 

If the event is to be celebrated in Spain, 
that is a reason the more for its being hon- 
ored here at the same time. 


HON. ROBERT D. WINTHROP. 


I have read Mr. Lossing’s article with in- 
terest, and am quite disposed to agree with 
him that, wherever else there may be 
celebrations of an event of such world- 
wide importance, New York is the place 
for an American commemoration. 


E. G. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

The proposition to celebrate the fourth 
centennial of the discovery of America by 
Christopher Columbus strikes me favorably. 
The celebration would not only be fitting, 
but might in many ways be useful. If 
international, as it certainly should be—at 
least so far as to include all the nations 
that have specially profited by the discovery 
—it would, it seems to me, strengthen the 
spirit of comity and good will among all the 
nations participating. And this, in a day 
of constantly growing intimacy of relations, 
as well as of ever thickening dangers, is no 
slight consideration, Mr. Lossing’s pro- 
posed plan, so far as explained by him, 
seems to me both appropriate and practi, 
cable. 

FRANKLIN OARTER, LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 

If our people should take hold of the 
matter with energy and raise a sufficient 
sum of money to carry the celebration 
through successfully, I have no doubt other 
nations would co-operate. I think the 
same is true of the proposed celebration in 
Spain. I see no reason why both countries 
should not conduct, each for itself, or 
better, in harmonious co-operation, on the 
different dates suggested, some such com- 
memoration as proposed by Castelar, That 
the observance should be confined to one 
of these two countries, would be partial, 
and not according to the character of the 
discovery. I am sure no place, as Dr, 
Lossing says, more appropriate than New 
York could be found to illustrate the won. 
derful results of Columbus’s enterprise. 
New York might well represent the goal of 
the bold sailor's ambition. 

But why should not little Palos, as the 
port of departure, also be included? The 
same ships, representing foreign govern- 
ments, might appear at Palos in August, 
and in the New York harbor on Octoher 
12th. I think no celebration would be 
really complete without having a focus in 
both the Old and the New World, 


HON. WILLIAM P, FRYE, 
U. 8. SENATOR FRom MAINE. 

One thing is certain; unless Congress does 
something soon for the revival of American 
commerce, some new Columbus will be 
compelled to discover the American flag 
in foreign seas. 


HON. JOHN 8, MITCHELL, 

Unitep States SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 

The proposed celebration presents a 
theme pregnant with thoughts of the 
world’s progress in all the spiritual, in- 
tellectual, and material conquests of man in 
modern history. It will mark an epoch of 
universal and perpetual interest to man- 
kind, and it should be cosmopolitan in every 


sense. 
There is great propriety, to my mind, in 
the suggestion to have it held in that quar- 





tet of the New World which is the best 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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multiform type of these great accomplish- 
ments f@mthe relief and enlightenment of 


man’s temporal and eternal estate, among* 


the nation# born of the event, which is to 
be illustgated and »by it in 
history; and it New York’ will 

the local charge and ‘responsi 


claim is 
But on ~ en and most liber- 


ally endéwed and supported by the nation; 
and prompt and energetic steps should be 
taken without delay, to assure it success 
worthy of such adoption and commensu- 
rate with the very great importance of the 
occasion. 

It will be a very responsible, and prima- 
rialy an expensive charge for the Republic 
to assume; butits beneficent results will re- 
turn to compensate us many-fold, and to bless 
the whole earth far more exceedingly than 
the mind of man can conceive. It belongs 
to the great Republic as its birthright, and 
every son of hers should be proud of the 
inheritance and glad to accept it, with all 
the responsibility appertaining to such a 
legacy. 







8. IRENEZUS PRIME, D.D., 
Euror ov “Tue New York OBSERVER,” 

In the New York Odserver of Aug. 2d, 
1883, I have an editorial of a column in 
length, referring also to a former article on 
the subject, and earnestly urging the cele- 
bration of the discovery of America. I 
go still further and suggest a convention in 
1892 of the nations of the whole world in 
the interest of universal peace on earth. I 
have read the views of my friend, Dr. Loss- 
ing, you so kindly send me, and, heartily 
concurring in them, I will gladly co-operate 
with you, with him and others in bringing 
about the great object proposed. 


H, P, JOHNSTON, 


Proresson OF HisToRY IN THE COLLEGE OF THE 
City or New Yorx«, 


I think New York should have a great 
celebration in 92, and should take the oc- 
casion also to erect a noble monument to 
the famous discoverer. 


HON. CHARLES W. JONES. 
UNtrep STATES SENATOR FROM FLORIDA 

This may be well calle d an era of centen- 
nial celebrations. Since the great exhibi- 
tion at Philadelphia in 1876, nearly every 
important event in our revolutionary his- 
tory has had its centennial. Yorktown, 
the Cowpens, Groton Hights and many less 
notable localities have had their day. Why, 
then, should we not celebrate the greatest 
event in the history of the world—the dis- 
covery of America. While the fame of 
the great enterprise which brought this 
great continent to the knowledge of the 
civilized world belongs to Columbus and 
Spain, the blessings and benefits which 
have resulted from it are confined to no na- 
tion; they are world-wide. If it was pro- 
posed to celebrate alone the fame of the 
navigator, and not the great event upon 
which it is founded, the country from which 
he sailed and to which he was indebted for 
the aid necessary to the prosecution of his 
great voyage ought to be the place 
of this celebration. I believe that 
it is universally conceded that all 
celebrations like that proposed have im- 
portant relations to localities. No one 
would have thought of celebrating the 
surrender of Yorktown away from the 
place where it occurred, because the mili- 
tary enterprise which led to it was organ- 
ized somewhere else, or the great actors in 
it were born far away from the scene of 
conflict. In celebrating the discovery of 
America I have no hesitation in saying 
that the celebration ought to take place on 
the discovered continent, and that the 
commemoration of the great event in 
any part of Europe would be out of all 
taste and propriety. The celebration ought 
to be under the auspices of the people of the 
United States, and there could be no more 
suitable place selected for it than the empire 
city of the American continent. The cele- 
bration of our independence was a national 
or municipal affair; the celebration of the 
discovery of America Would be a conti- 
nental affair; and it would be an occasion 
especially appropriate to the coming to- 
gether of the representatives of all the 
people of this continent, and one in which 
the republics south of us, who owe their 
origin to Spanish colonization, would feel a 
great pride, and tend to strengthen the 





bonds of trans-Atlantic brotherhood. Had 
time I could write much more on this 
subject; but more at this time I cannot 


say. I heartily approve of the greatobject 
you hai ise and Vhope to ive to sée 
lis 
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OLD SERMONS. 


BY PROF. GEORGE P, FISHER, D.D., LL.D. 





‘‘He preached an old sermon to-day” is 
a remark which is sometimes uttered in a 
partly plaintive, partly querulous tone. ‘I 
shall have to preach an old sermon” is a 
pensive remark which falls from the lips of 
the minister hindered in his work, or for 
some other caust failing to doit. Both say- 
ings imply a more or less deplorable occur- 
rence. ‘He preaches too many old ser- 
mons” is a frequent accusation of the dis- 
affected parishioner. These quotations re- 
fer to the repeating of sermons before the 
same congregation. Buta like feeling ex- 
ists, though, it may be, inless vigor, respect- 
ing the use of sermons which have been 
written for a former parish. ‘‘He never 
writes any new sermons” is the solution 
offered for the failure of a clergyman to in- 
terest his hearers, though he had been 
successful in another place before. Not 
long ago, I heard a man of talents and high 
standing declare that, in his opinion, it 
would be better for a clergyman, on taking 
a new parish, to burn up all his old ser- 
mons. He would be more likely to win 
favor and would do more good, if he would 
begin by making this offering to Moloch. 
This judgment is too sweeping. But the 
topic is one of sufficient interest to merit a 
few comments. 

On the other side, it can be said that rep- 
etition does not quench the interest of 
speaker or hearer in other places than the 
house of worship. We will not dwellon a 
circumstance like that of Edward Everett's 
repetition of his oration on Washington be- 
fore a hundred or more different assemblies. 
This is an exceptional incident. But, on 
the stage, the same play is repeated night 
after night. Eminent actors do not tire of 
appearing in the same character and utter- 
ing the same words. A recent writer in 
The Atlantic Monthly states that Mr. Jeffer- 
son has sppeared in the play of “‘ Rip Van 
Winkle” not less than forty-five hundred 
times. There has been no falling off in the 
effect produced, The part has been repre- 
sented with the same power and witha 
near approach to perfection. The analogy 
between the stage and the pulpit may be de- 
nied. Such a comparison may even give 
offense. The preacher, it will be said, is 
not to bean actor. To think of him in this 
light is to degrade his calling. True, the 
preacher is not an actor. He is to utter 
his own thoughts and sentiments. There is 
a demand for sincerity to the core. But it 
is a mistake to suppose that there can be 
the highest success on the stage without a 
living interest and sympathy--without ap- 
propriate emotion—on the part of the actor. 
In a conversation which I once had with 
Mr. Jefferson, he said that he never began 
to play his part in the drama which he has 
acted thousands of times without nervous 
agitation. Every time it was a new audi- 
ence, a new occasion; there was an expecta- 
tionto be met. Without this degree of 
trepidation at the start, he said that he 
should not hope to succeed. Nothing is 
more fatal to actor or orator than apathy. 
Eminent speakers, for example Cicero and 
John Quincy Adams, have said that on ris- 
ing to speak they always experienced this 
sort of anxiety or fear. It quickly subsides, 
and then one has the full benefit of the nerv- 
ous and emotional movement. He has a 
full command of his awakened powers. 
What an actor needs, added Mr. Jefferson, 
is “‘aclear head and a warm heart.” It is 
an error to suppose, then, that the mere fact 
of having once deliverzd a discourse, of ne- 
cessity chills the speaker and disables him 
from repeating it with equal effect. 

If this argument from the stage is deemed 
unsatisfactory, we might refer to the fact 
that university lecturers repeat their courses 
from year to year, with undiminished in- 
terest. But we can draw examples from 
the pulpit itself. Take him for all in all, 
there was no preacher of greater power in 
the last century than Whitefield. He 
strongly moved all minds, He drew a con- 
tribution from the pockets of Dr. Franklin. 


Against his will and his habit, ‘* Peor Rich- 
ard” handedjover his coin.» When’ 

field pre: ed in Yale Collegé; a committee 
of stu & followed him out of the chapel 
‘and vailed on him to come’ back and 
prolong his discoufse; the only instance on 
record of a connie by. college students 
that @ sermon wag too short: ’ Whitefield 
‘Was not so great a man intellectuallyas 
‘many other preachers then and now. But 
he was a Christian orator of pre-eminent 
power. Now Whitefield preached his ser- 
mons over and over. There were some 
changes in the course of repetition, until 
the discourse had attained to a shape that 
suited him. In contact with his hearers he 
saw where the weapon was dull or bent, 
and he altered it a little from time to time. 
The delivery of a particular sermon sug- 
gested to him points where it could 
be mended. But substantially the same 
sermon, and in numberless instances, prob- 
ably identically the same, he preached to a 
multitude of different congregations, with 
unflagging warmth on his own part and the 
sume vivid interest on theirs. 

We do not tire of reading again the pro- 
ductions which most fascinate us. Poems 
which move us, essays, even novels, are re- 
perused. Why, if one has succeeded in 
giving apt expression to his best thought 
and feeling, should he immediately tire of 
it? Why should he find it impracticable 
to enter into a discourse, with undimin- 
ished fervor, which he has given once, or 
more than once? If the truth in a dis- 
course is of great moment, if the style of 
composition @is fitting, why should the 
preacher be deterred from addressing it to 
audiences which have not listened to it be- 
fore? 

Here we have arrived at the true criteri- 
on. Is asermon the genuine expression of 
the minister’s mind now? Does it say 
what he wants to say to-day? Is it, in mat- 
ter and form, a reflex of his present moods 
of thought and feeling? Does he warm to 
it? If so, no matter if he has preached it 
a hundred times. It will occasionally hap- 
pen that an old sermon is forgotten or half 
forgotten by the author. When he takes it 
up anew, the thought reproduces itself. 
The sermon is born anew. Modifications 
of language, an addition here or an omis- 
sion there, cunvert it into a spontaneous 
embodiment of his heart’s convictions. 
Without an effort he throws himself into 
it. The lapse of time, it may be, has im- 
pressed upon him more deeply the import- 
ance of what he wrote yearsago. It is not 
an ill-fitting garment which he has out- 
grown. It suits his existing state of con- 
sciousness. It is all the better for being old, 
as the Scripture truly says of old wine. 

A writer of sermons, like a writer of any- 
thing else, will have his happy moments. 
He will experience an inspiration wlsich 
carries him above his ordinary level. He 
will undergo experiences out of which he 
speaks with an unwonted force and felicity. 
The work that he does in these favored 
hours is of most value. It should not be cast 
aside forever. It should be made to exert 
its influence on other occasions, when- 
ever circumstances and the preacher’s turn 
of mind prompt him to recur to it. When 
his interest is chiefly in the truth of the 
Gospel and in the people to whom he 
speaks, it would be strange if the words 
which he has once used should lose for 
himself or for others the vital force which 
was infused into them at first, 


The great point is that the minister should 
not come to a stand-still intellectually, that 
he should continue to grow, that his mind 
should be active and intent on the great 
themes which pertain to his vocation. If 
the productive power and impulse are still 
alive in him, he will bring to his people 
things that are new as well as old. The 
thing to be dreaded is stagnation. One 
who marks the evil of it can at least see 
what Goethe (in Faust) had in mind when 
he said that the Devil is given to keep men 
stirring. It is a melancholy sight that too 
often meets us—that of a minister, after 
leading an intellectual life for years, at 
length stopping in his path. A dlasé stu- 
dent of theology and religion is a sorry 
spectacle. No more mquiry, no more 
anxious debate within, no more wrestling 
with deep problems. The sight of a minis- 
ter’s library will sometimes indicate at once 











certain epoch he was ieidiiae in the new 
books. He was in a state of progress. He 
was en rapport with the times. Then he 
folded his hands to rest. He began to say 
over the things that he had said before. 

Whether an individual is going forward 
or standing still, he can determine for him - 
self. On the special question whether thes 
mons which he is preaghing+let the» the 
when they were conceived be what it » ll 
are fresh or not, he ought to be able to de- 
termine. One of the ablest preachers I ever 
knew—a preacher who ministered to an 
educated congregation—wrote an extended 
series of discourses ir the earlier years of 
his ministry. He combined strong logic 
and good rhetoric in a marvelous degree. 
He was earnest, often eloquent. He spoke 
often witHPunction. But it was hard for him 
to produce new sermons. He made numer- 
ous abortive beginnings where he carried one 
discourse to completion. He came to think 
his old sermons better than any others that 
he could make. Once in a while he did 
present himself in the pulpit with a new 
discourse. It was known to be such by the 
blue ribbon in which these infrequent pro- 
ductions were tied up. But the fact was 
clearly enough revealed in his altered 
manner. His step was more elastic. His 
countenance was more bold and bright. 
He evidently was animated by a higher 
feeling of self-respect. This mood of mind 
showed itself in his more spirited delivery. 
Now, a minister is able to tell whether he 
carries into the pulpit this temper, or 
whether he is weighed down with the con- 
sciousaess that he is to read an old dis- 
course which is not what he cares to say at 
this time. In the latter case, he feels like 
the guest who comes in not having on a 
wedding garment. 

There are certain prescriptions for such 
as would keep their pulpit productions 
fresh. They must keep themselves fresh. 
They must turn into their minds stimulat- 
ing and refreshing streams. In the first 
place they must not neglect the best books 
of the day. They must keep up their in- 
terest in the current thinking of the time, 
and in the new literature, as far as it is 
worthy of notice, and as their opportunities 
allow. In the second place, they must 
study the Scriptures closely and critically. 
Whoever does this perseveringly will find 
his mind always in motion; new thoughts 
will pour in upon him; he will write because 
he feels that he must. Dr, Arnold, on one 
occasion said; ‘‘I must write a pamphlet 
or burst.” So a minister, who kindles his 
thought at the sacred fire of the inspired 
authors, will find it hard to smother the 
flame in his own spirit. It will break forth, 
giving light and heat to his flock. He will 
write or speak on the matters which stir 
and fill his mind, not merely because Sun- 
day is coming, but because he has some- 
thing that he is eager to say. 

YALE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

oui <alilipmncnncianrstanrerst 


MORMON WOMEN. 


BY CORNELIA PADDOOK. 








Many years ago, Eliza Snow, one of the 
female apostles of polygamy, wrote: ‘‘ No- 
where on earth is woman so highly honored, 
so tenderly cared for, as in Utah.” That 
was at atime when women were beaten, 
starved, abused, and locked up and treated 
as lunatics for daring to oppose plural mar- 
riage. 

To-day, when, owing to the fact that it 
is sometimes possible for Mormon women 
to appeal to the law for protection, the con- 
dition of those who live in polygamy is 
greatly ameliorated, another female advo- 
cate of the system writes: ‘‘If we are slaves, 
our bonds are loving ones, and dearly 
prized.” This paragraph is made much of 
in a recent work in defense of Mormonism 
—a work which has been favorably noticed 
by the Eastern press. Has it never occured 
to these reviewers that it is the most nat- 
ural thing in the world for a plural wife, 
who happens for the time to be the reign- 
ing favorite, and who is receiving all the 
attentions of which the lawful wife is de- 
frauded, to write in praise of polygamy? 

With such a one, the defense of polygamy 
is self-defense. The system must be true; 
otherwise she is not the lawful and honored 
wife that she claims to be. Then, no doubt 
she is happy, in some sense, and she will 
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is her turn to be discarded for a fresher 
face. When that day comes, her bonds, 
though no longer “loving ones and dearly 
prized,” are too strong to break. She has 
little children, who must be fed and clothed, 
and she cannot afford to lose the pittance 
doled out to her by their father. Still less 
can she afford to lose the name of wife, to 
which she clings. Outside of the Mormon 
Church, she thinks, there is no home for 
her; and if she remains in it she must con- 
tinue to praise polygamy with her lips, even 
though she may curse the system in her 
heart. If these facts were taken into 
account, Bastern papers might have less to 
say about the ‘‘ mass of testimony which 
goes to prove that Mormonism is not so 
black as it has been painted.” I confees I 
have been amazed to find this expression 
and a good many otkers of a like nature in 
leading religious papers. I have been still 
more surprised to learn, from the same 
source, that the work in defense of Mor- 
monism, to whichI have alluded, is ‘‘the 
first unbiased account of the situation in 
Utah that has been given to the public.” 

It would relieve my mind somewhat if 
these reviewers would rise and explain how 
they happen to know that the account is 
‘‘unbiased.” To one who is not in the se. 
cret it seems as though there must be a little 
bias somewhere in a book that praises Mor- 
monism and everything connected with it 
without stint, and heaps unmeasured abuse 
upon the Christian residents of Utah, who 
have established churches, hospitals, and 
schools, cared for the poor, developed the 
material resources of the territory, and 
made it possible for those who have re- 
nounced Mormonism to live here. 

And if the testimony of Mormon women, 
as givenin this book, has so much weight, 
surely those women who wish to testify on 
the other side onght to be heard. 

‘‘Mormonism has not one good principle; 
not one redeeming feature.” So says a 
neighbor of mine, who has been thirty-five 
years in the Mormon Church. 

‘“‘T made up my mind that a religion 
which sunctioned the murder of helpless 
women and little children could not be the 
religion of Christ.” Thisis the testimony 
of another woman when asked why she 
renounced Mormonism. 

‘I was the mother of seven children 
when we came to Utah, and up to that time 
my husband had never given me an unkind 
word; but Mormonism changed him into 
acruel tyrant.” So says another neighbor 
of mine, whose face tells a story of hopeless 
sorrow. 

A cloud of witnesses among the living 
confirm this testimony, and the graves of 
multitudes who sank under the burdens 
which polygamy imposes bear mute evi- 
dence that their bonds were not “loving 
ones and dear!y prized.” 


SaLT Lake Ciry. 
- oo 
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HARRIET MARTINEAU—II. 


RECOLLEC- 





BY JAMES PAYN. 


To my kind friend at ‘‘The Knoll” I was 
indebted not only for my introduction to 
Lakeland—for in her company, as will be 
narrated, I explored the whole of it—but 
even for the selection of a lodging. She 
was as good an authority upon small prac- 
tical matters as though she had passed her 
life in attending to domestic affairs. In her 
youth she had been famous for her plain 
needlework, and made, not only her own 
clothes, but even her shoes; and when, 
from illness, she had ceased to write, she 
applied herself to Berlin wool work, in which 
she attained a great proficiency. She took 
a great interest in things about her, knew 
something of all the lodgings in the neigh- 
borhood, the extent of their accommoda- 
tion, which afforded the best view, and in 
most cases even their terms. At that 
time tastes were more simple; and per- 
sons who, like Dr. Syntax, came in search 
of the picturesque, were content with 
cleanliness and homeliness. Nevertheless, 
the whole district even then laid itself out 
for ‘‘the visitors.” The irruption of the 
cheap trippers which Wordsworth feared 
(though he did write ‘‘The Excursion”) 
had not yet come, but in Summer and 
Autumn the district was thronged with 
Strangers, who generally made a consider- 








able stay in it. When any of these were 
clergymen, the local divines got them to 
preach for them; and I remember at Bow- 
ness Church a curious incident arising from 
this circumstance. There had been a good 
deal of dry weather in the north,,and an 
Oxford man who occupied the pulpit began 
to read the prayer for rain, when the clerk 
pulled at the skirts of his surplice. 

‘““You mustn’t read that, sir,” he whis- 
pered; ‘‘ we don’t want it.” 

‘*But it’s a prayer for a good harvest, my 
man,” reasoned the minister. 

‘That's just it; the visitors are our har- 
vest, and we want none of your rain.” 

I need not say that this occurrence 
araused Miss Martineau (who had her own 
views about the rainfall) not a little. 

‘“‘As to lodgings,” she “waid, ‘‘though I 
am sorry to send you so far afield, there is 
nothing more suitable for your purpose 
(and I was sorry to see she smiled; for I 
knew that it was the idea of my coming to 
Lakeland to write poetry that was again 
tickling her; it seemed like opening a small 
coal-store in the heart of Newcastle) than 
the farmhouse at High Close. It is an out- 
of-the-way spot, but commands more charm- 
ing views than any house save one* in West- 
moreland.” 


Upon this spot has since been built a 
lordly pleasure-house, with grounds to 
match; but when I lodged there it was a 
very unambitious dwelling, with a noble 
sycamore for its sole garden ornament, and 
a bull that loved its shade and made the 
composition of verses under it a most haz- 
ardous operation. The house was on the 
summit of Red Bank, between Grasmere 
and the Langdales, and, in addition to the 
whole stretch of the latter valley, with its 
well-known ‘ Pikes,” looked forth on Di- 
ana’s looking-glass (as Loughrigg Tarn was 
then called) and Windermere. Many atime 
did Miss Martineau bring friends to see that 
view while I was there, and dilate on it to 
them with ever-fresh admiration; but I am 
afraid I had very little to offer them in the 
way of refreshment beyond what Words- 
worth had recommended. To herself, how- 
ever, eating and drinking mattered noth- 
ing; she had no sense of taste whatever. 
**Once,” she told me with a smile, when 
I was expressing my pity for this depriva- 
tion of hers, ‘‘I tastedaleg of mutton, and 
it was delicious. Iwas gcing out as it hap- 
pened, that day, to dine with Mr. Marshall 
at Coniston, and I am ashamed to say that 
1 looked forward to the pleasures of the 
table with considerable eagerness; but 
nothing came of it; the gift was withdrawn 
as suddenly as it came.” The sense of smell 
was also denied her, as it was to Words- 
worth; in his case, too, curiously enough, 
it was vouchsafed to him, she told me, 
upon one occasion only. ‘He once snfelt 
a beanfield, and thought it Heaven.” It 
has often struck me that this deprivation of 
those external senses (for she lost her hear- 
ing very early) may have had considerable 
influence in forming Miss Martineau’s mental 
characteristics ; but ifit turned her attention 
to studies more or less abstruse, and which 
are seldom pursued by those of her own sex, 
it certainly never ‘‘ hardened” her. Her 
heart was as kind and gentle as though the 
song of the birds and the sigh of the sea 
had fallen not only upon open ears, but 
upon ears attuned to them, while her pa- 
tience when conversation was going on 
about her, in which she was so well fitted 
to join, but could not, was touching to wit- 
ness. 

She could never understand why deaf 
people should so often be considered mo- 
rose and impatient, while those who were 
afflicted with blindness enjoy « reputation 
for the contrary virtues. An acquaintance 
of hers once explained it to her in a man- 
ner entirely satisfactory to himself. ‘‘ Blind 
people, my dear madam, being entirely de- 
pendent upon their fellow-creatures, are 
obliged for their own sakes to be always 
civil and agreeable to everybody.” 

‘‘T see,” she answered, withdrawing het 
trumpet from her ear (to show the conVér- 
sation was closed) and pressing one tooth 
tightly on her lip, as her habit was when 
displeased; ‘‘a very charitable view.” 





* She was always most precise and particular as to 
the facts within her personal knowledge, The excep- 
tion she referred to was a certain house in Troutbeck, 
where the visitors were not its harvest, and all the 


Once only did I ever see her exhibit any 

active indignation. It was soon after her 

translation of Comte appeared, all the pro- 

ceeds of which—and, considering the .na- 

ture of the work, they were considerable— 

she sent, by the by, to that philosopher, 

whose affairs were at that time ina far 
from flourishing condition. In proportion 

to her admiration of his theories, she de- 
spised those of the metaphysicians who ‘‘ did 
not know what they thought ’’; and at this 
inopportune epoch a metaphysician of ce- 
lebrity happened to call upon her. She’ 
asked him to luncheon, and in ignorance, 
I believe, of his hostess having had apy- 
thing to do with Comte whatever, he blun- 
dered upon the dangerous topic. I gave 
him a hint of his peril; but it is very diffi- 
cult to stop a metaphysician, or perhaps I 
was beneath his notice. At all events he 
delivered quite a lecture against Comte and 
his creed. When he had quite done, Miss 
Martineau put this question to him with 
chilling gravity: 

‘*Pray, sir, have you ever read Comte?” 

The wretched metaphysician changed 
color, and stammered out; ‘‘ Well, yes; at 
least, I have dipped into him.” 

‘** Dipped into him!” exclaimed Miss Mar- 
tineau, with intense contempt (which re- 
minded, me nevertheless, of Mr. Swiveller’s 
condemnation of the practice of sipping 
beer). ‘‘No, sir, you have only dipped 
into some review of him. When you have 
looked at that shelf yonder,” and she 
pointed with her trumpet to the bookcase 
behind her, ‘‘ you may then say, for the first 
time, that you have seen Comte’s works.” 

I am obliged, for the most part, to tell 
what I remember of Miss Martineau in 
place of letting her speak for herself (which 
would be far better) for a certain reason. 
I have very many letters from her upon all 
sorts of subjects, written as she spoke, with 
excessive frankness; but she had a great 
dislike to the publication of her private cor- 
respondence. It is a great pity; for she 
discussed people and things that have an 
interest for everybody with a personal 
knowledge of them that is most unusual. 
In justice to herself, however, I cannot for- 
bear to cull an extract or two illustrative of 
a side of her character the least understood 
and appreciated—namely, its tenderness and 
domesticity. A yearafter my first intro- 
duction to her I came to Ambleside a mar- 
ried man, and my first child was born 
there, in the Winter. Her kindness to my 
wife and myself I shall never forget; I 
went in andout of ‘The Knoll” as I 
pleased, like a cat which has a hole cut 
in the*door for it; and her library was 
not only placed entirely at my service while 
on the premises, but I was permitted to 
take home with me whatever books I 
wanted. In return, I had the pleasure of 
teaching her whist and cribbage, which 
she enjoyed excessively, though I am 
bound to say that at the former game she 
was not A 1, or rather ‘‘ Major Ai.” Like 
Metternich she took it too late in life; but 
at cribaage she rivaled Sarah Battle. A 
Mr. Shepherd, an excellent fellow, the Am- 
bleside doctor, was usually our fourth, and 
many a merry evening have we passed to- 
gether. I think I so far undermined her 
principles, which were fixed against gamb- 
ling, as to induce her to play for penny 
points. 

Miss Martineau was very fond of my dear 
wife, and anxious that we should come and 
stay with her, when the advent of the child 
was expected, so that it should be born in 
her house. This, however, we did not do. 
Here is a little note she sent to our cottage 
that December when the event took place : 

“Dear Friend.—I send to the back door (for 
quiet’s sake) for a bulletin, and shall continue 
to do so instead of coming, so long as quiet is 
necessary. Oh! your news makes me so happy. 
Your little Christmas rose! Iam glad it wasa 
clear, bright morning when it began to blow ! How 
happy your dear wife must be—only not too happy 
to sleep, I hope. My dear love to her the 
next time you see her [a little hint of the neces- 

sity for rest]. Come here, you know, as much 
as you like, and make any use of me and mine. 

“Yours affectionately, H. M.” 

The child, who was named after her, she 
never forgot, but for many years continued 
to write toher upon her birthday, always 
sending her some book suited to her age. 
Here is one of hernotes to her at six years 
old, when we were living in Scotland: 





windows of which looked point-blank into its farm- 
yard. 


bookmerker. I shall use it every day, and I 
dare say I shall think of you every day. Only 
last night I had to tear a piece of paper to mark 
my place ina big book Iam reading, and I am 
now going to putin your marker, It is very 
nicely worked, and Iam much obliged to you. 
Here is such a beautiful day. I hope you are 
all going out into the sunshine, if it is as fine at 
Edinburgh. We have seen no lambs yet, and I 
am glad they ‘have not come out while the 
weather was so stormy. Arelative of mine, who 
has a farm, lost nine lambs and their mothers in 
one night, and forty more lambs within a week, 
though all possible care was taken of them. The 
lightning and the hail and the cold storms killed 
the poor little lambs, even in their house. We 
have no chickens yet; but there are so many 
eggs that I dare say we shall have plenty by and 
by. Maria picks a few primrosesin the hedges 
now, and the crocuses in the garden look very 
gay. 

“So you are going to live in London. But 
you must never forget Edinburgh. If you 
should live to be old, you must sfill remember 
Arthur’s Seat and the fair city. Give your sisters 
each a kiss for me, and believe me your affee- 
tionate friend, Harriet MAaRTINEAU,” 
She could write this letter to a child, 
though her hands were at that time full of 
work, and her heart of sorrow. 

‘*X. has failed,” she writes to me about 
the same date. ‘‘There goes, I suppose, a 
great lump of my earnings; but I can't care 
at present for that, but only for him.” 

As regards money matters I suppose no 
woman in the world ever regarded them 
from the same point of view. It is well 
known that a pension was offered to her by 
three Prime Ministers in succession—Earl 
Grey, Lord John Russell, and Mr. Glad-' 
stone—which (like Cesar) she ‘‘did thrice 
refuse,” it being against her principles to bur- 
den the state with any such obligation. And 
yet she was entirely dependent up. that 
reed, the pen, for subsistence. She liked 
to have things neat and comely about her; 
but her tastes were simple; she loved the 
country and its homely ways. In writing 
about an early book of mine called ‘“ Meli- 
boeus in London,” she speaks of town life 
being very ‘‘dreary” to her. ‘* Rural folk 
cannot, I am sure, be too thankful for their 
particular privileges. J feel this every day, 
long as it is since 1 wasa Londoner, and 
well as I liked my sort of town life (with 
St. James’s Park for a garden). The least 
desirable, I suppose, is life in a provincial 
town, by which both sorts of privileges are 
lost. Iwould not for much be a Londoner 
now (April) nor till after October. 
Nevertheless, as is evident from your 
letters, Londoners do not think their life 
dreary. One of the curious things about 
them is the way in which old and sickly 
people go on craving for the same amuse- 
ments that other people have. I know an 
old lady far alove seventy who cannot re- 
member anything for an hour and can 
hardly stand, who is expecting her full 
share of pleasure from the Exhibition.” 

This was written, of course, in 1862. The 
date of my first acquaintance with her 
must, Ithink, have been 1850. For many 
Summers afterward I always spent a month 
or two in her neighborhood, as much from 
regard for her as from my love for Lake- 
land, and she became very intimate with me 
and mine. Nevertheless, owing to her keen 
intelligence, I found it difficult to realize 
her extreme deafness,* and used often 
to address her when she was not prepared 
forit. She never lost her sense of the ab- 
surdity of this practice; and I can see the 
laughter in her kind eyes. now as she 
snatched up her trumpet. She loved a 
good-natured pleasantry even at her own 
expense. On one occasion when she was 
bewailing her disability for music, of which 
she had been so intensely fond, I reminded 
her that she was better provided for in that 
way than most people, having both a drum 
and a trumpet always on her ear; and 
twenty years afterward 1 note, in one of 
her letters, a pleasant allusion to this little 
joke. 

The degree of deafness, as I have said, 
varied; and she tried all sorts of remedies. 
No one who knew her would suspect her of 
anything ‘‘ fast” or unfeminine; but, under 
the advice of some scientific person or an- 





* Our intercourse reminded me of Tennyson's lines, 
for : 
“ Thought leapt out to wed with thought, 

Ere thought could wed iteelf with speech "; 
or of Pope’s,from whom, perhaps, he unconsciously 
echoed the ides: 

“When thought meets thought, ere from the lips it 





“‘ Dear Tiny.—I am so pleased to have your 
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other, she tried smoking. I had the privi- 
lege of providing her privately with some 
very mild cigars; and many and many a 
Summer Night have we sat together for 
half an hour or so in her porch at ‘*The 
Knoll” smoking. 

Ifsome of the good people, her neigh- 
bors, had known of that, it would, we agreed, 
have really given them something to talk 
about. She only tried this remedy, if I re- 
member right, fora few months; but she 
fancied it had a beneficial effect upon her 
hearing. For my part, I enjoyed nothing 
so much as these evenings. It is my fixed 
opinion that the conversation of even a 
dullard is mitigated and rendered tolerable 
by tobacco—he can’t talk long without let- 
ting his cigar out, for one thing, and there 
is less temptation to him, when he has a 
cigar in his mouth, to talk at all, for another 
—while all that is thoughtful in a man is 
brought to the surface by that benign in- 
tluence, and ofe hears him at his best. 

Ineed not say, then, what a charming 
companion, under these favorable circum- 
stances, was ITlarriet Martineau. 

It was about this time, I think, that, 
chancing to be in London, she con- 
sulted Mr. Toynbee, the aurist, upon 
her ailment. He did her little or no good, 
but was very kind and gracious to her, 
which (it not being a nsual habit with him, 
as I have heard) made a great impression 
upon her. She was so pleased, indeed, with 
the interest he had taken in her case, that 
she resolved to leave him, by testamentary 
bequest, her ears. She announced this in- 
tention in the presence of Mr. Shepherd, 
who, to my infinite amazement, « bserved: 
‘** But, my dear madam, you can’t do that; 
it will make your other legacy worthless.” 
The fact was, in the interests of science, 
Miss Martineau had already left her head to 
the Phrenological Society. I asked the 
doctor how he came to knowthat. ‘ Oh!” 
he said, ‘‘she told me so herself. She has 
left ten pounds in her codicil to me for cut- 
ting it off.” 

There was nothing, of course, improper 
in such a bequest; but it was certainly very 
unusual; and I never afterward felt quite 
comfortable—even at cribbage—in the 
society of the testatrix and her doctor. I 
don’t think I could play cribbage with a 
lady upon whom I had undertaken to per- 
form such an operation; but then I am 
neither a philosopher nor a man of science. 
As it happened, the doctor died before his 
patient, who subsequently altered her in- 
tentions altogether. I never, at least, heard 
of their being carried out. 

On the rare holidays in which she in- 
dulged herself, Miss Martineau delighted in 
little excursions, and especially in introduc- 
ing her visitors to the beauties of her be- 
loved Lakeland. With two of these, whom 
I will call Messrs. A. and B. (not so much 
from delicacy as because I have forgotten 
their names), I once went round the Lang- 
dales in her company, when rather a curious 
circumstance happened. The rain, as is 
not uncommon in that country, came on 
very heavily, and we had to close the 
curtains of the car; then, in default of any- 
thing better to do, she proposed that each 
should write down on apiece of paper his 
favorite incident in fiction. I forget those 
which she and Mr. A. selected; but my own 
choice was that scene in ‘‘ Ivanhoe” where 
the disinherited knight enters the lists of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch; the challengers have 
carried all before them, and the populace 
(who hate them) good-naturedly recom- 
mend him to touch the shield of Ralph de 
Vipont as ‘* he has the lesssure seat.” Not- 
withstanding this warning, he ‘strikes 
with the sharp end of his spear [to show 
that he means business] the shield of Brian 
de Bois Guilbert till it rang again.” Mr. B. 
selected the selfsame incident, which we all 
thought not a little surprising. 

It was in the third or fourth Summer of 
our acquaintance that Miss Martineau un- 
dertook to write her Guide to the Lake dis- 
trict; it was very literally a labor of love, 
nor did the pleasure to be derived from it 
come, I think, short of her expectations. 
We made up a little party together, and 
“did” the district (with which, however, 
we were most of us already acquainted) 
in ten days or so. Beside ourselves there 
were C. (a barrister), and his wife, D., a 
clergyman, and E., a senior classic of Cam- 
bridge; and very merry we all were. We 





journeyed in a sort of covered wagonnette, 
and sometimes over roads that were scarce- 
ly adapted for wagons. We were once 
caught in a mountain mist above the Dud- 
don Valley, and, after much wandering 
round and round, found ourselves in the 
same place from which we started. “I 
wish we had brought a compass,” cried 
Miss Martineau; and when somebody sug- 
gested that we had ‘‘ fetched” one, I never 
saw an elderly lady more moved to mirth. 

The most humorous incident of this 
tour, however, was, by the nature of the 
case, outside her perceptions. We had 
put up for the night at a little inn at 
Strands, near Wastwater, where the accom- 
modation wes but scanty. On _ retir- 
ing to her couch, Mrs. C. became con- 
scious of some evil odor. ‘It is terri- 
ble to think of, John,” she said to her hus- 
band; ‘‘ and I am bound to say it /ooks clean 
enough; but can it be the bed?” And from 
the bed, though it was as white as snow, 
the smell certainly came. Though, as a 
rule, Mrs. A. objected to smoking, she ad- 
jured her husband to light his pipe and puff 
the smoke in all directions; but, as Mark 
Twain observes in a case not wholly dis- 
similar, this device only seemed to awaken 
the smell’s ‘ambition’; it grew worse and 
worse, till it became unbearable. ‘‘ I'll go 
to Miss Martineau’s room,” cried Mrs. A., 
in despair, ‘‘ and ask her whether she hap- 
pens to have a bottle of scent.” 

It was a proot of the utter disorganiza- 
tion to which they had both arrived that 
she proceeded to do this ; for how should a 
lady who had no sense of smell encumber 
herself with a scent bottle? Moreover, 
though she knocked at Miss Martineau’s 
door repeatedly, it was, of course, labor 
thrown away, since she couldn't hear her. 
Tien Mr. C. went to D.’s room upon the 
same errand. He found him sitting up in 
bed with a silk nightcap on, sniffing as 
though he would sniff his head off. 

**Do you smell anything?’ inquired C., 
superfiuously. 

**T should think I did. I have a horrible 
suspicion it’s the bed.” 

The fact was that the beds, which were 
‘*home-made,” had been stuffed with 
feathers, the quills of which had been in- 
sufliciently dried; they gave us a bad night, 
but formed a very mirthful topic the next 
day; indeed I don’t think | ever laughed 
so much as upon that journey. 

The economy with which the trip had 
been effected (for we had lived everywhere 
on the best) very much astonished Miss 
Martineau, who congratulated C. (who had 
‘‘ financed” us) upon his arrangements. “ 1 
shall certainly go over the ground again,” 
she said, ‘‘ next Summer.” 

‘*T wouldn’t do that if I were you,” said 
the man of law; ‘‘these things lose by 
repetition.” 

‘* But the cost of the pleasure is so mod- 
erate,” she argued. 

‘Well, it mightu’t be socheap next time. 
I took care, you see, to let it leak out that 
you were on a professional tour; and I 
think it had an effect upon the charges.” 

I had rarely seen Miss Martineau so in- 
dignant. 

‘*Then you have spoilt a most important 
item of my book, sir.” 

I had some difficulty in restoring peace be- 
tween them; for the man of law would 
argue that Ae had not been writing a guide- 
book, but financing the company; and was 
bound to do it to the best of his ability, in- 
dependent of all private considerations. I 
need hardly say that he has since risen to 
great eminence in his profession. 

Under Miss Martineau’s roof I met at 
various times many remarkable persons, 
with most of whom I have since been on 
more or less intimate terms. To her I owe 
my first introduction to Matthew Arnold— 
looking,” as old Crabbe Robinson de- 
scribed him at that time, “ disgustingly 
young end handsome.” He is happily still 
with us; but the world has lost his brother 
William, one of the kindliest and brightest 
of men. Ihad been delighted with his fine 
Indian novel, ‘‘ Oakfield”; but the expecta- 
tions it had aroused were fully realized in 
him. His appearance, even at that time, 
suggested delicacy of constitution; but he 
was very active and energetic. I took one 
expedition with him in Winter on foot 
through Borrowdale. We talked of every- 
thing, from politics to sonnets, and agreed 


on most, but differed very widely upon the 
merits of the monitorial system. I had been 
for some time at the Military Academy 
at Woolwich, where, at that date, the 
system (with ‘‘corporals” in place of 
‘*monitors”) was in full flow, with 
far from beneficial results. My companion, 
on the other hand, had, of course, an heredi- 
tary respect for it. Atthe time in question 
some letters were appearing in a London 
newspaper upon the subject, with leading 
articles for commentaries, of which letters, 
as he knew, Miss Martineau was the writer. 
‘She knows nothing whatever about it,” 
he said. 

‘*But, my dear fellow,” I argued, ‘‘ there 
are the letters.” 

‘*Tt is my firm belief,” he answered, 
‘that she writes the letters, too. You may 
smile,” he continued, ‘‘ but I assure you 
nothing ismore common. It is a mere news- 
paper device for the dead season. No one 
who has ever been at a public school of any 
kind” — 

‘*My dear Arnold,” I put in, ‘‘ It is I who 
wrote those letters.” 

‘* Not really?” 

‘* Yes, upon my honor.” 

How we both roared with laughter. I 
doubt whether those eternal hills, at all 
events, with their snow shrouds on them, 
had ever echoed such mirth. 

It was to Harriet Martineau that I owed 
my first introduction to heavy metaled 
literature. She tells us in her autobiog- 
raphy that, with the exception of 
Mrs. Marsh’s ‘*Two Old Men’s Tales,” 
‘*T have never once, so far as I remember, 
succeeded in getting a manuscript pub- 
lished for anybody. This has been a mat- 
ter of great concern to me; but suchis the 
fact. . . Ihave striven hard on behalf 
of others, but without the slightest suc- 
cess.” 

Notwithstanding this disclaimer, I cannot 
but think I was somewhat indebted to her 
for my appearance, at what was certainly 
an unusually early age, in the columns of 
the Westminster Review. The article was 
called ‘‘ Ballads of the People,” and I got 
twenty guineas for it, which seemed to me 
a princely remuneration, 

There isa great deal of misconception as to 
what can be done for the literary neophyte, 
as I, alas! (since in an evil hour, I wrote 
upon the Literary Calling in the Nineteenth 
Century Review) have very good cause to 
know. Unless a yonng gentleman has a 
natural calling (not only a fancy, or even a 
taste) to the literary profession, ‘not all 
the king's horses and all the king’s men” 
can set him upin it. By some improper 
exertion of private friendship it is possible 
indeed he may get something into print, 
and that—the extreme limit of outside as- 
sistance—is necessarily the end of him. 
His Rash is settled, and generally not 
without some sauce piquante of just 
and unfavorable criticism. But if a 
young fellow has genuine literary talent, 
there is no doubt that his success may be 
hastened by friendly hands; even the praise 
of those who are well qualified to judge of 
such matters is of immense assistance to 
him. It is not so much the whip that 
makes the mare of literature to go, as the 
encouraging pat upon the back; nor is the 
sieve of corn held in front of the steed, who 
has once had his nose in it, without an ex- 
hilarating effect. Those twenty guineas, 
for example, from the Westminster, at that 
time were to me as good as five hundred 
ten years afterward. That they came to me 
so early was certainly owing, indirectly, to 
my other friend at Swallowfield, and I told 
her so by letter. She wrote back to me, 
racked by pain and exhausted by weak- 
ness, from what was fated to be her death- 
bed: ‘“*Ah! I wish I could have done a 
twentieth part of the good I wish you.” 
And a few days afterward she was at rest. 

Little didI think that in a very brief 
time my other friend, and I may say Miss 
Mitford’s also—for the two ladies had kept 
up a warm and kindly correspondence— 
was destined to receive her Nune dimittis, 
not indeed, as it turned out, from life, but 
from the world in which she took 
so active a_ part. Miss Martineau 
had been ailing for some time, and on going 
to London for advice received the news that 
she was suffering from an incurable malady ; 
the sentence, in fact, was death, and though 





it was deferred for many years, she never 


tasted of the old life again. She still con- 

tinued to write for her newspaper (the 

Daily News), but for nothing else. ‘‘It 

will interest you to know,” she writes (Nov. 

9th, 1865), “‘ that my very last bit of author- 

ship is the article on ‘ Convict Life’ in the 

Edinburgh. The editor will not believe it is 

the last; but it és.” 

Throughout the invalid existence which 

she was doomed henceforth to lead, she 
was resigned and cheerful; not a word of 
complaint, though she suffered much pain, 
fell from her lips or from her pen; but she 

never recovered her old spirits. Our simple: 
junketings and merriment were over. Year 

after year I used tocome to see her,and every’ 
time there was a distinct decay of strength.. 
Her intelligence remained as keen as ever,, 
and her interest in the affairs of the world 
from which she was cut off; but to me,. 
with the remembrance ot other days in my- 
mind, those visits were very sad. At first 
I was admitted at the same familiar: 
door, on the same terms as usual; then. 
only an hour’s interview was allowed 
by the doctor's orders; then only half 
an hour. She wrote to me, however,. 
though even letter-writing had become toil- 
some to her, pretty frequently. Her own 
inereasing ailments were dismissed with a 
word or two; but all that pertained to those 
she loved was interesting to her, even to 
quite trivial details. 

‘*T was rejoiced to hear from Mr. W.,’’ 
she says in her last letter, ‘‘of your dear 
wife looking so well. My love to her. So. 
you are getting bald? Never mind so long 
as it is you, not she. If men will shave all 
their lives, instead of wearing their proper 
beards, they must not complain of growing 
bald. A mile and a half (isn’t it?) of hair 
shaved off in a man’s lifetime may well 
make him bald. Oh! yes, I am 
worse—much. It has been a terrible Sum- 
mer for pain. Seven weeks without one 
minute’s intermission! That is over now; 
a great increase of opiates, and now the 
cold [the letter is dated November], having 
caused a considerable rally for the present. 

Love to Tiny [the worker of the 
bookmarker so many years ago] and all of 
you, from your affectionate old friend.” 

These were the last wordsI had from 
Harriet Martineau. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 

PROTESTANTISM AND ‘HERESY- 
HUNTING.” 


BY PROF. RANSOM B. WELCH, D.D. 





We have shown, in a previous article, 
that the policy of papal repression was 
thoroughly tried and proved to be a failure. 
Thus, it has been written down in inefface- 
able history from the fifteenth century on- 
ward. The papal experiment can never be 
made under more promising circumstances. 
But this is only the negative statement of 
the case. 

The positive is, that the more thorough 
the experiment, the more thorough the re- 
action until the supreme experiment by 
combined social, civil and ecclesiastical 
agencies, enforced by historic, imperial and 
pontifical sanctions produced private and 
public protest and resultedin the great Ref- 
ormation. 

Bourbon-like, the Papal Church does not 
seem to profit by the teachings of history. 
On the other hand, it is repeating its policy 
with new assumptions which, if applied as 
is threatened by Capel and kindred cham- 
pions of the papacy, will precipitate a more 
profound protest and result in a more radi- 
ical Reformation. The world suffered too. 
much before the Protestant Reformation, 
and has‘advanced too far since in the path- 
way of progress, social, scientific, civil 
and religious, to allow the old papal chains 
to be riveted anew—suffered too much and 
advanced too far to allow again the policy 
of papal repression, with added burdens of 
papal infallibility and organized Jesuitical 
chicanery. Nothing but the madness of 
these whom Heaven would destroy can ac- 
count for the fanatical proposal of such « 
papal experiment in our day. 

The lesson of history is that men are 
steadily, surely advancing in the recognition 
of their birthright—equality before the law, 
before conscience and God; growing in re- 
sistance toward civil, mental, spiritual 
servitude. To ignore this trend of human 





thought and human feeling, and to repress 
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this demand of humanity can only provoke 
the public will to execute the public 
thought and feeling. 

If Romanism should be blind enough and 
base enough, with added insult to this deep- 
ening thought and deepening feeling, to pro- 
voke this more terrible resistance, Protest- 
antism, at least, owes it to itself and God 
to avoid such blindness and baseness. To 
avoid the necessity of a ‘*New Reforma- 
tion” (for which so many c!amor) we must 
faithfully and wisely carry out the princi- 
ples of the Old Reformation. 

The Reformers agreed in this practical 
principle, that religion is a living, loyal re- 
lation between the individual soul itself and 
God. 

They agreed, also, in rejecting sacer- 
dotal and sacramentarian ‘‘ intermediaries” ; 
and thus they ‘broke irreconcilably” with 
the old, mechanical, papal régime. This, 
at the same time, led to the restoration of 
primitive and vital truths, buried too long 
beneath assumptions and corruptions, and 
well nigh forgotten and lost—the primitive 
and vital truths that there is but one Medi- 
ator, Christ Jesus the Lord; that every soul 
may have direct access to God through this 
one Mediator; that divine truth makes its 
uppeal directly to every conscience; that 
each must give account of himself to God; 
that no one has the right, by traditions, or 

‘by the commandments of men, to make 
void the law of God. Thus, Protestantism 
became more than a protest; it became a 
‘Reformation. 

It would be false to assert that Protest- 
: ant Christianity rejects authority and makes 
void the law, thus transforming liberty into 
license. On the other hand, it establishes 
the law, and reasserts and restores author- 
ity. It points evermore *‘ to the law and 
to the testimony,” repeating this inspired 
test: ‘‘ If they speak not according to this 

word, it is because there 1s no light in 
them.” 

Its appeal is to the Written and the Liv- 
ing Word of God—the Scriptures and the 
Christ as the sypreme authority by which 
it tries not only all human assumptions and 
ecclesiastical rules and regulations, but 
tries the spirits of Popes and Councils and 
confessions, saying: ‘‘If ye have not the 
spirit of Christ ye are none of his.” Thus 
it makes not only a negative protest, but 
appeals to this divine authority as a posi- 
tive test. 

Yet it would be no less false to assert that 
‘Protestant Christianity should or could 
legitimately seek to degrade the ministry 
into a clerical police appointed to detect 


: and arrest heretics, and the Church organ- 


izations into ecclesiastical tribunals charged 
with the especial office of guarding ortho- 


‘doxy and subduing heresy, in the spirit of 
: intolerance multiplying ecclesiastical courts 


and cases, and hunting heretics with a 
burning zeal to punish rather than to per- 
suade. 


There are methods of repression besides 
those of violence and force—methods which 


discourage investigation, which imply dic- 
‘tation rather than conviction, which watch 
‘for divergencies, and readily magnify non- 
- essentials, and fail to discriminate between 
‘the vital and the venial, and exhibit intol- 
- erance in case of conscientious differences. 


Such a policy, moreover, is contradictory 
and suicidal, challenging the very resist- 


‘ance it should and would avoid. Denied 
‘fair investigation and conscientious con- 


viction, every manly Christian, loyal to the 
truth, will and should declare with Luther: 


‘**Here I stand. I can do no otherwise 
‘God help me. Amen.” 


Papists should have grown wiser and bet- 
‘ter than even to desire to re-enact the atroc- 


‘ities and follies of Alva and Tilly and the 


‘Duke of Guise. Papists should have grown 
‘wiser and better than, in our day and in 
‘free America, to threaten (Capel, etc.) that 
the word of the Pope might strike like the 
click of the trigger, in the Spirit of ‘‘ Infal- 
libility” that desolated the Netherlands, 
that massacred in France on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Eve, and wrought in that pliant tool 
of the papacy, the dastard King Philip II, 


‘of Spain. 


But more than this, Protestants should 
blush ever again to permit the cruelties of 
Archbishop Laud, or the harshness of Cal- 
vin or the severity of Endicott. We cannot 


‘applaud the persecution of Baptists and 


Quakers though it belonged to the re- 


pressive policy of the Puritans, nor approve 
the burning of Servetus whatever degree of 
assent was given by Calvin; and we donot 
wonder that Archbishop Laud, ‘by ‘the 
petty and tyrannical meddlesomeness of his 
ecclesiastical courts,” made himself, as he 
deserved to be, the most thoroughly hated 
man in all England. 

It is not, indeed, strange that Protestants 
persistently trained and painfully tried by 
the repressive policy of the Papal Church 
should occasionally have retaliated. But 
we can and are glad to affirm that this is 
contrary to the fundamental and formative 
principle of Protestantism. 

‘*Heresy-hunting,” upon the policy of 
repression, is not a dignified office for any 
individual. It may secure notoriety, but 
a notoriety quite apt to be unenviable. 
With the tables turned, the woes of such 
persecution may return to vex the tormentor. 
Nor is it becoming in a Protestant Church, 
exposed, as it ever stands, to ‘‘ traditional ” 
persecution from arrogated authority. The 
usefulness of such a Protestant individual 
or such a Protestant Church, if not already 
ended, is evidently hastening toward its 
termination. The demand for the special 
vocation of heresy-hunting, if it ever ex- 
isted, has, we are glad to believe, disap- 
peared. If we disavow the principle, we 
should, in every wise way, discourage the 
practice. Free investigation should be as- 
sisted and guided. Conscientious convic- 
tion should be encouraged and sought, not 
smitten and crushed. The higher duty is 
to reform, not repress—to restore, not to 
repel. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
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THE REPORT OF THE JOINT COM- 
MITTEE. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM HAYNE LEAVELL. 








Iv was not my purpose to say anything fur- 
ther on the matter of the work of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society and Ameri- 
can Missionary Association in the South ; for 
it seems to me that enough has been said 
to give everybody interested in that work a 
clear conception of its importance and a 
fair knowledge of the difficulties attending 
it. But the purport of the resolutions of 
the Joint Committee has been misappre- 
hended by not a few brethren, as is mani- 
fest from several recent communications to 
the newspapers and from several editorial 
mentions. There seems to prevail with 
some men an impression that the advice to 
one of the societies to do its main werk in 
the West, and tothe other to do its main 
work in the South, was intended to have 
each do its work ezclusively in the section 
where it has hitherto principally operated. 
This is certainly not the intention of the 
Report. The very fact that each organiza- 
tion is advised to work chiefly in the section 
where it has heretofore chiefly labored rec- 
ognizes the existence of a necessity and 
duty to devote a part of its attention to 
other sections. And this recognition of the 
existence of both an opportunity anda duty 
in the South for the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society to do some of its work there 
is all that forthe present this society de- 
sired to have made known. This action 
leaves the society free to respond to any 
calls from the South which it, in the free ex- 
ercise of its judgment, deems judicious. It 
does not, indeed, warrant the establish- 
ment of a zealous propaganda for the pur- 
pose of creating opportunities there. But 
in the present circumstances, with its hands 
practically full with the work in the West, 
and with only here and there a chance to 
work wisely in the South, the American 


.Home Missionary Society cannot regard 


this advice a hardship. The gradual 
growth of Congregational centers in the 
more southerly states will constantly aug- 
ment both the opportunity and duty to 
work there, and this increase will doubt- 
less be rapid enough to fill the capacities of 
the society and exhaust its surplus ener- 
gies. 

The advice of the Joint Committce, 
which, however, cannot become binding 
until the two societies adopt it at their 
annual meetings, leaves the relation of the 
American Home Missionary Society and 
the American Missionary Association in its 
previous standing. They had agreed al- 
ready upon consultation concerning new 





work upon which one desired to enter 





in the principal field of the other. And they 
will continue to do this.’ I cannot see how 
either society is to turn any work over to 
the other in any field where they have been 
operating without injury to that specific 
work; andI am disposed to doubt the wis- 
dom of such a suggestion. But this is not 
an important matter practically, because 
each organization will be very likely to 
hold on to every interest that it has fos- 
tered if there be any probability of its ulti- 
mate and permanent success. The thing 
that I feared the Committee might be in- 
duced to do, and which some brethren 
have interpreted the Committee’s Report as 
doing, was the decision to exclude each 
society from the principal field of the other. 
Speaking more definitely, and perhaps 
more accurately, I was afraid that the Com- 
mittee might advise the American Home 
Missionary Society to withdraw both the 
work it has in hand, and the purpose to 
create opportunities for other work, from 
the South—the chief field of the American 
Missionary Association. This was happily 
not done. My understanding is that ,the 
Committee canvassed this matter very 
thoroughly, and distinctly refused to draw 
a sectional line. This very refusal leaves 
the entrance upon necessary or judicious 
work in the South by the Home Missionary 
Society perfectly optional with that society. 
And with that left optional, it seems to me 
it is all the most ardent friends of the work 
of our denomination at the South can for 
the present require; for it was never their 
wish that the secretaries should be advised 
to do anything that would cripple the great 
work in the West. 

I would also like to express my gratifica- 
tion at the advice to the American Mission- 
ary Association to pay larger attention 
to the work of establishing Congregational 
churches among the people whom it mostly 
reaches in the South. I do not underrate 
the tremendous importance of educating 
the rising generation of colored people, 
and I totally differ from every man who 
intimates that the very highest education 
we can possibly give the Negro is in the 
smallest degree detrimental either to his 
usefulness or hishappiness. My judgment 
is based upon a lifelong intimacy with the 
Negro race as his ‘‘young marster,” his 
companion, and his teacher. Notwith- 
standing, I am of the opinion that the time 
has come when it is the duty of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association to search out 
opportunities to establish churches in the 
South for the Negroes. In this way we will 
get a better hold upon them, and will be 
able to use them to better purpose in the 
elevation of their race, than by merely edu- 
cating them and turning them loose to go 
into such churches as they find already or- 
ganized in the localities of their residence. 

Believing most thoroughly in the wisdom 
of the cautious resolutions of the Commit- 
tee, if 1 properly apprehend them, I sincere- 
ly hope all controversies between brethren 
who are with me, the friends of both soci- 
eties will cease, and that we will work 
together on the basis there laid down until 
other exigencies arise, which demand other 
and larger methods. 

Boston, Mass, 
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NATURE IN AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. 





BY R. A. OAKES, 





Tue sentiment of Nature is one of the last 
esthetic possessions of man. It is slow of 
growth. Its development needs not alone 
the sense of personal security, but a knowl- 
edge of the laws which govern her working. 
To primitive and medieval man spirits of 
good and evil peopled, in countless legions, 
the unseen depths of the air, laughed or 
derided in every ripple of the waters, and 
lurked in the shadows of every forest. The 
folk-lore of every nation is full of quaint 
and curious beliefs regarding demons and 
fairies, dryads and hamadryads; and the 
altars that were dedicated to these invisible 
spirits often reeked with the blood of hu- 
man sacrifices. So tough and vital is pop- 
ular tradition that even to-day humanity 
has not wholly freed itself from its sway. 
In the north of Europe the peasant still 
apologizes to the ash, once believed to be 
the Adam of the race, when he lays his ax 
at its roots. Even here ip Massachusetts 


my next-door neighbor believes the moon 
guards his pig-pen with a mystic’ influence, 
and that, if its occupants are killed in its 
wane, the pork, in pot or pan, will also 
wane and leave nothing but grease. 

While Nature thus seemingly harbored 
an unseen and dreaded antagonism, it was 
impossible for man to discover either ten- 
derness or beauty in her presence. She 
was, indeed, the inexorable monster which 
John Stuart Mill has painted. Her might 
and majesty benumbed and overpowered 
him. Here and there, in favored localities 
only, we find the impress of Nature’s more 
joyous aspects running, like threads of gold, 
through the woofs of human expression. 
Our far-away ancestors chanted them in the 
valley of the Indus; under the brilliant sun 
of wind-swept Greece man made fitting re- 
sponses; Dante acknowledged the influence 
with a grim fervor; Chaucer sang for the 
dear mother many a joyous bargeret. 

The beautiful in Nature is, however, but 
rarely the source from which the poet 
draws his inspiration. It is but the back- 
ground on which he paints the more ab- 
sorbing passion; the yearning of the male 
biped for his mate; the instinct which adds 
luster to the plumage of the oriole, and 
color and fragrance to the flower; the un. 
written law along whose lines modern 
science traces the evolution of life. Never 
but once have the impulses of the deeper 
birth of Nature, the “‘ light that never shone 
on sea or land,” the seeing that is built of 
music, found its seer. It is true that other 
poets beside Wordsworth have written of 
Nature. Our own Bryant and Whittier, and 
Street whom the present generation cares 
not to remember, have caught her softer 
breathings and interpreted them for their 
fellows; but to Wordsworth alone has been 
given that deeper insight which Plato calls 
the prophet’s glow of inspiration. 

Again,the poet deals in sensuous images ; 
he paints in broad masses; he roams un- 
questioned in the realms of fancy. Miss 
Mitford could never forgive the poet who 
grew snow-drops and crocuses in the 
wrong season. Mr. Burroughs is inspired 
by the same feeling, and seeks to lay the 
rule of a Gradgrind on the idealizations of 
the imagination. When Mr. Aldrich tells 
us that the moonlight fairies use the lovely 
chalices of the morning-glory for drinking- 
cups we accept the prettiness of the conceit, 
though we kaow such ause impossible. 
Sir William Jones, in his preface to the 
‘‘Hymns of Calidasa,” justifies that poet 
against a critic of Mr. Burrough’s school, 
alleging that a scrupulous exactness leaves 
nothing for the critical enjoyment and 
imagination of the reader. 

Aristotle and Bacon considered _fic- 
tion and poetry equivalent terms. Hap- 
pily we have a constantly growing 
literature which has the delineation of 
Nature for its object, which is poetical 
without resorting to the art of the poet, 
and is sufficiently exact without the aid of 
nomenclature. We have, indeed, in the 
writings of Catesby, Bartram, Wilson, Au- 
dubon and Nuttall the requirements of 
exact science and the sentiment of Nature 
combined; but outside of these contribu- 
tions, America has produced many writers 
who have no Old World peers, Gilbert 
White, Ruskin, Hamerton and Jefferies 
alone excepted. 

The first of these contributions to Nature 
in American literature which I have been 
enabled to find—the result of a hunt whose 
rare enjoyment is known only to the biblio- 
maniac—is St. John Crevecceur’s ‘‘ Letters 
from an American Farmer.” The book 
bears the imprint of Mathew Carey, a 
Fenian of the last century. The author, I 
imagine, has a taint of Munchausen in his 
blood. He describes an organized attack of 
the bees upon a king-bird, and of his taking 
from the latter’s crop one hundred and sev- 
enty of these winged warriors, a mass quite 
as large as the bird itself. Hazlitt, in the 
Edinburgh Review, tells us that “he re- 
counts a battle between two snakes with a 
Homeric gravity and exuberance of style. 
He paints the dazzling, almost invisible 
flutter of the humming-bird’s wing. Mr. 
Moore’s airiest verse is not more light and 
evanescent.” Mrs. Grant’s ‘‘Memoirs of 
an American Lady” came later; but when 
the reader is aware that the author re- 
turned to Scotland at the -age of thirteen, 





and that the book was written nearly forty 
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years after her return, he can put little 
faith in the statements it contains. 

The growth of American rura) literature 
is confined almost wholly to the last half of 
the present century. Thoreau’s ‘‘ Week” 
appeared in 1849; but it dropped still-born 
from the press. Willis’s ‘‘ Rural Letters” 
appeared in the same year; but the book 
has in it quite as much of Almack’s and 
memories of Lady Blessington’s dinners as 
the beauties of our pastoral scenery. In 
1850 came Miss Cooper's ‘ Rural Hours.” 
To the boy whose sense of Nature had been 
fostered by Cowper, Thomson and Bloom- 
field, this daily record of the sylvan year 
was a new revelation. It was the “open 
sesame” to Nature’s infinite treasures, the 
folding away of shutters from hitlierto un- 
seeing eyes. Four years later came ‘‘ Wal- 
den” and Wilson Flagg’s ‘‘ Studies in Field 
and Forest”; and almost yearly since, some 
charming contribution has been added. 
Again and again have the homely details of 
the lives led by the dwellers in New Eng- 
land farmhouses been photographed. The 
pictures are steeped in a haze of youthful 
memories; they glow with a nimbus of 
tenderness and beauty; and when they are 
supplemented by the skill of the artist, 
who can resist them? One follows Mr. 
Gibson through the changes of the pastoral 
year, and along the picturesque by-ways, 
spell-bound, under a double enchantment, 
lingering over the dainty skill of the artist, 
yet tempted away by the honeyed sweetness 
of the text. 

Mrs. Rollins has gone over much of the 
same ground; but through her ‘‘ New Eng- 
land By-Gones” there runs an undertone of 
sadness, a confession, barely tangible, that 
life has never offered her any compensa- 
tions for the losses of her youth. Mr. Hill, 
in *‘ Homespun,” has drawn on these pictur- 
esque lives for manya charming idyl. Mr. 
Warner, ‘On Being a Boy,” has given the 
sensuous side, when life consists only of 
legs and a stomach, while Miss Elaine Good- 
ale has drawn the home interior in ‘* The 
Journal of a Farmer's Daughter,” a writer 
too exquisitely self-conscious for pure en- 
joyment. Nor from these must we omit 
Judd’s ‘‘ Margaret,” which is full of lovely 
pictures, Mrs. Stowe's *‘Oldtown” and 
** Poganuc,” Beecher’s ‘‘ Norwood” and Mr. 
Tenney’s ‘‘ Coronation.” 

Of studies in the floral and faunal world 
I know of nothing more charming than 
Lowell's ‘‘ Garden Acquaintance” and five 
or six papers of Colonel Higginson. It is 
true the latter errs in attributing the lisp 
of the hair-bird to the slight fluttering of 
the wings against the side and in giving 
the honor of naming the Houstonia to our 
frontier hero; but for charming diction and 
wealth of scholarly illustration what other 
writers can compare? Mr. Burroughs has 
given us picture after picture of the same 
life. He isthe most voluminous of all our 
sylvan writers, his sixth volume being in 
preparation for the press, with many 
papers still buried in the pages of old 
magazines. He rarely attempts to enrich 
his pages with any extraneous charm; 
and his statements are nearly always dog- 
matic, even when he cannot know, as when 
he says there are no bachelor birds by 
choice; but, with his faults, what lover of 
Nature can spare him, or fail to feel pleas- 
ure with the advent of every new volume? 

Wilson Flagg has written of every phase 
of Nature with the eye of the naturalist and 
the inspiration of the poet. For nearly eighty 
years he has watched the procession of the 
flowers, and listened to the songs of the 
birds. Miss Harris has also written very 
charmingly of the flowers and birds. Her 
books, ‘Wood and Meadow Rambles,” 
and ‘‘ Wild Flowers” are full of bright 
and lovely pictures, and her ‘* Door-yard 
Folk,” is a fitting comparison to Mr. In- 
gersoll’s ‘‘ Friends Worth Knowing.” 

I look along the shelves where for years 
{ have been gathering the works of our 
rural writers, and find how many still re- 
main unmentioned. Here are the “Star 
Papers” which firsy saw light in Tae In- 
DEPENDENT thirty years ago, the “Up 
Country Letters” of Mansfield, the 
“Up the River” of Shelton, the “ Country 
“*Margins” of Hammond, the ‘ Woods 
and Waters” of Street, the ‘‘ White Hills” 
of Starr King, the chronicle of “ Edge- 
wood,” and the “Rural” and “ Wet Day 
Studies” of Mitchell, the “ Sparrowgrass 











Papers” of Cozzens, and the ‘‘ Foot Notes” 
of Barron. The Rev. Dr. Prime, who 
draws a long bow when he says, “‘ only one 
man ever lived who had the patience, per- 
severance and fortitude to study the ways 
of birds,” is here ‘‘Under the Trees.” 
Here are Thoreau and Bronson Alcott, 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘Note Books,” and Walt 
Whitman’s ‘‘Specimen Days.” Here is 
Mrs. Dunning’s ‘*Among the Trees,” the 
“Warwick Woodlands” of Herbert, in 
which scenic descriptions and gastronomi- 
cal feats alternate, Gannett’s ‘‘ Year of 
Miracle,” Mis: Jewett’s ‘‘Country By- 
ways,” and last and least ‘‘Adirondack Mur- 
ray”; and here I have reserved room for 
the delightful volumes which Mrs. Treat, 
Edith Thomas, Kate Foote, Lillie Barr, and 
Ada Peck are yet to gather from the 
wastes of the periodical press. 


Norton, Mass. 
a — — 


ENGLISH PURITANS 
IN NEW YORK CITY IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 





BY PROF. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 


In an early account book, which has been 
handed down in my father’s family, and 
which is now in my possession, dating froin 
the seventeenth century, occur the follow- 
ing records: 

‘*Barah Woolsey was born in New York, Au- 

gust ye 3d,in ye year 1650. Aug. 7, she was 
baptized in ye English church by Mr. Denton, 
Capt. Newtown, godfather. George Woolsey 
was born in New York, October 10, 1652; Oc- 
tober 12 he was baptized in the Dutch church, 
Mrs, Newtown, godmother. Thomas Woolsey 
was born at Hemsted, April 10, 1655, and there 
baptized by Mr. Denton. Rebeckah Woolsey 
was born at New York, Feb. 13, 1659. Feb. 
16 she was baptized in the Dutch church, Mr. 
Bridges, godfather, and her grandmother, god- 
mother, etc.” 
Several times these records had passed un- 
der my eye; but not thinking of dates or 
ecclesiastical history, I innocently supposed 
that the two churches referred to in New 
York City were the Dutch Reformed and 
the English Episcopal. During the past 
Winter, however, my attention has been 
called to the origin of Presbyterianism in 
New York, and these ancient records as- 
sumed a new meaning. They disclose a 
very interesting and long forgotten chapter 
of ecclesiastical history in our metropolis 
and our emprre state. 

George Woolsey was the son of the Rev. 
Benjamin Woolsey, a pastor of the English 
church in Rotterdam, Holland, the success- 
or of Dr. Wm. Ames. He was a Puritan 
emigrant from Yarmouth, England. George, 
the son, came over in a Dutch vessel to 
Plymouth in 1628; but soon after, with 
Isaac Allerton, removed to Manhattan 
Island, where they established themselves 
as merchants. He married, Dec. 9th, 
1647, Rebekah Cornell, a sister of Sarah 
Cornell, whose first husband was Thomas 
Willett, formerly of Bristol, England, and 
whose second husband was Charles Bridges, 
the gentleman mentioned in the register. 
(‘*Whitaker’s Southhold,” p. 250.) Captain 
Newtown, the godfather, was the celebrated 
military officer of Governor Stuyvesant, 
who became one of the orisrinal proprietors 
of Jamaica, L.I. Sarah, the eldest child, 
whose baptism is first recorded, married 
Capt. William Hallett, of Halett’s Cove, 
L. I., whose father, William, had come from 
Dorsetshire, England, to Greenwich, Conn.. 
and thence to Hallett’s Cove, L.I. He was 
asturdy Puritan, and was deposed from 
this office as sheriff in 1656, and tined and 
imprisoned, by Governor Stuyvesant, ‘ for 
entertaining Rev. Mr. Wickenden from 
Rhode Island, allowing him to preach at 
his house and receiving the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper from his hands.” (See 
‘“Riker’s Newtown,” p. 408.) 

Mr. Denton, the minister who baptized 
Sarah in New York in 1650 and Thomas at 
Hempstead in 1655, was Richard Denton, 
the English Presbyterian, who came to 
America from Halifax, England, in 1630. 
He settled at first at Stamford, Conn., 
where he was pastor for several years; 
but in 1644 he removed with a portion of 
his flock to Hempstead, L. I., where he re- 
mained until 1658, when he returned to 
England. In 1657 the Dutch pastors of 
New Amsterdam wrote to the Classis of 
Amsterdam that, ‘‘ At Hempstead, about 
seven Dutch miles from here, there are 





some Independents, also many of our per- 
suasion, and Presbyterians. They have 
also a Presbyterian preacher named Richard 
Denton, an honest, pious, liberal man.” 

Richard Denton seems to have ministered 
also to a little flock of Puritans in New 
Amsterdam (now New York City). We 
note that it is said that the baptism of Sarah 
Woolsey took place in the Hnglish church. 
There can be no mistake here; for English 
is contrasted with the Dutch of the next 
baptism, and Richard Denton, the English 
Presbyterian, officiates. 

We have examined the records of the 
Reformed Church and find the entry: 
‘Sara Wolsey baptized Aug. 7. Getuygen. 
—Brejne Netting, Sara Van Brugge, Su- 
sanna Breser.” This entry does not men- 
tion the officiating minister. Indeed, this 
registry of baptisms is not the original list; 
but a copy made by Dominie Selyns of all 
the baptisms in the church up to his pas- 
torate, 1682. We do not understand by 
English church a distinct edifice from the 
Dutch church, but that an English 
Puritan church worshiped alongside of the 
French and the Dutch churches in the one 
church building then existing within the 
fort at New Amsterdam. That there was 
such an English Puritan church at the time, 
and even earlier, is clear from abundant 
evidence. Francis Doughty, an English 
Presbyterian minister, son of a Bristol al- 
derman, and probably vicar of Godberry, 
Gloucester, who was silenced for noncon- 
formity, was one of the original settlers of 
Taunton, Mass., in 1637. He removed from 
New England because he differed from the 
Taunton church in holding that children of 
baptized parents, whether these were com- 
municants or not, were Abraham’s children 
and ought to be baptized. He soughta 
home among the Dutch and received the 
conveyance of Mespat (now Newtown) 
L. L., with the view of establishing a Puri- 
tan colony from New England. The settle- 
ment was begun, but was soon destroyed 
by the Indians, and the minister and his 
flock were driven into Manhattan Island for 
shelter during the war. He officiated as 
minister to the English Puritans in our in- 
fant city for several years, from 1643 to 
1648 (‘‘Doc. Hist. N. Y,” I, 426; ‘‘ Rikers 
Newtown,” p. 20), and was supported by 
public contributions from the English with 
the assistance of the Dutch. His daughter 
was married to Adrien Van der Donck, a 
prominent lawyer in the city. Governors 
Kieft and Stuyvesant did not interfere with 
his preaching. They rather favored 
it, but they were indignant at Doughty, 
and persecuted him because he would not, 
give up his claims on Mespat. This case 
was the subject of complaint in a represen- 
tation from New Netherland, published in 
1650, subscribed by Van der Donck and 
others, which Stuyvesant was compelled to 
answer to the authorities of Holland. 
Doughty was glad to escape from the arbi- 
trary governor, and went into Maryland and 
became the first Presbyterian minister in 
that colony and in Virginia. This fact has 
recently been brought to light by Edward 
D. Neill, in his valuable historical mono- 
graphs. Doughty preached in Lower 
Accomac County, on the eastern shore of 
Virginia, where his brother-in-law, William 
Stone, resided, in 1650. He was at Patux- 
ent in 1659 at a dinner given to the Dutch 
ambassadors, and also preached for a time 
in Westmoreland County, Virginia. He 
was more than thirty years prior to 
Makemie in Maryland and Virginia and de- 
serves the credit of being the first Presby- 
terian minister not only in New York City, 
but also in Maryland and Virginia. He 
preached to the little flocks here and there, 
which were subsequently gathered, from 
thirty to fifty years later, into church organ- 
izations. Driven from one place by intol- 
erance he fled to another, and carried on his 
Master's work in spite of difficulties of every 
kind. 

The English church to which Doughty 
ministered in New Amsterdam is, doubt- 
less, the earlier form of the same English 
church in which Denton baptized Sara 
Woolsey, in 1650. 

Just about this time there was a change 


of Dutch pastors in our city. Johannes | 


Bacherus left for Holland in 1649. John 
Megapolensis was on his way from Rensse- 
laerwyck to Holland in 1649, when he was 
stopped at New Amsterdam and called to 





the vacant charge. He was intolerant to 
the Lutherans and the Independents, and 
was rebuked for it by the West India Com- 
pany (‘‘Corwin’s Manual,” p. 379). The 
English Puritans demanded services of their 
own, and kept together during the times of 
Doughty and Denton. The Dutch saw it 
to be good policy to satisfy them. Accor- 
dingly Samuel Drusius, who had been pas- 
tor of the Dutch church of Austin Friars, 
London, and who could preach in French 
and English, was called to assist Megapo- 
lensis. In 1652 he began his work, and was 
very acceptable to the Puritans. We see 
no reason to doubt that the English service 
was continued in the one church alongside 
of the Dutch and the French, for the benefit 
of the Puritan population. 

The establishment of the Church of Eng- 
land worship by the chaplain in the fort in 
1678, after the English conquest, doubtless 
drew some from their numbers. And the 
establishment of the Church of England, in 
1694, supported by the Tory governors, 
tended to weaken them. Yet the Rev. 
John Miller, the Episcopal rector, on his re- 
turn to London in 1695, reports that there 
were 40 families of English Dissenters in 
the city; and we learn from Episcopal 
sources that the congregation of Trinity 
church was in large part of those who pre- 
ferred the Presbyterian order, but who wor- 
shiped there, having no other place to go 
to. (See Baird, ‘‘Magazine of American 
History, 1879,” p. 605.) In 1707, Francis 
Makemie and John Hampton, two Presby- 
terian ministers on their way to Boston, 
were invited by the New York Puritans to 
preach for them. The Consistory of the 
Dutch church, in accordance with their 
generous custom, offered their church edi- 
fice for the purpose; but their kindness was 
prevented by the tyranny of Governor Con- 
burg. However, Makemie preached in the 
private house of William Jackson, in Pearl 
Strect, and baptized a child there, and 
Hampton went to Newtown, L. I., and 
preached there. They were arrested and 
put on trial by the arbitrary act of 
the governor; but he was obliged to 
release them; for it was shown that they 
had violated no law. A narrative of this 
trial was published by Makemie, and the 
affair noised abroad as an act of unjusti- 
fiable persecution; it was made a great deal 


of by Presbyterian lawyers in subsequent 
times. Otherwise, it might have been for- 
gotten that Makemie preached that sermon 
and baptized that child. We have no rea- 
son to suppose that the services rendered by 
Doughty, Denton and Makemie to the Puri- 
tans of our city were the only ones in those 
early times. We should not be surprised if 
it should be found that several other Pres- 
byterian and Congregational ministers con- 
ducted services for the Puritan population - 
of our metropolis between the time of Den- 
ton and that of Makemie. 

It is noteworthy that there is the same 
connection between the Puritans of our city 
and the Long Island towns in the time of 
Makemie as we have observed in the times 
of Doughty and Denton. The Puritan fam- 
ilies were intermarried, and the connection 
continued to be intimate during the seven- 
teenth century. 

The names which meet us in the early 
records of the Puritans of Long Island 
again appear among the founders of the 
Presbyterian Church in New York in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. The 
Hallet's, the Woolseys, the Jacksons, the 
Youngs, the Van Hornes and Smiths were 
the nucleus of Puritanism in both places. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 








THE aby in Gen. xlix, 10 is primarily au 
etymological crux,the theological interpretation 
depending upon the manner in which the form 
is explained. Conservative critics have given it 
an active nominal meaning and ref2rred it to 
the Messiah. Others interpret it as an abstract 
noun in the meaning of rest, quiet; and others 
still, on the basis of the lxx, make the w the 
relative pronoun. Dillmann, in the fourth 
edition of his Genesis commentary, which ap- 
peared a short time ago, rejects these interpreta- 
tions, on the basis thut they are either unnatural 
or impossible forms. It is for him, as really for 
a majority of the critics, a nomen loci, referring 
to the Biblical Shiloh. The whole is a vaticinium 
post eventum, and is to furnish a prophetic basis 
for the later military prominence of the tribe of 
Juda. The Messianic interpretation he regards 

*as an invention of the later Jews, effected by 
means of a change in the vocalization, a trick to 
which resort was had not infrequently in order 
to bring about an “‘ Hinlegung” where an “Aus- 
legung” would not produce the desired result. 
The basis was furnished by Ezech. xxi, 82 (v. 27 
in A. V.), where the ppyip ts expressed as sub- 
ject. . 
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Missions. 


CHRISTIAN MEDICAL WORK IN 
SHENSI. 


BY THE REV. ©. M. CADY. 








Ir any reader of Taz INDEPENDENT has 
an idea that the Chinese are generally hun- 
gering and thirsting after the Gospel, or 
that the Macedonian cry is abroad in this 
land, let him come and live here, in the 
province of Shensi, for example. He will 
need to remain but a few weeks to be 
made aware that heis not wanted. Needed 
he is, no doubt; but wanted he certainly is 
not. Except for the curiosity to see the 
‘foreign devil,” and possibly make some 
cash out of him, the common people, if left 
to themselves, are supremely indifferent 
whether he come, stay, or go, while the gen- 
try, and especially the officials, wish bim 
anywhere else. Except as he is able to do 
one thing, he will soon feel that, with all 
their politeness and suavity—and there is no 
doubt that we are treated here far more civ- 
illy than they are treated at home—nearly 
every mother’s son of them, were he sure of 
gaining his end, would pay him something 
to leave. There is little or no open hostil- 
ity. You are simply a superfluous gratu- 
ity. There are a few lingering feelings of 
kindly gratitude occasioned by the famine 
relief work of ’77 and’78; but with a strange 
lack of foresight which has characterized 
the Protestant Church more than once, that 
splendid opportunity was not followed up, 
but lost through neglect, and almost all the 
fruit was gathered by the Roman Catholics; 
and thus the help and sympathy which 
rightfully belong to us, five or six years af- 
ter are mostly passed away or turned 
against us. Putting one side, of course, the 
gaining of sufficient knowledge of the lan- 
guage and habits of the people, the first, 
and I may say the most difficult problem 
which confronts the new-comer, and which 
must be overcome in some way in establish- 
ing a Christian mission in a new field like 
this, is how to meet and do away with the 
indifference, the intense prejudice of the 
people and their mistrust of our intentions, 
and so prepare a favorable hearing for the 
Gospel. 

Manifestly, the first and most effectual 
answer must lie in the direction of a need, 
widespread and generally acknowledged, 
not alone among the lower classes, but 
especially among the literati and the offi- 
cials, whence mostly. arises and is kept 
alive this hatred and suspicion. Moreover, 
the work attempted must be of the most 
practical, active and manifestly benevolent 
sort. The Chinese are too thoroughly satu- 
rated with selfishness, dominated by inter- 
ested motives, too much “ given to lying” 
and talk to be won by speech alone. Now, 
beyond all comparison, the form of Chris- 
faan activity which satisfies both these con- 
ditions is the healing of men’s bodies. Here 
is a constantly recurring and felt need of 
help. By high and low, in medical knowl- 
edge and skill, we are generally acknowl- 
edged to be the superiors, at least in sur- 
gery. If one possesses only medical expe- 
rience enough to heal a few sick folk, he 
no longer feels he is not wanted. With 
such knowledge and skill he quickly gains 
a standing such as, without it or unasso- 
ciated with some one who has it, he may 

labor and wait for years to gain. The Chi- 
nese have an idea that any one who comes 
from America or England to preach or teach 
is also able to practice medicine; and it is 
a disappointment to them to find any of us 
not so qualified, much more if none ina 
station or mission are physicians. 

This need is felt and this advantage is 
acknowledged, as I have said, not merely by 
the poor and middle classes, but also—what 
is most significant—by the scholars and 
officials. Then, too, this kind of Christian 
labor manifests most unmistakably and 
efficiently the motive with which we come 
and the spirit of the Gospel we design to 
teach. Here, with judicious handling, there 
is no chance for misunderstanding except 
by a merely caviling mind. Like the heal- 
ings and miraculous acts of Christ, medical 
work, done in the true Christian spirit, is in 
itself a revelation, a manifesting forth of the 

good news of God; not merely or prima- 
rily a proof of it. For these and other rea- 
sons their medical work is beyond question 





the method for preparing the way for other 
kinds of labor and introducing practical 
and philanthropic Christianity. It meets 
an urgent need, it disarms prejudice, it 
embodies the Christian spirif and motive, 
and so shows at once that the foreign Chris- 
tians come to do good and not to get good. 
What animmense advantage this last con- 
sideration is only those can fully appreciate 
who have tried to open a new field here 
with and without medical aid. Other de- 
partments are not without preparatory and 
introductory influence; other means have 
been and are more or less successfully em- 
ployed to break down the prejudice and 
remove mistrust. 

I don’t for a moment think of disparaging 
them by exalting this, I simply urge that in 
the beginning of a new work the healing of 
disease is the most rapid, efficient, and en- 
during in its results in the directions above 
mentioned. I have come to two conclu- 
sions, therefore. First, that no station ought 
to be opened for permanent settlement 
without at least one member possessing 
some knowledge and experience of medical 
practice—the more the better. 


With common sense and discretion 
enough to use a little knowledge, it is aston- 
ishing how far a little can be made to go 
here. I would not in the least discourage 
any coming without having studied medi- 
cine to some extent—all have not the requi- 
site taste or means of gaining such 
knowledge and experience—but I would 
urge all who can to do so, not with the ex- 
pectation of spending a large share of their 
time nor any considerable part of their 
missionary life in healing the sick and in- 
jured, but simply as the quickest and best 
means of beginning work. 

Iam well aware of the danger and the 
consequent objection that, if the people 
discover that you can heal, your time will 
be all taken up with this kind of work; but 
it is a danger which, with care and determi- 
nation, can be kept within proper limits and 
can even be turned into a positive advan- 
tage, as in no other way can one so quickly 
and easily come into close personal con- 
tact, sympathy and understanding of the 
people—an absolutely necessary requisite as 
any one can see. Besides, the opportunities 
so afforded are, other things being equal, 
far more favorable to speaking a word in 
season than under other circumstances. 
But suppose you do find the best share of 
your strength and time for three or four 
years after the first, to be engrossed with 
healing the bodies of men, with only now 
and then a chance at their souls; provided 
there be no regular physician for the place, 
your time, so far from being wasted, could 
not possibly, under the existing circum- 
stances, be better employed in creating a 
favorable impression and preparing the 
soil for subsequent sowing; nay, also in 
sowing the seed of life. Moreover this 
danger and objection only more clearly re- 
veals the necessity of the second conclusion 
to which I come—namely, that for the high- 
est success no station should be opened 
without one thoroughly educated and skill- 
ful Christian physician as one of its mem- 
bers. The principle of economy and divis- 
ion of labor would demand this, if no other 
interest were involved. Such a manis de- 
manded as an interpreter, to stand, as it 
were, between the people and all other 
Christian workers, explaining by his deeds, 
in unequivocal language, what he and they 
have come to do. This very year, this mis- 
sion of the American Board is urgently in 
need of at least three physicians, merely for 
the sake of the work itself; before another 
year goes by we could place at least three 
more where each would soon have more 
cases than he or she could attend to. But 
where are the three or the six? Or, supposing 
they should apply, would the Christian pub- 
lic at home sanction the sending of that 
number to one field by the Board? 

During the last year and a half of my 
stay in the States, I conversed or corre- 
sponded with not less than eighteen young 
medical men and women, all of them more 
or less interested in Christian work in the 
foreign part of the field, and I barely se- 
cured one, the only undergraduate, I believe, 
among the number. We hope to see him 
cut next Fall. I have just learned that one 
more of these eighteen has decided for the 
foreign field; but has gone to Beirut, Syria. 
If the call was to an essentially narrow and 





circumscribed field of medical practice 
there would seem to be more adequate 
reason for the exceedingly limited number 
who have thusfar responded to this call. 
Limitation there is undoubtedly, not in the 
variety of diseases, but, owing to the preju- 
dices and superstitions of the people, par- 
ticularly in the line of surgery, and at the 
start, till one has somewhat established a 
reputation; but it must also be said that a 
young physician will meet with far more 
cases and kinds of disease in the first year 
of his practice here than he will in two or 
three years at home. 

There lie before me the two yearly re- 
ports that Dr. R. H. A. Schofield was per- 
mitted to make before he was so _ strangely 
taken from us. A comparison will abund- 
antly show the rapidity with which medi- 
cal work develops under the hand of a 
thoroughly equipped and skillful man even 
here in the interior. 


1881,—Total in patients treated.............. 40 
1882.—- Total in patients treated.............. 105 
1881,—Total out patients. ...............0000 8,488 
1882,—Total out patients, .................006 6,570 
1881.—Total persons attended at their 
iimtnacconasaneccnsanennebsentes none 
1882.—Total persons attended at their 
ROUIEB.0s50 coccndicdccscctcnseseeec;s. ‘OS 
1881.—Total different persons treated...... 1,861 
1882.—Total different persons treated...... 8,247 
1881.—Grand total persons treated.......... 3,628 
188¢.—Grand total persons treated......... 6,707 


Dr. Schofield by his success—yes, by his 
death too—has made the way much more 
open and easy throughout the province for 
all subsequent efforts in this direction. 
Any one willing to follow his example may 
rest assured that by his medical skill and 
work he will not only prepare the way for 
the coming but also be the means of bring- 
ing, in ever increasing power, the Kingdom 
of God down among men. I have written 
to call attention to our need of medical help, 
solely as a means of carrying on Christian 
work among the people themselves, and 
have purposely omitted all consideration of 
its need in relation to the missionaries. I 
have done s0, first, because everybody at 
home at all interested will admit this at 
once (indeed, if that were the principal 
need, a physician to every station in this 
plain would hardly be required), and sec- 
ondly, because, even thoughit were not ad- 
mitted, there would be no occasion to press 
the needs of the worker in comparison 
with the needs of the work. Men at home, 
for the sake of money, go themselves and 
take their wives and even their children 
days and weeks and months beyond all 
means of medical advice; and yet no one 
seems.to think it necessary to commiserate 
them very much or even pass around the 
hat. Finally, please bear in mind that in 
writing I have reference to the needs and 
conditions of the field assigned last*year to 
the new mission of the American Board in 
Northern China—the Shensi Mission. How 
applicable the facts and suggestions may 
be to other fields I will not presume to say. 

Tal YUEN FER SHENSI, CHINA, 
pie die et al 

Swiss laborers play a more important part 
in African mission work than is apparent at 
first sight. Many persons of Helvetian na- 
tionality have been engaged in the service of 
the Evangelical Missionary Society of Paris. 
Among them are M. Maitin, of the Bernese Jura, 
the founder of the station of Berea, whose pe- 
riod of service numbers forty years; M. P. Ger- 
mond, of Vaud, who established the station of 
Thabana Morena, 22 years ago; M. Ellenberger, 
founder of the station at Massitissi, and M. M. 
Ad. Mabille and Du Voisin, all, also of Vaud, who 
have been twenty yearsin Africa. About a year 
ago M. Jeanmairet, of Neuchatel, associated 
himself with M. Coillard’s enterprise of founding 
a mission on the Zambesi. North of the Trans- 
vaal, Swiss missionaries are laboring in the ser- 
vice of a society exclusively Helvetian--the Ro- 
man Swiss mission founded by the free church 
of the Canton of Vaud, and partly supported by 
the Independent churches of Geneva and Neu- 
chatel. In this mission, which has stations at 
Elim, or Waterfall, and Valdesia, a school has 
been established, the Sigwamba language has 
been reduced to writing, anda grammar of it 
anda hymn book have been published. This 
language is spoken through a wide territory, and 
opens the way to the missionaries over an ex- 
tensive sphere of influence. M. P. Berthoud, 
one of the missionaries here, having returned to 
Switzerland for his health, has exerted himself 
to form there an industrial society for the de- 
velopment of agriculture and the resources of 
the Spelouken territory. The late Major Malan, 
who was distinguished for his exertions in be- 
half of African missions was by birth a Swiss. 
In addition to these laborers, the long list of the 
missionaries of the Basle Missionary Society, on 


the west coast of, A furnishes other testi- 
mony to the industry of Swiss evangelists in the 
work of Christianizing the Dark Continent, 


...-The Bengal Census Report has a paragraph 
about the Native Church which gives great pleas- 
ure to the Christians : 

* The Native Christians are the most rapidly pro- 
gressing class in Bengal, It has been shown that 
they have increased, chiefly by conversion, at the 
rate of 64-07 per cent. during the nine years wnich 
have elapsed since the census of 1872, and it only 
remains to notice their distribution. Out of the 
whole number of 86,806 more than one-third, or 85,- 
992, are found in Lohardugga, where a German Prot- 
estant Mission has long been laboring among the 
aboriginal and semi-Hinduized tribes of that dis- 
trict. The 24 Pergunnahs stand next, with 8,048, the 
converts of several Missionary Societies, both Prot- 
estant and Romanists, Dacca has 7,710, mostly 
Roman Catholics, and Nuddea 6,804, partly converts 
of the Church Missionary Society and partly mem- 
bers ofa Romish Mission church in that district. 
Calcutta itself has comparatively few,—viz., a little 
more than 4,000, including the suburbs, Six other 
districts have mote than 1,000 in each, Backer- 
gunge has 2,802, Furreedpoor 2,591, and Chumparun 
1,814, in all of which districts the Roman Catholic 
Church has mission stations, The Santhal Pergun- 
nabs have 2,i18 and Singbhoom 2,988, where the 
Church Missionary Society and the German Lutheran 
Mission work respectively; and Cuttack, where 
a Baptist Mission has long been established, has 
1,819,” 


....-The Finnish missionaries in Ovamboland, 
Africa, have at last been rewarded for twelve 
and a half years of labor there by the privilege of 
organizing the first Ovambo church at Ondonga. 
Six youth were baptized on the occasion, The 
first convert from among this people was bap- 
tized in Finland in 1876. Affairs were very much 
disturbed in the home land, so that, in 1879, a 
number of youth, who wished to be baptized, 
were obliged to flee to Omaruru, where they were 
instructed in schools of the Rhenish Mission,and 
received the sacrament in 1881, This news had 
a good influence on their fellow tribesmen, 
and other youth became candidates for baptism. 
One of the baptized persons ventured to return 
from Omaruru and teach in the school, although 
he had barely escaped being murdered on a pre- 
vious visit he had made to his home, Now others 
of the converte in Omaruru are thinking of 
returning, and the missionaries are greatly en- 
couraged. The Mission is conducted by six 
missionaries at two stations and returns 89 pu- 
pils in the schools, 


...-One of the most interesting services, in 
connection with the anniversary of the Marathi 
Mission of the American Board in India, is the 
communion. At the last annual mecting, a 
great congregatiun gathered around the table 
of the Lord Sunday afternoon, “ There were 
about 700 communicants, most of whom were 
members of the churches connected with the 
American Mission; but a goodly number were 
from other Missions. Such a gathering of native 
Christians, says a correspondent, is probably to 
be seen nowhere else in Western India. Let 
those who will, he adds, declaim about the 
‘failure of Missions’; but the sight of such a 
company as this, of intelligent, joyous Christian 
men and women, who were but lately gathered 
from the darkness and hopelessness of hea- 
thenismn, is sufficient proof that the Word of the 


Lord has not lost its power, but thatit ‘shall 
stand forever.’” 


...-The Swedish Mission station at McKullo, 
East Africa, now includes 76 members, and re- 
turns baptisms during the year covered by its 
report of 6 converts and 9 Christian children. 
The boys’ school contains 43 pupils, who are 
arranged in four classes. Besides their native 
language (Amharic) the poys are taught Ethio- 
pic (the church language of Abyssinia) Swedish 
and German, history, geography, mathematics, 
and religion. The missionaries attach particu- 
lar importanoe to the discipline of lan- 

, and they profess to find that it is well 
or the pupils to know Swedish, so that newly 
arrived missionaries can begin to instruct them 
at once. Swedish literature is also largely de- 
pended upon as a medium of instruction. 

...-The Livingstone Inland Mission has dis- 
patched a steam launch to Africa for use on the 
Upper Congo. The station at Stanley Pool is 
now well established under Dr. Sims, who is 
trying to master the difficult languages of the 
interior tribes. Mr. Stanley writes to the mis- 
sion authorities in London that the station at 


Stanley Pool is well located and the buildings 
are the nestest and most he has seen 


on the Congo. He expresses his hom sympathy 
Thave done for the Baptist, yours, the Algertan, 
ve done for yours, n, 
and the Landana a ought to to 
you that what assistance I can give be un- 
pradaingly given to the cause for which, I 
lieve, we are all working.” 

....-The work among the Moslems of Egypt 
has become very encouraging. Dr. Watson, of 
the United Presbyterian Mission, writes that 
convert after convert has been anrounced. He 
mentions five, all of whom ‘“‘ had to pass through 
stripes and imprisonment before receiving their 
religious freedom,” All of the 1 have 
become objects of hatred tu the Mohammedans 
because of their recent B8eB, 


successes, some have 
been threatened. Dr. Watson says he never saw 
school ta Guize hs a8 he sees now, The 
Fo ne Re ‘of new ones, 

medans. 
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ENGLISH WATER-COLOR PAINT- 
ING. 


BY WILLIAM ©. WARD. 








Onx of the pleasantest exhibitions in London 
is that held twice annually in the room of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colors, better 
known as the Old Water-Color Society, in Pall- 
Mall. In this room, of quite moderate dimen- 
sions, are seen, and have for many years past 
been seen, really representative selections of the 
best art England produces in water-colors; 
healthy, genuinely English art, free, or nearly 
80, upto the present time, from the poisonous 
influences of the foreign—especially French— 
schools of art, which are felt, year by year, more 
and more disastrously in most of our exhibitions. 
Nearly all our leading men in water-color paint- 
ing since the death of Turner have been mem- 
bers of this Society. Names imperishable in the 
annals of British art—those of Prout, De Wint, 
William Hunt, Copley, Fielding, David Cox, 
Samuel Palmer—shed luster on its records; and 
although we cannot now compete with those 
mighty men of old, the names of our foremost 
living water-colorists are still to be found in the 
list of members and associates, 

The Winter exhibitions of the Society were 
originally intended to be of sketches and studies 
only, the finished work of the artists being 
shown every Summer. But no rule is without 
exception ; and in this case there is almost more 
of exception than of rule, this Winter, as well 
as on previous occasions, a very large proportion 
of the work exhibited being such as could by no 
extension of the term be included under the des- 
ignation of sketches. 

Distinctly the finest werk which appears on 
the walls in the present exhibition is a some- 
what large, finished drawing by Mr. Clarence 
Whaite, entitled “‘The Thunder Splitten Peaks 
of Arran.” I have seen nothing in water-colors by 
any living artist so powerful and so imaginative 
since the death, leas than two years ago, of Sam- 
uel Palmer. In the background rise dark against 
the sky, the jayged, desclate peaks of the moun- 
tains, whose barren sides, seamed and scarred 
with the wild warfare of the elements, rise ab- 
ruptly from a forest of stunted growth, rich 
with the browns and reds of Autumn. Gray 
sand of the sea-shore occupies the foreground, 
through which flow seaward one or two rivulets, 
issuing in winding courses from the shadow of 
the wood, and fed by cascades which, like thin 
lines of light, are seen afar, falling down the 
mountain sides. [tis the hour of dawn. Around 
the topmost peaks sweep fantastically shaped 
storm-clouds, vivid, where the unseen sun has 
caught them, with splendor of crimson and 
orange, reflected in the streams below. In the 
center the clouds leave an open space, through 
which appears the pale yellow-green light of the 
ealm distant sky. The selitary, but sufficient 
suggestion of humanity in the picture is the 
black skeleton of a wrecked vessel, half imbedded 
in the sand. Near it, on the left, stand two 
herons, and on the right a little group of red- 
deer is advancing from the forest. ‘here is 
much in the execution, the sentiment, and 
above all in the coloring of this picture that re- 
minds one of the jatest and best work of Samuel 
Palmer, though, of course, the elder master re- 
mains indisputably and in all points the greater. 
Yet these clouds, ‘‘in thousand liveries dight,” 
these solemn mountains, gray and deepest blue, 
and perhaps more than all besides, the truth 
and tenderness of that gleam of morning light 
on the central crags, prove that we possess in 
Mr. Clarence Whaite no imitator, indeed, but 
an artist of a truly kindred temperament to that 
great man’s whose works no less a critic than 
Dante Rossetti has called ‘clear beacons of in- 
spiration.” 

Besides this of Mr. Clarence Whaite’s there is 
no work in the Gallery which displays any high 
degree of imaginative power. Nor is this sur- 
prising, since high imaginative power is at any 
time a rare gift, lacking in many even of our 
best painters. But, descending to a lower level, 
we find here not a few drawings which possess 
distinctive charms of realism, of selection, of 
sentiment or of color. Among these, perhaps 
the best, certainly the most delightful, are those 
by Mrs. Allingham. Nothing more healthy, more 
sweet in its simplicity, could possibly be found 
than these little studies of rural life and scenery 
with which Mrs. Allingham rejoices the hearts 
of all lovers of children and of Nature. There 
are children in all of them (she has thirteen 
drawings in the exhibition), flowers in most ; the 
children themselves, with their sweet, innocent 
faces, the fairest of the flowers which make bright 
our English country homes. Selected models, 
no doubt. There is not an ugly; face, still less an 
evil one, in any of these drawings ; but,I think,not 
for that idealized. There are still such children 
to be found among the beautiful hills and dales 
of Surrey, where the artist has her home. One 
charming little drawing is of a copse in Spring- 
time, through which the children are wandering, 
picking nosegays on their way, the ground bright 
with primroses and the more sparsely scattered 





violet. Another, perhaps the loveliest of all, is 
called ‘‘The Stray Cat.” Puss has walked 
straight up the garden path leading to the cot- 
tage door, in front of which the sweetest of little 
girls is stooping to offer a saucer of milk to the 
visitor. Her grown-up sister stands looking on 
in the doorway. The cottage is of a picturesque 
type common in the south of England, the walls 
divided by rough beams, the roof red-tiled, and 
the quaint little windows diamond-paned. The 
foreground of the drawing is composed of the 
garden, filled with flowers in bloom, great bushes 
of red and white roses climbing around the little 
doomvay. Very pleasing also is the drawing 
called “* The Granary Steps,” on which stands a 
little maiden, distributing grain to a brood of 
hens below, while the sturdy cock, from the top 
of a low wall close by, superintends the perform- 
ance, But it would occupy too much space were 
I to comment in detail upon all Mrs, Allingham’s 
contributions to the exhibition, although most 
of them are not less worthy of attention than 
those already described, I will, therefore, only 
add a word about three drawings which differ 
from the others in subject, being simply portrait 
studies of rustic girls. The largest of the three, 
called “‘ Rhoda,” is the least interesting ; but the 
other two are full of charm and delicate work- 
manship. The gentle and innocent expression 
in the face of the “‘School-girl” could scarcely 
be more sympathetically given, nor could, in 
point of color, the tender bloom on her cheek; 
while in the ‘‘ Gypsy Girl,” a delightful contrast 
of color is caused by the opposition of her white 
and yellow silken neck-kerchief to the rich hues 
of her complexion and the warm black of her 
curling hair. 

Nearest to Mrs. Allinghamin general choice 
of subject comes Mr. Birket Foster, who exhibits 
five drawings of Scotch scenery. The most in- 
teresting is perhaps that of the ‘“ Highland 
Bridge ‘at Lochearnhead,” in which a brown tor- 
rent comes rushing and foaming under the 
bridge, between huge bowlders, and overhung 
by graceful birch trees. Two children stand on 
the bridge ; and nearer the foreground a young 
girl, lying on a rock, is reaching downward to 
fill her pitcher with the clear water. There is 
considerable charm and good healthy feeling 
about these rustic subjects of Mr. Birket Foster's ; 
but our enjoyment of them is by no means with- 
out alloy. His children, though well-grouped 
and natural, lack the refined grace of Mrs, Al- 
lingham’s. His color is a trifle cold and un- 
sympathetic, and he has adopted a certain man- 
nerism of execution which gives a somewhat 
mechanical effect to his work. On the whole, I 
like his etchings better than his water-color 
drawings. They possess all the charm of sub- 
ject and arrangement of the latter, and are al- 
most free from their defects, 

There is mcre Turnerian feeling in the sketches 
of Mr. Albert Gocdwin than in any other works 
in the Gallery, although, of course, with a very 
wide interval. His best work here is called 
“Across an Alpine Valley.” At the bottom, 
across the valley, lies a village in bright sun- 
light, among grassy slopes, with here and there 
scattered groups of firs. The immediate fore- 
ground, however, is in shadow. Beyond the 
village the huge mountains rise, their sides 
shaggy with thick fir-woods, until, towering high 
above the region of vegetation, the summits ap- 
pear, snow-veiled and swathed with mist. About 
half way up the mountains a brilliant rainbow 
spans the entire width of the picture, recalling 
that in Turner’s beautiful drawing of Arundel 
in the National Gallery. There is also a sug- 
tion of Turner in the broad arrangement of 
light and shade in Mr. Goodwin's drawing of the 
Rialto. Another delightful little drawing by the 
same artist is that of Boxley Abbey, Kent. The 
Abbey, a long, low, red-roofed building, lies in 
the distance, beyond a wide field of yellow-green 
grass, through which meanders a little stream, 
Close in the foreground the stream is crossed by 
a wooden bridge, about which two children are 
playing, while a woman, probably the mother, 
and another child are coming toward them over 
the meadow. 

If Mr. Goodwin reminds us of Turner, 
Turner naturally suggests Mr. Ruskin, who 
is an honorary member of the Society, and 
exhibits here several interesting studies. His 
drawing in pencil-point on gray paper of the 
Cathedral of Bologna is like Prout in the firm- 
ness and decision of its lines, The shade is got 
simply but effectively by a wash of color, and 
the highest lights are touched with Chinese 
white. In the same manner is an admirable 
sketch, dated as long ago as 1841, of the Bay of 
Naples, with Vesuvius in the distance. Twoslight 
studies in body-color, on tinted paper, of morn- 
ing and evening effects are very delicate and 
Turneresque. 

Some drawings of Scotch mountain scenery by 
the late Mr. A. P. Newton, of whose work Mr. 
Ruskin wrote in terms of high praise many years 
ago, are remarkable for their breadth and sim- 
plicity of treatment, and for the subdued har- 
mony of their coloring. One especially, a scene 
at Ballachulish, with gray, rolling clouds, is not 
unlike Girtin in general effect, though it has not 
Girtin’s strength. Mr. Wilmot Pilsbury’s little 
drawings of thatched cottages and hayricks are 
pleasant as ever. He exhibits, moreover, a 





drawing, more ambitious in size and scope than 
his usual work, of a Dorsetshire village, with a 
flock of sheep coming down the main street in 
the scorching heat of a midsummer noon. The 
tremulouvness of the atmosphere in the burn- 
ing rays of the sun is very successfully ex- 
pressed. Mr. Holman Hunt has here four or five 
little landscape sketches, rich and solemn in 
coloring, but not otherwise interesting. 

The figure subjects are comparatively few, 
and, with the exception of those by Mrs. Alling- 
ham and Mr. Stacy Marks, R. A., very inferior 
to the landscapes. Those by the President of 
the Society, Sir John Gilbert, are, like his works 
in general, mannered to a degree; not without 
considerable fire and spirit, but utterly charac- 
terless, and coarse almost to vulgarity. Mr. J. 
D. Watson's are lacking in refinement, und one, 
the only one exhibited, by Mr. Alma Tadema, is 
less interesting than his oil paintings, in exact 
proportion as he finds it more difficult to imi- 
tate the texture of marble in water-colors, A 
drawing, by Mr. Stacy Marks, of an elderly sa- 
vant standing, tape-measure in hand, before the 
skeleton of some gigantic bird, is quite admir- 
able for its modest skill of execution and for the 
conception of character in the old man’s face. 

I will conclude with a notice of a drawing 
which has a pathetic interest for us, independ- 
ently of its artistic merit—the drawing by Mr. 
Frederic Shields of William Blake’s work-room 
and death-room in Fountain Court, Strand. It 
is a small paneled room with a few poor articles 
of furniture in it; the open window permits a 
view of the Thames, and lets in a ray of faint 
London sunlight upon the decent, though dingy 
interior, Pause reverently before the little 
drawing; for this indeed is holy ground. In 
this poor room the poet-painter, whom some of 
our noblest artists have learned to call master, 
passed the last years of his toilsome, unnoticed, 
uncomplaining life. In this room was produced 
that wonderful series of ‘ Inventions to the 
Book of Job,” designs unsurpassed in grandeur 
and loveliness in the history of Art, engraving 
rivaling that of Durer himself in power and ex- 
pressiveness. In this room his faithful wife 
nursed him through his last illness, till the freed 
spirit passed peacefully away, leaving behind it 
the record of a life pure and devoted as few have 
been, and to the world as rich a heritage of 
poetry and design as ever was granted to mortal 
brain to conceive or mortal hand to execute. 


School and Gollege, 


OHIO COLLEGES, 


BY EDWARD T. NELSON, PH.D. 








Tue very able and suggestive article on “‘Chris- 
tian Economics,” by Newman Smyth, D.D., in 
Tue INDEPENDENT for January 3d, would have 
been even more persuasive had the writer se- 
lected Ohio for his comparison instead of Illi- 
nois. We boast of our 36 universities and col- 
leges, not counting a round dozen of institutions 
for the superior education of young women, and 
not so much as hinting at one or two colleges 
which are temporarily closed for want of stu- 
dents or funds, or both. But Ohio still reaches 
out her hands, and cries: ‘Give, give!” and 
apparently will not be satisfied until every one 
of her eighty-nine counties is made classic by the 
presence of an institution of learning. If this 
were the limit we should await patiently the day, 
when the number having been reached, the 
friends of education might turn their attention 
to an improvement of the quality ; but, in the 
opinion of many, as judged by their actions, our 
larger and more populous counties are capable 
of sustaining several colleges or even universi- 
ties. After all sectarian and sectional necessities 
had been met, not a few denominations com- 
mitted felo da se by establishing rival institutions 
in the same territory, thus dividing resources 
and patronage. 

A single argument has been advanced 
in favor of this multiplication. It brings 
the opportunity for at least a partial edu- 
cation to the door of the humblest citizen of our 
state. An hour’s examination of a few college 
catalogues reveals the following facts: In one 
case 155 out of 340 students are recorded as com- 
ing from the county in which the institution is 
located. In a second case, 162 out of 783, while 
the largest number attending from the most 
conveniently located and adjacent county is 
less than a score. Ina third case all but 6 of 
the 90 students are from the city in which the 
college is located, or from a distance no greater 
than the limits of acounty. As these are by no 
means exceptional cases, a similar ratio of local 
attendance would be found true for each one of 
the 36 colleges in the state. It follows from 
this that the founding of a college in a given 
city or county will increase what would other- 
wise be the patronage many-fold. It must be 
admitted that in our democratic country this 
argument has very great weight. 

What is the outlook? Ohio’s colleges are here, 
and here to stay, at least for the present. Con- 
solidation is out of the question, owing 
to local jealousies. Removal, however desira- 


ble, is Utopian. Facts are stubborn things 
sometimes; but they must be met. We claim 
that the problem of the future is being solved, 
and solved in a way which will commend itself 
to the friends of higher learning. With few ex- 
ceptions the colleges of the West—and those of 
Ohio, in particular—have been considered in 
mass, and the good lost merited reputation in 
the general low average. For 30 years the Ohio 
colleges have had an association in which mem- 
bership was as wide as the colleges were narrow. 
The possession of a charter from the state ad- 
mitted to membership in the association, in fact, 
if not in law, the president and the entire facul- 
ty. The word college had many meanings that 
Webster and Worcester, with all their erudition, 
knew nothing of ; and our ablest lexicographers 
were unable to frame a definition which would 
apply to the entire state. In this dilemma a 
committee on definition was appointed, which 
reported that a college, in the meaning of th® 
constitution of this association, is an institution 
of learning which has—as the minimum of re- 
quirements in preparatory and college courses— 
the following amount of study : 
A. For the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
PREPARATORY COURSE. 
I. Latin.—Grammar, completed; Ceesar, 4 books ; 
Cicero, 7 orations; Virgil’s Aineid, 6 books; Prose 
Composition, Parts 1 and 2. 
IL Greek.—Grammar, completed; Anabasis, 3 
books; Homer’s Iliad, 1 book; Prose Composition, 
Partl. 
III. Mathematics.—Arithmetic; Algebra, through 
Quadratic Equations; Plane Geometry. 
IV. History and Geography.—History of the United 
States; Outlines of History; Political and Physical 
Geography. 
V. English.—Grammar; Analysis; Composition. 
COLLEGE COURSE. 

I. Language and Literature.—17 terms, as follows : 
Latin, 5 terms; Greek, 6terms; Modern Languages, 
8 terms; Rhetoric, 1 term; English Literature, 2 
terms. 

II. Mathematics.—5 terms, as follows: Algebra, 
completed; Geometry, completed; Trigonometry 
Analytical Geometry ; Calculus; 1 term each, 

Ill, Natural Science,—6 terms, as follows: Phys- 
ics; Astronomy or Mechanics; Chemistry; Phys- 
lology ; Botany; Geology or Zoology ; 1 term each. 

IV.—Philosophy,—4 terms, as follows: Psychol- 
ogy; Ethics; Logic; Christian Evidences; 1 term 
each, 

V, History and Political Science,—4 terms, as fol- 
lows: Modern History, 2 terms; Political Economy, 
1 term; Science of Government, 1 term. 

(NorTs.—A term of study as here used, comprises 13 
weeks, with 6 recitations each inevery week ; three 
studies to be carried on simultaneously.) 

To avoid certain difficulties which stood in the 
way it was then voted to disband the old associa- 
tion and reorganize under this definition. This 
being done, 15 universities and colleges were 
admitted to membership, and more recently the 
16th was added to the list. Others are knocking 
at the door, but thus far without success. 


LIST OF COLLEGES BELONGING TO THE ASSOCIATION. 


Date of 
Name of fnstitution. Location. Charter 
Ohio University................ EE cscccccceuned 1804 
Western Reserve University...Cleveland.......... 1826 
Kenyon College...............+- Gambier............ 1828 
Denison University............ Granville...........1881 
Marietta College..............++ Marietta............ 1885 
Ohio Wesleyan University....Delaware...........1842 
St. Xavier's College............ Cincinnati......... 1842 


Wittenberg College....... .... 
Otterbein University.......... 
Oberlin College............... 
Antioch College...............+ 
Baldwin University............ Be: 
University of Wooster 


Ohio State University,......... 
Buchtel College................ Ak 
University of Cincinnati 

This action has already resulted in great good. 
It has established an esprit de corps which is 
being felt throughout the state. The course of 
study has been strengthened and the quality of 
work vastly improved. It will in time compel all 
the other institutions to come upon this platform 
or else to be lost in the struggle for existence. 
It is a constant menace to the founding of new 
and feeble institutions and must in time lead to 
the concentration of benevolent offerings. 

The outlook is bright. 

OxnI0 WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, DELAWARE. 


Sanitary. 
IS ONE-SIDEDNESS HEALTHY? 


Tr has long been a problem with inquisitive 
minds why it is that one side of the body seems 
disposed to be a little in advance of the other. 
Why do we generally put the right foot forward? 
Why is it that the right hand is most ready, and 
does not forget its cunning? The right side of 
the body seems to have more tacit power. Since 
we have come to a localization of brain power, 
quite distinct from that of the early phrenolo- 
gists, we have come also to know that the brain 
is a double organ, with cross fibers, so arranged 
that an effusion of blood on tbe left side ef- 
fects the right eye, and also that there seems to 
be more than mere habit and a physiological 
reason why the right side gets ahead and yet al- 
ways inclines to keep in respectful nearness to 

















the left. Yet it is apparent that habit may over- 
educate this tendency. Even if we do not be” 
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come over-dexterous, we may‘at least see to it 
that the parts are fitly joined together in service 
as well as in anatomical relations. Now that 
body building is becoming more of a study, and 
that the principles of mechanics, of chemistry, 
and of will power are coming to be looked at 
with experimental precision, we find it is neces- 
sary to examine into the whole subject in the 
interests of health. Here one side of the body 
is laid aside as in’ partial palsy. Even where 
this is not the case close experimentation has 
shown that susceptibility of touch and of other 
senses and sensations varies much in different 
parts of the body and in different persons. In- 
deed, there is reason to telieve that in our ad- 
vanced civilization the quality of the double 
brain, the double nervous system, the double 
special senses, and the double-sidedness of the 
human form is not being sustained as well as 
formerly. The two eyes lose a common focus, 
and boys and girls are wearing spectacies for 
astigmatism. The two ears are found to vary too 
much in their susceptibility to sound, and muscles 
meant to be cumulative or to balance each other, 
too often get very different in their contractile 
force. Right arms and left arms, right legs and 
left legs, as well as hands and feet, show differ- 
ent measurement. Among other causes which 
produce this are those incident to present meth- 
ods of travel. We know a man whose ear became 
affected with what seemed a neuralgia who was 
greatly relieved by having that ear never on the 
side nearest a car window. 

The difference of temperature between the 
cool pane of the inner seat and the aisle seat is 
quite noticeable in rapid traveling. We do much 
better when we'can face a wind or have it in the 
back than when it comes at us from one side, 
with sunshine on the other. Cases of neuralgia 
and rheumatism not infrequently result from 
this inequality of exposure. Even when it docs 
not amount to any perceptible draught, yet if an 
anemometer, or current-recorder be placed on 
the floor by the outside of the one foot and then 
another on the outside of the other, it will be 
found that there is a difference. Even the ther- 
mometer will sometimes record it. We recall a 
case where a minister suffered a severe facial 
neuralgia followed by a local paralysis, because 
of a side draught which the full front face would 
easily have borne. In car reading and in the use 
of dazzling lights, there is often quite a different 
light tor the one eye than for the other. It is 
not surprising that this habit of unequal use 
should disturb the common focus of the eyes. 

In the use of the mouth and teeth we some- 
times see the same tendency. A single unprotected 
tooth, it may be, establishes a habit of chewing 
only on one side. Thus there is an irregularity 
of labor which generally results in a too hasty 
eating, or which, besides a slight irregularity, 
often does not secure so thorough a mingling of 
the food with the glandular juices of the mouth 


as is desirable. It is even possible to err further 
down than this, and to give to one lung more than 
its share of duty. There are those who nearly 
always sleep on one and the same side, or who, in 
their mode of breathing. give more extension to 
one lung than the other. Such little errors do 
not always record a result on every single indi- 
vidual. Yet it is well to knew that in our dual 
capacity we are intended to avail ourselves of 
both sides of the body and all the integral parts 
thereof. There is such a thing as insanitary 
one-sidedness, that expresses itself in an unequal - 
use or emp.oyment of the faculties to be found 
quite alike on each side of the median line of 
the body. Children in their early lives should 
be watched as to the tendency to a too exclusive 
use of one side or of one set of organs, so that 
the full harmony of all the parts may be pre- 
served, The writings of Brown-Sequard, Ferrier 
and others have drawn much attention to 
the details of this dual organism. While recog- 
nizing a certain slight precedence, they have 
done well to caution us against a kind of one- 
sided habit by which one side, both as to limbs, 
muscles and nerves, is developed beyond or at 
the expense of the other. Accurate measure- 
ments reveal some surprising differences be- 
tween the hands, the feet, the fingers, the mus- 
cles and even the bones of the same person on 
the opposite sides. Exercise and all early de- 
velopment should have this fact in thought ; and 
both the young and those older in years should 
recognize that the body fitly joined together is 
intended to keep both of its sidesin a very near- 
ly equal facility and adaptability for force and 
action. 








Science. 


IN anessay on the biology and anatomy of the 
boring sponge (Clione) by N. Nassonow, assis- 
tant inthe Zoological Museum at Moscow, pub- 
lished in the Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche 
Zoologie for November 6th, the author attempts 
to answer the question how the sponge forces 
its way into hard, calcareous bodies, and how it 
accomplishes its work of destroying shells, corals, 
etc. His observations were made in May and 
June, 1881, at the biological station at Sew- 
astopol. For a long time, he remarks, dif- 
ferent species of this genus of sponges have been 
known to live in the shells of numerous mol- 
luses, and in corals; while Oscar Schmidt has 
described two species living in limestone, and 
Hancock found on the eoast of Northumberland 
almost every stone bored in all directions by 
different species of Clione. Finally, Tscher- 
niaweky commonly found in the Black Sea very 
largé stonés which were perforated, like a sieve, 
by colonies of Clione ; these worked in conjunc- 











tion with numerous boring Nemertine worms, 
annelids and bivalves, so that the durability of 
stone piers, wharves, and other marine struc- 
tures was impaired. ‘The question then arises, 
how the Clione bores its way into phese hard, 
calcareous structures? Does it go on in a chem- 
ical or mechanical way, or does the sponge 
simply settleitselfin passages previously bored 
by other animals? We must, he says, consider 
a priori that the parasite sponges are supplied 
for this purpose with special means or facilities 
which are wanting in the free-living sponges. 
Hence arises the second question, how has the 
parasitic mode of life expressed itself in the 
structure of the body? Nassonow set himself 
to the task of answering these inquiries. To 
observe how they set at work, he bred the 
sponges from the egg, cultivating them on 
thin, transparent plates of lime, and in this way 
could observe the operation of the sponge by 
transmitted light. On June 11th he noticed a 
number of embryo sponges, which had attached 
themselves to the upper surface of these plates 
a8 minute thin, yellowish round spots. In this 
condition the young sponge begins its work of 
destruction. At first it appears as a rosette-like 
mark. The sponge sends out fine off-shoots into 
the substance of the plate, following the lines 
which form the outline or lobes of the rosette. 
June 12th the little sponge bored deeper and 
deeper, sending its protoplasmic roots into the 
plate, finally occupying the part of the plate 
which corresponded to the rosette. Toward 
evening the whole rosette-like spot had disap- 
peared from the upper surface, and soon had 
formed a small circle of little pits, each pit cor- 
responding to a single lobe of the rosette. The 
little sponge had compressed into the little pits 
the greatest part of its body; but on the upper 
surface, near it, lay a heap of broken calcareous 
particles of ellipsoidal form, the under convex 
surface being cut by the rootlets of the body out 
of the substance of the shell or plate. In this 
way the sponge exercises a chemical* and me- 
chanical destructive agency, with less expendi- 
ture of energy. Instead of dissolving each single 
particle of lime, it dissolves a thin, calcareous 
layer, which corresponds to the convex upper 
surface of the particle. That the work is not 
done by aid of the spicules is proved by the fact 
that they do not at this early stage exist. All the 
lobes (10—15) of the rosette become eaten out in 
one day. Hence it results that the destructive 
energy of a fully grown sponge, with all its 
branches and galleries, occupying a very consid- 
erable surface, is naturally very great. The re- 
mainder of the paper is devoted to histological 
facts, and an attempt to show the relations of 
the sponge structure to its parasitic mode of life. 


....Prof. J. Howard Gore contributes to the 
recently issued Smithsonian Report an exhaust- 
ive paper on the “‘ Tuckahoe,” or Indian Bread, 
This is a large “tuber,” growing wholly under- 
ground, of a fungous character, supposed to be 
partly parasitical or feeding on dead roots, and 
to have been a very valuable food with the In- 
dians. Specimens of it as large as cocoa-nuts 
are often found. Different writers have referred 
to it as starchy and nourishing ; but as no starch 
has ever been found in a mushroom, the “ Tuck- 
ahoe” has been invested with a special interest. 
Mr. Gore now unravels the mystery by showing 
that Tuckahoe was not applied by the Indians 
specially to this plant, but is a term in the Dela- 
ware and Cree dialects, applied to all esculent 
bulbous roots used by the Indians as food. In 
the writings of most of the early historians it is 
evident that the starchy roots of various Aroid 
plants were what they referred to as ‘‘ Tuckahoe,” 
In Smith's “ History of Virginia” it is said that 
‘the chief root they have for food is the Tock- 
awhoughe. It grows as does a flag, in the 
marshes.” Clayton, in his “Flora of Virginia,” 
seems to have been the first of our authors to 
refer to the fungus under this name. He says: 
“Tycoperdon solidum, a very large tuber of the 
ground ; outside rough, white within. The In- 
dians use it for making bread, commonly called 
Tuckahoe.” Of late years the name has been 
exclusively applied to the fungus, which Fries 
calls “Pachyma cocos. Torrey, in 1819, made an 
analysis and found no gluten, but that it was 
composed almost wholly of a peculiar vegetable 
principle, which he calls Sclerotin, A similar tuber 
is found in China, and is known as Fuh-ling and 
by other names. It has been found in all the 
seaboard states from New York to Florida, in 
soil free from prevalent moisture, and in fields 
that have not been farmed for several years, 
especially if timber has grown on the land within 
half a century, although the spores seem most 
likely to germinate at first on living roots of 
trees. These “spores have the power of con- 
verting the woody fiber of the root into their 
own substance, which forms underneath the 
bark.” ‘It gradually grows in this manner, 
appropriating the bark of the root for its own 
covering until it becomes too large, during which 
process it forms a bark of its own.” A very use- 
ful part of Professor Gore’s paper is a catalogue 
of all papers on the Tuckahoe that have come 
under his observation—forty-one in all. 

* The sponge bores its passages in all probability by 
secreting an acid; to détect the presence of the acid 


must be difficult on account of the strong alkaline re. 
action of the sea-water. 








Pebbles. 


....A good stump speech—‘ Save the Adiron- 
dack forests.” — 


...** We will not dwell on that point,” said 


the minister when he sat down upon an up- 
turned tack. 


....A Burlington mother has miraculously 
cured her youngest hopeful of smoking by the 
laying on of hands. 





... Observing that the census embraces 
seventeen millions of women, a Yankee editor 
rapturously asks: ‘‘ Who wouldn't be a census?” 


...-The reason why a woman always adds a 
postscript to her letter is because she’s bound to 
have the last word, if she has to write it herself. 


... Simply because his cat brought home two 
or three fish which she stole from a neighboring! 
market, Briggs boasts that he gets his mackere 
by the kit. 


....-This ambiguous notice adorns a ladies 
cabin in a Hoboken ferryboat: ‘‘These seats 
are for ladies. Gentlemen will not occupy them 
until the ladies are seated.” 


...-Our book-keeper, who has taken a lively 
interest in this Egyptian business, says that 
the accounts are balanced thus: England— 
All loss and no profit. Mahdi—All prophet and 
no loss. 


....Maker of Musical instruments (cheerfully 
rubbing his hands): “There, thank goodness, 
the bass-fiddie is finished at last.” After a pause : 
‘‘Ach, Himmel, if I haven’t gone and left the 
glue pot inside!” 


....The editor wrote: ‘*The most expensive 
drug in the market is ergotinin,” and the com- 
positor made the last word ‘‘egotism.” The 
idea is ridiculous, Egotism has become ‘a 
drug in the market,” to be sure; but itis the 
cheapest. 


....-A small boy in Maine listened demurely 
to the story of Samson's tying the firebrands 
to the tails of foxes and then sending them 
through the Philistines’ corn, and at the con~ 
clusion of the narrative asked innocently: 
“Auntie, did it pop?” 


...-An individual] applies to the cab company 
for a situation, ‘‘ Do you know how to drive?” 
“Yes, sir.” ‘You know that you must be 
polite with all your passengers?” “Ah!” ‘ And 
honest. For example, what would you do if 
you should find in your cab a pocketbook con- 
taining $10,000?” ‘Nothing at all. I should 
live on my income.” 

...-A colored individual who went down on 
the slippery flags at the corner of Woodward 
Avenue and Congress Street, scrambled up and 
backed out into the street, and took a long look 
toward the root of the nearest building. ‘You 
fell from that third story window!” remarked a 
pedestrian, jokingly, who had witnessed the 
tumble. ** Boss, I believes yer!” was the 
prompt reply. ‘But what puzzles me am de 
queshun of how I got up dar’ an’ why 1 was 
leanin’ outer de winder !” 


....“*Gentlemen,” said the Professor to his 
medical students assembled in clinic, “I have 
often pointed out to you the remarkable ten- 
dency to consumption of those who play upon 
wind instruments. In this case now before 
us we have a well-marked development of 
lung diseuse ; and I was not surprised to find, 
on questioning the patient, that he is a mem- 
ber of a brass band. Now, sir,” continued the 
Professor, addressing the consumptive, “will 
you please tell the gentlemen what instrument 
you play on?” “I blays der drum,” said the 
sick man. 

...-In Scotland they have narrow,open ditches, 
which they call sheep-drains. A man was riding 
a donkey one day across a sheep-pasture; but 
when the animal came to the sheep-drain he 
would not go over. So the man rode back a short 
distance, turned and applied the whip, thinking, 
of course, that the donkey, when going at the 
top of his speed, would jump the drain. But 
not so. When the donkey got to the drain he 
stopped, and the man went over Mr. Neddy’s 
head. No sooner had he touched the ground 
than he got up, and, looking his beast straight 
in the face, said : “‘ Verra weel pitched ; but then 
hoo are ye going to get ower yersel?” 

....A colored gentleman sought the signal 
officer and said: ‘‘Got a little business for yer. 
I wants a pension, an’ I wants yer to gin me de 
papers.” ‘I have nothing to do with it.” “Aint 
yer de man what has charge of de weather busi- 
ness?” “Yes.” ‘Well, yer’s de man I wants. 
I has been crippled, an’ wants a pension ; sides 
dat I needs it powerful. I was blowen agin a 
tree by a storm.” ‘‘The Government does not 
pay pensions im such cases.” ‘ Well, de storm 
wasin de Gubernment ; an’ Ise a citizen.” “That 
makes no difference.” ‘‘Den dis establishment 
of you'n is @ fraud, sah, Go up dar an’)take 
down your fiutter-wheel business, an’ de- 
ceibin’ ob de folks. It takes.a man.so long to 
understan’ dig United States dat he'll die wid 
old age ’fore he gets nuthin’ outen it.” 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
BARKER, M., removes from Friendship, N. Y. 
to Chamberlain, Dak. f 
CRESSEY, G. A., Huron, Dak., resigns. 
ELDRIDGE, H. P., Northville, Mich., resigns. 
GALLANT, W. H., Lima, accepts call to King’s 
Creek, O. 
GENUNG, G. F., Amherst, Maes., resigns, 
GOULD, L. A., Holley, N. Y., resigns. 
GRAY, B. D., called to East ch., Louisville, Ky. 


HAYNES, Emory J., Washington Avenue ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 


HULBURT, E. H., removes from Akron, Ia., to 
Centerville, Dak. 


LINCOLN, G. W., Oxfordville, Wis., accepts call 
to Madison, Dak. 

McGAHEN, J. H., removes from Westerlo to 
Martindale, N. Y. 

NIBECKER, F. H., First ch., Lawrence, Mass., 
resigns. 


NORTON, Wm. H., removes from Madison to 
Warrenton, 


OWEN, D. E., Benton Harbor, Mich., to Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 


ROWLAND, A. J., D.D., called to Franklin 
Square ch., Baltimore, Md. 


SIMONSON, Georcz &., Burlington, N. J., 
died recently, aged 48. 


SQUIRES, W. P., Cardillac, Mich., resigns. 
es Frank L., settlesin Fergus Falls, 
n. 


TODDE, A.H., Greene, N. Y., resigns, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ANDREWS, Cuanrues E., inst. in Second ch., 
Biddeford, Me. 


ANDREWS, H. M., Bethlehem, N. H., accepts 
call to Royalton, Vt. 


DACRE ED, F, E, M., Woodstock, Conn., re- 
signs. 


BAKER, Smrrx, Lowell, Mass., accepts call to 
First ch., Detroit, Mich. 


BOGGESS, E. B., accepts call to Kearney, Neb. 
— H. C., Kansas City, called to Kidder, 
0. 


DILL, Arruur C., gen. miss, of the Black 
Dak., for the A. H. M. Society, called to 
Deadwood, Dak. 


—, RosweE.x, supplies at Westmoreland, 


. 


GAGE, Wii11am L., Pearl Street ch., Hartford, 
Conn., resigns. 


GATES, M. A., will supply for a year at Bar- 
ton Landing and Brownington, Vt. 


GRAVES, C, F., Weeping Water, Neb. 
call to Argentine, Kan. E Pi 


GRIFFITH,E,T, supplies for the church at Ash- 
land, Penn. 


HENDERSON, Davin, Sauk Rapids, called to 
Worthington, Minn. 


HILL, Epwarp M., Andover Seminary, ord. in 
Calvary ch., Montreal, Canada. 


JONES, Ina B., Lowell, accepts call to Robinson 
and Olive, Mich. 


KINGSBURY, J. W., accepts call to Deerfield, 


MARTINIS, A., invited to become settled pastor 
at Cowles, Neb. 


MEREDITH, Ricnarp, East Hartfomd, Conn., 
called to Leominster, Mass, 


PERKINS, Henry M., Macomb, IIl., accepts call 
to Pres. ch., Iron River, Mich. 


PLUMBLEY, G. 8. (Pres.), accepts call to Green- 
field Hill, Fairfield, Conn. 


RIVARD, A. F., ord. in Belle Riviere, Canada, 


SEAVER, Cuartes H., McPherson, Kan,, ac- 
cepts call to Jefferson, Ill. 


SEWALL, Joruam, of York, Me., will supply at 
Castine, Me., for six months, 


SMITH, Wit11am E., Canton, accepts call to 
Odell, Til. 


WRIGHT, E. F., Seward, Ill., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
CROSBY, Artuur, Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call 
to Sen Rafael, Cal. / 


DAVIS, Josurx R., of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, class of ’88, just settled in Rive 
=" died at Neath, Penn., Jan. 15th, ag 


DODD, Samvet, Huntington, called to Stephen- 
town, N, Y. 


DYSART, J. P., North Granville, N. Y., resigns, 


GILLELAND, L. M., Tidioute, Penn., accepts 
call to Evansville, Ind. 


MAXWELL, Groncx M., D.D., inst. at Bond 
Hill, O. 


McKEE, Davin D., died recently in Hanover, 
Ind., aged 79. 


MENDENBALL, H. G., called to Larimore, Dak. 


SCHAEFFER, J.G., Southport, N. Y., accepts 
eall to Millersburg, O. 


SHIELDS, James, inst. in Orrville, O. 


STAHL, Nicuoxas F., Muncy, accepte call to 
Scranton, Penn. 


os 8. E., Ridgefield, Ill, called to Lodi, 
is. 
VAN DYCK, E. D., ord. and inst. in Carlisle, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. ° 


CHAMBRE, A. Sr. Joun, D.D., Fall River, called 
to Lowell, Mass. 


— Epwarp, died recently in Jackson, 

HINKLE, 

call to 

JENNER, A. G. E., Bastrop, accepts call to Bon- 
ham, Texas. 

H. Q., Ridgway, accepts call to Beav- 


er F Penn. 
ORGAIN, E., died recently in Tenn., 
sAIN, E tly in Memphis, Tens 


RUNELE, B. Pratt, ord. deacon in Indian. 
lis, Ind. ? 


Georce W., Cleveland, 0., accepts 
Jackson, Tenn. 4, ° 
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Washington Notes. 


Tae Literary Society was entertained last 
Saturday evening (Jan. 26th) at the residence of 
Mrs. Belden Noble, on Massachusetts Avenue. 
Mrs. Noble is an active member of the Society, 
and her beautiful dwelling was thrown open to 
her guests for the occasion. There was a large 
attendance and the exercises were more than 
usually interesting. An essay was read by Miss 
Anna L. Dawes, the daughter of the Massachu- 
setts Senator, whose ability as a writer has been 
before displayed. It is the rule with members 
of this Society to entertain it once, and to read 
one paper every season, 


...«The Bachelor German Club gave its first 
entertainment at Wormley’s on Monday evening. 
The guests were received by Mrs. Frelinghuysen 
and Madame de Struve, the wife of the Russian 
Minister. The President was expected to be 
present, but did not attend, as he does not feel 
able to respond to all the invitations of this sort 
that he receives ; and he does not wish to make 
any invidious distinctions. 


....Monsignor Capel is still showing a re- 
markable activity as lecturer and guest in 
Washington. He seems to make at least one 
public appearance every day. He cultivates the 
society of leading Protestants, and does not 
seruple to call upon them to aid him and in- 
dorse him in his undertakings in behalf of the 
various enterprises to which he gives his ser- 
vices, 


....The wife of Senator Cullom, of Lllinois, is 
much seen in society. She received the guests 
at the last hop at Millard’s Hotel, it being acus- 
tom at all entertainments where there is dancing 
for some lady to receive all the guests. Mrs, Cul- 
lom is assisted on such occasions by Mrs, Joslyn, 
the agreeable wife of the Assistant-Secretary of 
the Interior. 


....-The demand for apartment dwellings is 
to be still further met by a yery large structure 
to be erected on Sixteenth Street, just above the 
site of Col. John Hay’s new house. The build- 
ing which is to be constructed by Lieut. Paine, 
of the Navy, will be 150 feet by 100 feet in size, 
and is to be an ornament to that part of the 
city. 


....A large music hall, which has been greatly 
needed here, is to be provided in the new armory 
building to be constructed on Fifteenth Street 
by the Washington Light Infantry. It is ex- 
pected to seat 4,000 persons. It will be cen- 
trally situated, close to the Treasury building, 
and will be of great use to the city. 


....The annual charity ball for the benefit of 
the children’s hospital, occurring this year on 
the 28th, took place at the National Rifles 
Armory, a handsome new building on G Street. 
There was more than the usual interest this 
year, and fashionable society was well repre- 
sented. 


....Mr. George Bancroft hasa double. The 
papers often contain notes of entertainments 
given by Mr. and Mrs, George Bancroft, which 
turn out not to have occurred at the residence 
of the historian on H Street, but at the home of 
the other Mr. George Bancroft. 


...-Mrs. and Miss Van Buren, the wife and 
daughter of General Van Buren, our Consul-Gen- 
eral in Japan, are visiting at the Arlington. Mrs. 
Van Buren isa daughter of the late Joseph E. 
Shefficld, of New Haven, and a sister of Mrs. 
Wm. Walter Phelps. 


.... Lieut. Thomas H. Barry, of the Army, was 
married last Wednesday evening to Miss Ellie 
Bestor, of this city, at St. John’s Church. Miss 
Bestor belongs to an old family here and is well 
known insociety. Lieutenant Barry’s regiment 
is stationed in Texas, 


--+It is reported that Senator Edmunds is 
going to build himself? a new house; but it is 
hoped by his friends that arrangements will be 
made next November which will render such a 
proceeding on his part unnecessary for five 
years at least. 


...» Mrs, Lander has with her Mr. Hooper, the 
U. 8. Vice-Consul at Paris and his daughter, 
who has been spending some weeks here. Mrs. 
Lander invited friends to meet them on Wednes- 
day last, and the occasion was a pleasant one. 


..»»General Schenck has as a guest Miss 
Erwin, a niece from Ohio, who gave an entertain 
ment this week to a number of young lady friends, 
including Miss Blaine and a number of senators’ 
daughters. 


-+++The works of Sefior Valera, the new Span- 
ish Minister, are studied with much interest by 
persons who wish to give a pleasant greeting to 
this distinguished writer.| 


....General Sherman, who was here for a few 
days, was not much seen in society. Senator 
Sherman gave a dinnerin his honor, and the 
General would have been liberally entertained if 
he had remained longer. 


--.-Senator Morrill gave a dinner toa large 
number of senators on Friday evening. 


P evsonalities, 


Onze of the more widely known among 
the victims of the catastrophe that befell the 
“City of Columbus” recently was Miss Eliza- 
beth R. Beach, who had been prominent both in 
this country and in France in her work for and 
interest in the famous McCall Mission. Her first 
connection with the mission was made in Paris ; 
but her great work was carried on in this coun- 
try, where, in lectures and talks to Christian 
ladies, she made known the cause for which she 
was now giving up her life. Her labors were too 
great for her naturally delicate constitution. A 
long and severe illness resulted. She was only 
just convalescent when it was thought that a 
few months of the mild climate of St. Augustine 
would insure her recovery. Thither she was 
bound when the ‘City of Columbus” met its 
fate. She had hoped to return to the mission in 
Paris, where her labors will never be forgotten 
and her memory ever cherished. 





....Mr. Edward Whymper is about to ascend 
Mount Kilmand Jaro, the great peak of equa- 
torial Africa. ‘‘Once a mountainer, always a 
mountaineer” has often been said. One would 
suppose that so frightful an experience as that 
of Mr. Whymper in conquering the Matterhorn 
would be enough to render mountain-climbing 
distasteful to him forever; and he has had ad- 
ventures scarcely less awful. By ascending 
Kilmand Jaro Mr. Whymper hopes to add some 
valuable facts to science, and, at any rate, to 
enjoy the pleasvre of a mighty climb into the 
snows. The peak is 20,000 feet above the sea level. 


...-There isa touch of the pathetic in the 
short history of Nelson Varley, a chorus-singer 
and the member of a traveling ‘‘Iolanthe” 
troupe, with which he sang until he died. He 
began life on the stage as an oratorio singer of 
great promise and sang in “ The Messiah” and 
“Samson,” with rising success. His voice 
quickly deteriorated. He sunk lower and lower 
in musical rank, and died at Cardiff, a few 
months ago, leaving a short letter saying where 
he should like to be buried, and ending it with 
‘Love to my profession—and God bless all the 
world.—Nelson Varley.” 


....The great statue of Leon Gambetta, at 
Cahors, has already been subscribed for by pri- 
vate purses to the extent of ever 162,000 francs. 
It will be unveiled upon the birthday of the states- 
man, which occurs on April 2d. The statue is in 
bronze, and Gambetta is depicted very imposing- 
ly by the artist (M. A. Falguiere) as leaning upon 
acannon with one hand, the other pointed for- 
ward, A dead soldier lies stretched out before his 
feet. The pedestal is deseribed as being splen- 
didly adorned with spirited military designs. 


.... Cardinal McCloskey has received an auto- 
graph letter, written not only “in very choice 
Italian” but in equally fine Latin, from the Pope. 
The letter was a congratulation to the Cardinal 
on the attainment and celebration of his jubilee. 
A golden chalice, which was dispatched with the 
letter, seems to have gone astray on the road ; for 
it has not been received by the Cardinal as yet. 


...-Mr, Randolph Caldecott always has a 
sketch-book in his pocket; and whenever and 
wherever @ queer nose or an unusual eye or any- 
thing else strikes his vision he slyly jots it down 
for future use. Some of his best drawings are 
said to be made up from these hasty life-studies, 


...-[f the late Julius Hallgarten’s infant son 
dies before reaching the age of 28, the bulk of 
his father’s estate, or nearly $2,000,000, which 
would otherwise be his, will be divided equally 
among 12 institutions, including Yale, Harvard, 
Columbia, Williams and Cornell. 


...-Anton Rubinstein has about decided to 
turn his back upon Russia and make some other 
country hishome. There is a remote prospect 
of his residing in America. He has often dis- 
cussed this matter with friends, 


...-The Rev. John Jasper (sometimes ir- 
reverently known as Sun-do-move Jasper) is just 
now in excellent health and spirits, and has a 
large and united congregation, who fill his 
church each Sunday. 


..--In honor of Christmas Day, Queen Victoria 
presented large joints of meat to each poor 
family of Windsor and Clemer. The Queen often 
visits some of the cottagers in whom she feels 
paticular interest. 

...-Mr. Wendell Phillips is noted for his 
courtesy to autograph collectors, and seldom 
refuses his signature, to which he often pre- 
fixes the sentiment ‘‘ Peace if possible ; justice at 
any rate.” 

..-.Mr, Howard M. Ticknor and Mr. Cyrus 
W. Page are respectively the editor and the 
business manager of The Beacon, a new weekly 
paper just published in Boston. 

...-Mr, Charles Russell, the eminent British 
counselor, received $18,000 fees im one week of 
last month. In the O’Donnell case he was paid 
for his services $10,000, 

...-Dr. John R. Lee, one of the oldest physi- 
cians of Hartford, died at his residence there, 





last week. Dr. Lee was a graduate of Yale Col- 
lego in the year 1826, 





A . 
Music, 

Mme. Gerster had a mysterious difficulty 
with Mr. Mapleson during his late season of opera 
in Baltimore. It came to its climax in the sud- 
den flight of the prima donna from her hotel to 
her brother’s house in New York, and was as 
suddenly smoothed over by her return to Balti- 
more with the pursuing manager, each appar- 
ently again on the best of terms with each other 
and all the world. The explanation given by 
Mr. Mapleson implied that Mme. Gerster was at- 
tacked with a sudden spasm of maternal nerv- 
ousness over the health and welfare of her little 
girl, Linda, whom she had not seen for a week 
or so. The child had been ill before Mme. 
Gerster quitted this city, where she is carefully 
guarded by her uncle and aunt. This account 
of the affair is opposed to another, which affirms 
that Mme. Gerster was owed $20,000, being ar- 
rears on her salary as a member of the company 
and that she resolved to either be paid at once 
in full or leave the manager in the lurch. Her 
contract entitles her to $1,600 per night. Balti- 
more wasin an excitement over the difficulty un- 
til it was adjusted ; for the subscription to the 
season had been general and liberal. 





...-In Brussels has just been brought out M. 
Ernest Reyer’s new heroic opera “ Sigurd.” The 
libretto, written by MM. Du Locle and Bean, dif- 
fers primarily from the Wagnerian treatment of 
themes interwoven with Northern mythology, 
inasmuch as the human element is made pre- 
dominant and the gods appear as subordinate 
characters ; and, secondarily, in the style of text 
wiitten, which naturally is on a modern and 
more conventional model, The chief persons of 
the drama are Sigurd, the hero of the Franks ; 
Gunther, King of Burgundy, and Hagen, his 
friend; Rudiger, the envoy of Attila; Briin- 
hilde, the Walkyr ; Hilda, sister of Gunther, and 
Uta, nurse of Hilda, M. Reyer has composed 
his opera in four acts: the first playing in the 
castle of Gunther, the second among the crom- 
lechs of a Druid forest, the third before the cas- 
tle of Worms, and the last much as in Wagner’s 
“Die Gitterdimmerung.” The opera was com- 
posed by M. Reyer in 1870. Different circum- 
stances have retarded its first performance until 
now, 


...- The great musical event in Paris is the 
production at the Opera Comique of M. Mas- 
senet’s new work, ‘‘Manon Lescaut.” The first 
performance occurred on the evening of the 
19th, before a very brilliant audience, which in- 
cluded representatives of the Rothschild fam- 
ilies, Edmond Adam, Mile. Blanche Pierson, 
General de Gallifet, Alexandre Dumas, Leo De- 
libes, Edmond About, M. Halevy and Charles 
Gounod, The opera was received with much ap- 
plause, and is described as abundant in mterest- 
ing music and strong effects. It isin four acts. 
Mlle. Marie Heilbronn sang the title role, and 
Talazac appeared in a part admirably suited to 
him. The mounting and decorations were mag- 
nificent, under M. Carvalho’s personal super- 
vision. M. Massenet’s ‘‘ Herodade” is in rep- 
resentation at Grand Theatre Royal, of Prague, 
with every element of success. 


...-frau Amalia Friedride Materna, Herr 
Herman Winkelman and Herr Emil Scaria 
have duly signed contracts to appear in a series 
of Wagner Concerts, to be given in the Metro- 
politan Opera House of this city on the even- 
ings of April 2st, 24th, and 26th, under tho 
direction of Mr. Theodore Thomas, With how 
much interest the public have awaited an- 
nouncement of the success of the negotiations 
with these eminent representatives of German 
Opera we can imagine. Evenin a season crowded 
with musical events of importance the advent 
of these artists will shine as a conspicuous 
feature. Mr. Thomas will conduct an orchestra 
of one hundred and fifty performers. The pro- 
grams will be made public ina few days. Mme. 
Materna has expressed much satisfaction at the 
prospect of reappearing in New York. 


....-Three well-known musical gentlemen are 
at present more or less seriously indisposed ; Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, whois only very little recovered 
from his nervous prostration and is still in dan- 
ger of paralysis; M. Faure, the singer, afflicted 
with bronchitis; and Frederic M. Clay, who is 
speechless from a paralytic attack. In our own 
neighborhood, Mr.Richard Arnold, the violinist, 
and Frederic Boscowitz are alike indisposed. 


....-According to different authorities Verdi 
has either not nearly finished, or else has not 
begun his “‘Iago.” Almost every month brings 
forth a different report upon this topic. Boito’s 
new opera ‘‘ Nerone” is completed, but withheld 
by the composer from production or publica- 
tion. An opera by Signor Catalani isat present 
attracting Italian attention. 

...-Dr. Eduard Hanslick has just published 
another series of critical articles upon modern 
operas, discussing Boito, Gounod, Bizet, Massé, 
Verdi, Leo Delibes, Offenbach, Strauss, Mas- 
senet, Wagner and others. 

..-»Maurel, the barytone, is singing with great 
success at the Italiens in Paris, which opera- 
house he is now managing with much credit to 
himself. 





Literature, 


[The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further nottce.| 


PROFESSOR WALKER ON LAND 
AND ITS RENT.* 


Land and its Rent, by Francis A. Walker, 
is a short and straightforward book upon a 
live subject. That it contains much that is 
worth reading the name of its author is a 
sufficient guaranty. It is more popular 
and concise than most of his previous 
writings. 

The land question has two aspects—one 
theoretical, the other practical. 1. What 
are the economic laws which regulate the 
value of land? 2. What legislation and 
what policy with*espect to the ownership 
of land will produce the best results for the 
community? These questions are of course 
quite distinct, and are kept distinct by 
General Walker. Each occupies about one- 
half the book. The first is admirably 
treated, the second not quite so well. Per- 
haps this difference was inevitable; for the 
second question is much harder and more 
complicated. But it 1s a pity that it must 
be so; for it is the second question, the 
question of policy and legislation, that 
commands the greater present interest. 

The economic law regulating land values 
was discovered independently by several 
persons; but Ricardo was the man who 
presented it most forcibly ; and for two gen- 
erations it has been known by his name. 
Ricardo’s theory of rent, in its simplest 
form, is nothing more than this: Some land 
is cultivated which barely yields a living to 
the occupant, who, therefore, has no surplus 
to pay in the form of rent. But if another 
man cultivates land which is more fertile, 
or better situated, he has an advantage and 
obtains a corresponding surplus; and this 
surplus constitutes the rental value of the 
land. The two most important deductions 
from this theory—we have not space to go 
through the process of obtaining them— 
are: 1, That rent does not enter into the 
price of agricultural produce, that is to say ; 
grain would be no cheaper if rent were 
abolished; and 2, that a tax upon rent does 
not affect production in the way that other 
taxes do. 

Now the general result of the economie 
thought of two generaticns has been to 
show that Ricardo was right. The ten- 
dency has been not to set aside his theory, 
but to extend its application. It applies 
not to land’only, but to any article of which 
there is a partial monopoly and differing 
degrees of excellence. But this assent has 
not been unanimous, and General Walker’s 
second chapter is devoted. to the considera- 
tion of what has been said in criticism of 
Ricardo’s theory. Bastiat’s strictures 

amount to very little; those of Carey and 
of Leroy-Beaulieu deserve and receive more 
serious attention. The main point of both 
these writers is that improved farms to-day 
are not in general worth the amount of 
capital invested in improving them. ‘That 
is to say, the value of the improvement is 
the great element in the value of the land; 
for a value of land, in itself, as distinct from 
the improvements, there is no margin. 
The answer to this is that a farmer gets the 
return for his improvements in the course 
of a few years; not the mere interest on 
the capital laid out, but enough more than 
that to reimburse him ina short time for 
the principal of his outlay. The improve- 
ments are being at once exhausted and 
repaid; it is the land itself which is the 
matter of permanent value. 

These attacks on the received theory of 
land value must not be confounded with the 
more important attacks on the received 
system of land tenure. The most violent 
opponents of private property in land fully 
agree with Ricardo’s theory. It is just be- 
cause they feel the force of the theory so 
fully that ‘they are impressed with the 
necessary evils of the practice. There is an 
obvious difference between landed proper- 
ty and other property in the following 
respect. Oldinvestments in other property 
generally tend to decrease in value. Old 
investments in land, in a growing country, 
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and especially in the neighborhood of grow- 
ing cities, tend to increase in value; and 
this increase is almost without limit. This 
increase in land values tends to the support 
of a class who often do nothing for the com- 
munity; if they insist on holding unim- 
proved land, for a further rise in price, 
they actually do less than nothing for the 
community. This is the keynote of Henry 
George’s ‘“‘ Progress and Poverty”; he not 
nly brings out these facts vividly ; he exag- 
gerates their importance and their effects. 
But apart from any exaggeration, they are 
serious evils; and John Stuart Mill recog- 
nized them as such. He felt that the ad- 
vance in land values, due to the growth of 
the community and not to any service of 
the land owner, ought to accrue to the 
community and not to the land owner. 
But the proposals to which he gave his 
sanction were extremely moderate. He 
would guarantee to the owners the present 
value of the land, and after making due 
allowance for all improvements, let society 
appropriate the increase. This is not un- 
just, but it is impracticable; at least so 
General Walker thinks, and gives the 
strongest reasons for so thinking. Henry 
George, on the other hand, advocates a 
policy which amounts to confiscation 
of landed property. This may or may 
not be practicable; it is certainly un- 
just to present holders. But in the pres- 
ent excitable state of public feeling it is 
not enough to show that it would be unjust ; 
it must also be shown to be undesirable. 
The landless man, who is starving, may de- 
cline to acknowledge that the landholder 
has any prescriptive right against him, if 
the community would be better off fora 
change. And the landless are a majority. 
We must either break the force of George’s 
indictment against the existing system, or 
show that a change would do more harm 
than good. 

General Walker, unwisely, as it seemsto 
us, devotes his main attention to the first of 
these points. His counter-argument is not 
satisfactory. The kind of fallacy involved 
may be illustrated by a passage which he 
quotes from Mill(p. 179); ‘* Let an improve- 
ment be made which, without enabling 
more corn [wheat] to be grown, enables 
the same corn to be grown with one-fourth 
less labor. The price of wheat will fall 


. one-fourth, and 80 bushels will be sold for 


the price for which 60 were sold before, 
etc., etc.” Will it? This is begging the 
whole question. In the remote future it 
may fall one-fourth, or it may not. In the 
immediate future it pretty certainly will 
not. And a similar fallacy, only less obvi- 
ous, underlies General Walker’s own reason- 
ing, on p. 170. 

The real arguments to be urged against 
George are those indicated in the fourth 


. and last chapter, on ‘‘The Best Holding 


of the Land.” This is good. It might, 
perhaps, have been advantageously ex- 
tended to greater length, to include a va- 
riety of historical facts and deductions 
which are here, barely alluded to. It is a 
strong argument against Utopian theorists 
thaf Europe had, not so very many centu- 
ries ago, systems of land tenure more like 
what they want; and that Europe outgrew 
these systems, because they were not suited 
to modern requirements. Adolph Wagner 
has developed this line of inquiry and 
thought; and, with all his tendency toward 
socialism, he has brought out from it inter- 
esting results, for the most part valuable 
and conservative. He would like to do 
away with present evils, but is convinced 
that he cannot. Perhaps General Walker felt 
that such an investigation would be out of 
keeping with the popular character of the 
book, or would take too much space. We 
cannot help thinking that some such thing 
ought to have been included in the plan of 
the book. 


—_—_—_—_——— 

In Elder Northfield’s Home; or, Sacrificed 
on the Mormon Altar, Jennie Bartlett tells 
again the shameful story of American 
civilization, and tells it from the point of 
view given by the low down facts of the case, 
that polygamy is now the vital force in the 
whole system, that it was introduced as a cover 
for Joe Smith’s sensualism, and that it has 
thriven with the extension of that passion 
among his followers. It is a soul-disturbing 
story to read, and not of the best kind for family 
literature, but with plenty of honest indigna- 
tion and honest feeling in it and love of honest 
hings, (The J. Howard Brown Co., New York.) 








A GROUP OF POETS." ° 


THERE is a suggestion of the appealing in the 
title which Mr. Franklin E, Denton, of Chardon, 
Ohio, gives his volume of verse—The Karly 
Poetical Works of Franklin E. Denton. We 
understand that this young gentleman still lives, 
and with the glad impatience of sweet twenty- 
three has put forth for the benefit of the unfeel- 
ing reviewer and the public this ‘ neat rivulet of 
text wandering through a meadow of margin.” 
Truly ‘‘early” are these dippings and soarings 
of the Denton muse ; unique are the capers and, 
as it were, juvenile pigeon-wings, in which she 
ambitiously indulges far up in the blue hights of 
inspiration. Has Mr. Franklin E. Denton, then, 
written later verse? Does he intend to inflict 
that later verse upon the world? These early 
poetical works include rather over one hundred 
literary effusions, which are poems only in that 
they contain a certain proportion of ideas, bor- 
rowed, original, comprehensible and incom- 
prehensible, expressed sometimes in meter and 
rhyme and sometimes not. In the frankly flat- 
tering preface which a friend of Mr. Franklin 
E. Denton’s has written to these early poetical 
works, we are told that, “like all true poets, he 
takes his images first hand from Nature direct,” 
and that “‘ the few grand and beautiful objects are 
his whole stock-—stars, moons, clonds, moun- 
tains,” snows, and #0 on; and, also that “‘ when 
he indulges himself in the luxury of simple lan. 
guage’ Mr. Franklin E. Denton is a sweet writer. 
Itis not often that he indulges in the luxury afore- 
said ; but when he so does a startling simplicity 
is, indeed, manifest. Selecting at random the 
poem “Ths Burning of the World” (a grand 
and beautiful “object” we are not anxious to 
see unless in view of its including a holocaust 
of early Ohio poets) we find fire called a “light- 
ning-sandalled hell,” and in the ‘‘Hymn to the 
Sun” that luminary is thus addressed : 

**O Sun, hell wandering up the firmament 

God smiled! thou wert! thou art a laugh of Him! 

* Pantheism” opens thus: 





‘The soul that in instinctive adoration 
Is swallowed up, annihilated by 
The overwhelming beauty of creation, 
That doth in thrilling tearful ecstasy 
Pray to the molten garnet of the sky 
At day’s bright dissolution, or doth feel—” 


and soon in Mr. Frankin E. Denton’s less sim- 
ple language. In “If” we encounter these 
lines: 

“Tf dissolution be but manumission 

Asweet reprieve, as purest men do deem, 

Grander than any imaginary elysian 

That on the canvass of my faith could gleam, 

This fancy unto me doth ever seem 

Freed, freed from pessimism, passion, pain, 

Forgetting all the terror of this dream 

To be a mind, nude of its stunting brain 

A naked thought that nevermore shall fee) a 

chain,” 
And “Fragments of Wit and Humor” affords us 
this gem of Mr. Franklin E. Denton’s unbut- 
toned mood: 
“He has such powers of elocution, should 

He read a lot of figures to you ’twould 

Occasion outbursts like an orphan calf; 

Or if he should articulate a half 

Page of some agricultural report 

Where’s the suspenders could sustain the sport?” 
But the reviewer's patience cannot really sustain 
any longer Mr. Franklin E. Denton’s meaning- 
less, vapid, worse than puerile attempt to be an 
early Ohio poet. On the whole, Ohio pork seems 
better than Ohio poetry. 

William Thomson, a young Scotch poet, who died 
last August, had begun to attract favorable atten- 
tion to himself in his native country,for his clever 
imitations of the old Scotch ballad, when death 
abruptly cut short his career. In the volume 
before us, edited by a friend, are reprinted Mr. 
Thomson’s best verses. Those in dialect are 
usually marked by simplicity and feeling in 
sentiment and a correct ear for rhyme. They 
are seldom strong, but do not lack consistency. 
Of the ballads, ** My Heart,” ‘*‘ Marjory,” “ The 
Leddy May,” ‘‘The King o’ Yvetot,” and “The 
Body in Grey” are all pleasant reminders of 
their author's medel, Robert Burns. ‘The 
Maister and the Bairns” found its way some 
time since into one or two collections of contem- 
porary poetry. Mr. Thomson was scarcely a 
writer of the promise that his friends claimed 
for him ; but he was enough of a poet to make 
his death regretful to us. 

Mr. Lewis Morris’s Songs Unsung will be re- 
ceived with interest. The book is issued by him 
in an unassuming manner; but there are many 
evidences that his power of imagination has not 
diminished. “The New Creed” is undoubtedly 
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the second important poem in Mr. Morris’s book, 
the outcome of his peculiar theories and of the 
stand-point from which he regards the problem 
of life. The ‘‘ Pictures,” of which there are three 
series, are in the style of Rossetti’s “Chimes,” only 
less vague in terse suggestiveness, ‘‘Odatis” 
and ‘‘ Niobe” are smoothly classic ; and in “Saint 
Christopher” his unaffected treatment of an old 
and favorite legend is to be praised. The longest 
contribution to these Songs Unsung is Mr. Mor- 
ris’s ‘‘ Clytemnestra in Paris,” a dramatic idyl, 
a good deal in the style of those of Robert Brown- 
ing, although characterized by more repose. It 
isan eminently disagreeable poem in subject, 
but it contains a few strong touches. 

Mr. Byers’s verse, as illustrated by his book is 
of uneven quality, some of it good and much of 
it indifferent. That he would succeed best as 
simply a vers de socielé writer such poems as 
“My White Rose and Red,” and “The Marriage 
of the Flowers” imply, to say nothing of ‘If 
You Want a Kiss, why, Take It.” On the other 
hand, ‘The Happy Isles” is a more serious pro- 
duction, which contains many lines and thoughts 
of real beauty; and “The Ballad of Quintin 
Massy” and “ Philip” suggests that Mr. Byers 
can do creditable work in the domain of ro- 
mantic and narrative poetry. His versification 
is generally easy and accurate. 

Mr. Luther Dana Waterman's Phantoms of 
Life are pretty substantially materialized in one 
hundred and fifteen pages of blank verse. 
Nearly every cosmic subject upon which budding 
poetical genins delights to reflect aloud—the 
why is this thusness of something, and the what 
is whatness of nothing. Mr. Waterman’s verse 
may relieve his overcharged soul, but it is too tur- 
gid and commonplace to be tolerable to outsiders, 
We say nothing of sundry instances of doubtful 
English and faulty rhythm. Apparently Mr. 
Waterman reads Tupper. One Tupper is quite 
enough. 

In Nazareth Town, Mr. John W. Chadwick 
gathers together some simple verses, all of 
them interesting and unaffected, and not a 
few of them evidences of distinct poetic faculty, 
He uses rhyme as if it were his most natural 
and successful mode of literary expres- 
sion, which it should be to any poet. Mr, Chad- 
wick is particularly happy in his references to 
childhood and maternity, as the poem which 
gives the name to his book, and such others as 
“The Oldest Story,” and “In an Unknown 
Tongue” attest. 

Mr. George H. Calvert’s Sibyl has a pretty 
cover, and is nicely printed on superior paper. 
We say this because there is positively no other 
praise to be given to one of the most ineffably 
silly, crude and pompous of sv-called poems that 
has come to us this season. It contains lines 
and passages like these: 

“ . . . Deep rocks their bald heads in the air, 
Around whose shoulders mosses weaved 
Soft web, to shield them from the wear 
Of cold and rain.” 

(We are glad the shoulders of the deep rocks 
were 80 protected from the inclemencies of the 
weather. ) 


“ . . . Tender, close, strong as sheaves 


Of light, Love weaves 

Imperishable filaments that bind 

The human creature to creative mind, 

Thence wield she of the power native 

To the Supreme, and only Love is quick crea- 
tive.” 


» . »« Through that blest book there breathed 
a breath.” 


“ . ) . . Oswald lived too much tn his books; 
And they were not the highest, best, 
Those that awake aspiration in the breast 
Those that reflect great Nature's soul 
As do what’s over them clear running brooks, 
Shakespeare leas often would be read 
Than Edwards and his juiceless kin, (1) 
Mines of the unsweetened self, where seed 
Can sprout of no benignant blessings 
Or glowing self-forgetting hopes, 
But where wheedled by self-caressings, 
Unconscious drunk with incense from the 
; ee” — 
which is all of the sentence we think best to 
quote, for the sake of our readers’ sanity. If 
great wits to madness nearly are allied, we sup- 
pose that we must resignedly expect bal-lerdash 
in saecula saeculorum from little w‘ts, or from 
men and women with no wit at all traceable in 
what they insist on effusing as poetry. 


=_ 


....We have before us Biblical Hermeneutics: 
a Treatise on the Interpretation of the Old and 
New Testaments, by Milton 8. Terry, 8.T.D. 
(Phillips & Hunt.) This volume forms the sec- 
ond number in the “Library of Biblical and 
Theological Literature,” edited by George R. 
Crooks, D.D., and John F. Hurst, D.D., and is 
published under their general editorial supervis- 
ion, in harmony with the standards of the Meth- 
odist Church, but also designed to be broad and 
catholic enough to meet the requirements of all 
evangelical Christians. Dr. Terry's volume is 
a solidly printed octavo of 781 pages, in three 
parts. The first contains the matter usually 
found in Biblical Introductions, such as the 
definition of hermeneutics, comparative de- 
scription of the Bible, history of its languages 
and literature, the principles of criticism, qual- 





ifications required in an interpretation of 

Scriptures, and the definition and analysis 

of biblical inspiration. Part II discusses, in 

thirty-four chapters and in 442 of the 781 pages, 

the “Principles of Biblical Hermeneutics” 

which are unfolded at length, and with no at- 

tempt to distinguish between general and special 

hermeneutics. The rival theories of interpre- 

tation are explained fairly and distinctly, though 

the one grammatico-historical method is in- . 
sisted on consistently, both here and throughout 

the work. What is involved in this method is 

brought out in successive chapters, and is ap- 

plied with courage and consistent good sense to 

those parta of Scripture whose interpretation 

has often given the exegete the most temptation 

to depart from it ; as, for example, the interpre- 

tation of figurative language, fables, riddles, 

enigmas, parables, allegories, proverbs and 

gnomic poetry, types and symbols including 

numbers and colors, dreams, ecstasies and above 

all prophecy, So much and so minute atten- 

tion is given to this last head of prophecy as to 

raise the question whether the author has not, in 

several of his chapters, pressed beyond the limits 
of hermeneutics into the field of biblical expo- 
sition, as in the chapter on “ The Pauline Escha- 
tology,” and on the “Apocalypse of John,” 
though we have no disposition to regret the 
introduction of these chapters on their own ac- 
count, More closely in the line of the subject 
are the chapters which discuss “false and true 
accommodation” theories, Old Testament quota- 
tions in the New Testament, alleged discrep- 
ancies, contradictions of science, and that which 
lies under the solid negation ‘No double sense 
in Scripture.” Of this portion of the work we 
may remark, once for all, as we shall not return 
to it again, that it deserves, in general, the high- 
est praise, though we shall have to except the at- 
tempt to escape the difficulties of the Mosaic cos- 
mogony by limiting it to a local creation, In 
the treatment of the New Testament prophecies 
Dr. Terry’s pronounced and unflinching preterite 
opinions and interpretation of Christ’s coming 
asa past event will make most of his readers 
hesitate occasionally, and provoke others to re- 
ject them altogether. He holds that the millen- 
nium is already in progress, and does what he 
can to turn back the tide of opinion in his own 
Church where it has run the other way to the 
older and more orthodox opinion, He asserts that 
the coming of Christ is pre-millennial, the formal 
assumption of power and dominion until he has 
put all enemies under his feet, and that the mod- 
ern Chiliasts have done the Church good service 
in rescuing this great fact. Otherwise, he is se- 
vere on them and their theory, which he calls an 
“Ebionite conception” in origin and character, 
without warrantin Scripture. The fall of the 
Temple is, in his view, the critical date of the 
Parousia, which is to continue to the end of the 
Pre-Messianic age. The thousand years of the 
Millennial period are an indefinite term of great 
duration ; perhaps, he thinks, a million years, 
Part IIL is occupied with the ‘ History of Bib- 
lical Interpretation,” from the ancient Jewish 
and later Rabbinic Exegesis, through the primi- 
tive Christian and patriotic periods, down to our 
own times. To all is appended a copious and 
excellent Bibliography and an index, The work, 
as a Whole, is admirably arranged and developed. 
It is carried out with the thoroughness which is 
expected of a manual, and as a whole is charac- 
terized with excellent good sense and an intelli- 
gent comprehension and consideration of all 
details and topics. The great question to be 
considered, in forming an opinion of such a work 
as this, is whether the method taid down for the 
interpretation of Scripture is in itself sound, 
and whether it will guide the student through 
his perplexities, and bring him out in all cases 
into the best results in his possession. In this 
view it must be welcomed asa really valuable con- 
tribution to theology,and as laying down the rules 
and principles of the one trustworthy method. 
We observe, however, especially under the two 
heads of the theoretic and of the practical view 
of the Scriptures as inspired of God, some varia- 
tions from the highest consistency, Ou page 143, 
speaking of the nature and degree of inspiration, 

it is affirmed “that a particular divine prov- 
idence secured the composition of the Scriptures 
in the language and form in which we possess 
then.” In genera!, when called on for the 
assertion of a dogmatic position, the same gen- 
eral proposition is affirmed. But when we turn 
to specific passages a much freer method is 
adopted. Five pages later we find the fact 
recognized that the original text cannot, in all 
cases, be found—a consideration which may not 
affect seriously a loose affirmation of verbal 
inspiration, but does not agree closely with the 
statement “that a particular providence secured 
the composition of the Scriptures in the lan- 
guage and form in which we possess them,” 
On the following page (p. 149) the address of 
Stephen, in Acts vii, is mentioned and it is 
frankly admitted that the proto-martyr fell into 
a confusion of thought as to the tomb at 
Shechem “which Abraham bought for a sum 
of money of the sons of Emmor of Shech- 
em;” and the suggestion is thrown out that 
the Holy Spirit may have permitted this error 





to escape him, ‘‘in order to exhibit how irresisti- 
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ble plenary inspiration is not conditioned ‘in 
the wisdom of men, but in the power of God.’” 
A divine supervision of this kind would certainly 
be flexible enongh to account for every difficulty 
of the kind in the Bible, but does not rhyme well 
with the author's dogmatic proposition, Mesides, 
what necessity is there for any such hypothesis? 
Stephen probably made exactly the blunder we 
find in the text. What if he did? In recording 
the speech, what was an inspired reporter to do 
but to give it, mistake and all? On page 160, 
Panl’s allusion to Hagar and Sarah is said to 
have been destitute of force, except as an argu- 
mentum ad hominem; but in the discussion of 
the accommodation theory, on page 167, this 
kind of interpretation is denounced as im- 
pugning the veracity and honor of the 
sacred writers, We observe, too, that the 
difficulties and the account of the sun's standing 
still at Joshua’s comma d are lightly avoided Ly 
assaming the story to be a piece of poetic fablein 
the sacred text, Possibly; but how do we know 
that? and what is there in Dr. Terry’s Herme- 
neuties to provide us with the means or even the 
liberty of approaching such a decision? His 
exegetics seem to be freer than his hermeneutics. 
The whole subject of “discrepancies,” is dis- 
cussed on a similar plave of freedom, which leads 
to a good and solid result, as far as the special 
topic is concerned; but we are at a loss to see 
how the dogmatic statement permits it. It 
would seem that if the exegetica is right the 
hermeneutics is wrong. There may be some re- 
lief from the stringency of this dilemma in the 
liberal position we find on page 186, where it is 
said: 
























































































“He whocarefully studies and appiles the above 

rules and canons Of textual criticiam wil] observe 
that they are principles rather than rules, They 
must pot be applied mechanically.” 
At all events this would seem to be the author's 
method of dealing with the Scriptures. The 
principle is that they are divinely and verbally 
inspired, and that a special Providence presided 
over their formation; but this principle must 
uot be mechanically applied. Criticism has its 
righta, 


...»We are not called on by the recent appear- 
ance of Prof. Geo, E. Day’s revised translation 
of Oehler’s Theology of The Old Testament to en- 
ter on any general or minute notice of the orig- 
inal work. The late Dr.Gustav Frederick Oehler 
held,at his death in 1872,the chair of theology in 
the University of Tiibingen; he was the author 
of numerous articles in Herzoy’s Encyclopidie, 
and the present work has already been intro- 
duced to English readers in ‘Clark's Foreign 
Theological Library,” of which it is one of the 
volumes. In religious vharacter he inclined to 
pietism, due in large measure to impressions re- 
ceived from his very remarkable mother. His 
intellectual and theological positions were largely 
shaped by Schmid. He was already studying 
four languages when nine years old, but gradu- 
ally concentrated himself on Persian and Ara- 
bic. He gave himself both to his pastoral and 
to his professional duties with great and consci- 
entious diligence, and threw a strong religious 
and personal influence into his lectures on the 
Old Testament, in which he labored to awaken 
interest. But devout and earnest as he was in 
spirit, he repeated constantly, and as a maxim, 
that the foundations must be laid in the se- 
vere studies on the grammatico-historical method. 
The general position enforced in his lectures 
and in the volume mow before ua is that the 
Old and New Testaments are parts of one organic 
whole, and that the Old Testament shows a 
progressive 


ment, 


devoutly done, 


of the best book in its department. 










revelation advancing toward the 
standard of the New. His decided pietistic sym- 
pathy has not, however, carried him over the 
dam into mysticism; nor, on the other hand, has 
he committed himself to the extravagances of 
Hengstenberg. Some of the positions of the later 
critivism are accepted by him, such a: the 
double authorship of ‘‘Isaiah” and the theory 
of several different ccliaborators on the Penta. 
tench. The best of the few works he gave to the 
public is the present Theology of the Old Testa- 
which is the best in its special 
field, and is thoroughly, intelligently and 
It was published in the first 
edition, after his death in 1878, by his son. As 
to the claims of Professor Day's rev:sion, the 
firet point is the appearance of an enlarged s-2c- 
ond edition in Germany by the editor of the 
first, which required considerable changes and 
produced new matter to be incorporated. Clark’s 
two volumes are not faultless; and the use of 
them in his class-room for two or three years 
has put the American editor in the beat possible 
position to know their defects and to correc: 
them, The present edition contains also consid- 
erable enlargements in texts, and other changes 
which increase its value as a working text book. 
The publishers, Messrs, Funk & Wagnalls, are 
fairly entitled toclaim that it is the best edition 


..+0The Presbyterian Review tor January 
comes to hand late, but not lame, and opens with 
& pretty sharp call to order by one of the most 


sions and involved herself in great confusion, 
The view taken by him of the relation of bap- 
tized children tothe Church is essentially that 
taken by Dr. Bushnell. With much in this dis- 
cussion we are in hearty sympathy, though a 
certain half-avowed tendency to high saczamen- 
tal views inspires us with caution as we read, and 
some of the doctrinal assertions fly wide of the 
fact, as, for example, this on p. 18; ‘* Ali Protest- 
ant—and especially, because most consistently, 
all Calvinistic— theologians believe that infants, 
dying in infancy, are elect andsaved.” Profess- 
or Oroskery may permit his pen to run too far 
in asserting the “Degeneration of Romanism” 
on all points since the Reformation; but his 
paper is a vigorous example of defensive attack. 
The Rev. BR, L. Stanton, D.D., writes earnestly 
and with many weighty facts adduced in evi- 
dence on “ Healing through Faith.” The Rev. 
Maurice E. Hanson makes a timely contribution 
on “The Medieval Communists,” and Pres, 
D. 8. Gregory valls attention to ‘‘ A New Princi- 
ple in Education,” which, so far as we can 
understand it, bears a close resemblance to a 
very old one in a new dress. The feast of 
fat things in this Review is at the end 
in the ** Review of Recent Theological Litera- 
ture,” among which we observe a re 
markably spicy and destructive notice of 
Matthew Arnold’s prose works by Prof. F. L. 
Patton, of Princeton, Professor Patton is both 
witty and caustic. He more than intimates that 
Mr. Arnold has driven his phrases home by me- 
thodic iteration rather than by their own in- 
herent force, and asserts with biting cruelty of 
the ‘man who these thirty years has gone up 
and down preaching sweetness and light” that 
he is “ not so much a literary critac as a polemic 
theologian.” His estimate of him in this 
character may, perhaps, to some readers, 
seem harsh and extreme in the light of a per- 
sonal criticism applied to the man, but, as we 
read it, is none too severe when applied to his 
books, We should like to see this paper pub- 
lished for general distribution. We are glad to 
see thatthe Rev. T. W. Chambers appears in 
these columns with an appreciative, and, on the 
whole, favorable notice of Professor Briggs’s 
“ Biblical Study.” 


...-Meonomic Problems, by W. G. Sumner 
(Henry Holt & Co.), is a book for teaching, and 
not for reading. No one who has ever attended 
a recitation or lecture of Professor Sumner’s will 
need to be told that he is at his best in the class- 
room, and that few men can equal him in mak- 
ing his class-work interesting and profitable. For 
advanced students in political economy, or in 
any similar subject, the ordinary form of college 
recitation has great drawbacks. The student reads 
twenty or thirty pages of some standard text- 
book and makes the ideas his own. He gets anin- 
telligent understanding of some one book, taken 
piecemeal, There is no inducement to look over 
the ground more widely, no incentive to original 
work and criticism. Professor Sumner is trying to 
obviate this difficulty ; and the little book before 
us is one of the means adopted for this end. His 
general scheme is as follows. He has purchased 
a large number of copies of a few standard works 
on Political Economy—Adam Smith, Mill, Jev- 
ons, Oairnes, Cossa, Walker—to form a loan 
library, so that each member of the class 
may have copies of all of these at his room, 
without the expense of purchasing them. Of 
certain other books of less constant use, but 
needed for occasional reference, the loan 
library contains a smaller number of copies. 
Instead of the traditional * lesson” to be learned, 
Professor Sumner gives ont certain questions to 
be studied and discussed, not from the point of 
view of some one book, but with the assistance 
of as many books as can be brought to bear upon 
the subject. In this way the student makes an 
intelligent choice between different views, and is 
led to do a great deal of thinking for himself. 
The work before us is a collection of more than 
three hundred such questions and problems for 
study, provided with references to books and 
passages where they are dealt with. As many 
of these references as possible are to passages in 
the half-dozen books above mentioned, but there 
are individual references to a large number of 
works of the most varied character. The ques- 
tions are grouped according to subjects. They 
are of all degrees of difficulty ; from mere catch 
questions, designed to test the student's grasp 
of some yarticular truth, to the most abstruse 
matters of theory, on the one hand, and to prob- 
lems involving a really careful study of history, 
on the other. It is almost needless to say that 
the book bears the stamp of the author’s rerson- 
ality on every page. All teachers of political 
economy will find itin the highest degree sug- 
gestive, and ought to read it. Whether they will 
find it available for use in their classes is quite 
atlother question. Most of them probably will 
not. Ittakes Moses or Aaron to use Aaron’s 
rod. 


--»-In his Betiefs about the Bible, M. J. Savage 
has got further off the track than We care to fal- 





mere compares <a rth ct at 
with faith transformed into he t. We 
have become accustomed to his cry that the Bi- 
ble is not true. The novelty im this book is the 
shrill tone of assertion put mto the cry : It is not 
good. Paul, Mr. Savage tells us, knew nothing 
of the historical Jesus, ignored him wholly, and 
preached only his own theological abstraction, 
Christ, and there is not in him a trace of his hav- 
ing any personal love for Jesus, the man. How 
Mr. Savage’s brain works in matters of moral 
| comparison and judgment, he shows us on p. 

164, in his remarks on the morality of the Bible, 
| which he opens with some little indication of his 
| preference of the Mahabharata, and goes on to 
say: 

“There is one selection whichI am obliged to 

think is finer, higher, more humane than anything 
which the whole Bible contains. It represents one 
of seven brothers, the last of the seven, standing at 
the entrance tothe Indian heaven. His six broth- 
ers, his wife, and his faithful dog, the constant com- 
panions of his life, have fallen by the way; and he 
stands alone at the gates. The gods come down to 
welcome him; and there is a throne wai:ing him, 
vacant till he shall occupy it. They bid him come 
in, but he stands there, and asks the gods what is to 
become of his brothers, his wife, and his dog; and, 
until he is assured that they also shal! share his bliss 
and his glory, he turns his back on the heavens, and 
refuses to enter. I know of nothing in all religious 
literature higher, finer, grander than that.” 
Apart from the extraordinary consideration fo1 
his dog, it is a strange notion Mr. Savage has of 
Heaven as an Oriental Paradise that might be 
virtuously renounced and with great show of 
self sacrifice. But if Heaven is a state of holy life 
and character and its bliss the bliss of moral eleva- 
tion and perfected being, it is a sorry picturethat 
he makes of this pathetic Buddhist at Heaven’s 
gate, protesting that his dog’s capacity and fate 
in the eternal life shall be his own, and down 
below the tragic showman rapturously exclaim- 
ing: Nothing in all religious literature to equal 
that ; nothing in the Bible! 


..-»The Messrs, A. 8. Barnes & Co. publish 
in their ** One-term Series,” A Brief History of 
Ancient, Medieval and Modern Peoples, which is 
compiled on the plan of microscopic brevity as to 
length andof infinity as tonumber. It contains 
accounts of monuments, institutions, arts, 
manners, customs, legends and literature. The 
historic part shrinks necessarily to a chronicle, 
with an occasional incongrnous attempt to 
lighten it up with rhetoric. The gen- 
eral facts and sources of history 
are now so well exploited as to make it diffi- 
cult for the compiler of such a hand-book as 
this to get off the track. We miss, however, in it 
that sense of proportion, of historic perspective, 
and that vivid characterization which no 
mere compiler can ever reach. This manual 
is, in general, done with care and 
thoroughness, though we observe occasional 
slips, as, for example, in the statement on p. 442 
that ‘Prince Maurice of Saxony abjured the 
reformed religion,” when he joined Charles, 
and overran the territory of his cousin. The 
Albertine branch of the electoral house of Saxony 
remained Protestant to Augustus the Strong, 
who became a Roman Catholic to take the 
crown of Poland. Pollice versa is teo bad Latin 
for aschoolbook. As to the illustrations, the 
maps, prints of coins, diagrams, and historic 
reproductions are good and useful. The illus- 
trative pictures are bad in theory and bad in ex- 
ecution, and good only “ to be burned.” 
Mr. H. L. Reade had magnificent plans when he 
compiled his Business Reader; Manhood in 
Business or Money. (Chicago: Geo, Sherwood 
and Co.) He begins with ‘Put moneyin thy 
purse,” and ends with “ Send for Circulars.” 
Between the two he has introduced a few grains 
of Bible, several ounces of religion, and a pound 
or so of good morals; but it isall with a strict 
eye to business, and on the high minded view of 
things that life’s end and life’s occupation is 
—drachmas. 








,...No one can run his eyes over tne long list 
of three hundred charitable and five hundred 
congregational agencies which are enrolled in 
the charity work of this city without seeing the 


Society: “* United, an army; divided, a mob.” 





uncertainty resting on its whole list, unless one 
is able on information | from other 
sources to remove it. This is a good example of 
the way the want of a little decisive courage op- 
erates to bolster up institutions not clear in 


worthy of the highest confidence. The same 
firm publish in good form a volume by George L. 
Mansen on Work for Woman, which is based on 
a series which appeared last Winter in the Chris- 
tian Union. The chapters in the present volume 
are made up from new investigations, and are 
not reproductions of those published in the 
Christion Union. The manual is contained in 
“Putnam’s Handy Book Series of Things Worth 
Knowing,” where it aptly belongs, both by right 
of its contents and of ite treatment of the sub- 
ject. 

.... The Andover Review, for February, comes 
out this week with this striking table of con- 
tents: “‘The Christian Conception of Provi- 
dence,” Rev. Dr. Brastow ; “‘ Professor Harris’s 
Contribution to Taeism,” Newman Smyth, D.D. ; 
“Lay Theology,” President Buckham; “ Pro- 
fessor Sumner’s What Sociul Classes owe each 
Other,” Rowland Hazard. M.A.; “The Theo- 
logical Tendencies in Germany,” Rev. J. H. W. 
Stuckenberg, of Berlin, Prussia ; Editorials on ‘El 
Mahdi and the Sidan,” with map; “ Elementary 
Education in England;” ‘An Ancient Precedent ;” 
“The Dead Line of Fifty,” or is it Forty? 
Brief reviews of Brooks’s ‘ Heredity,” Janet’s 
“Theory of Morals,” Fisher’s ‘Ground of Be- 
lief,” Schaff’s second volume of Church Histo- 
ry, notices by Professor Asa Gray, Professors 
Stearns and Ropes, of Bangor, Andover Profess- 
ors, etc., etc., with notes of important articles 
in recent periodical literature. We understand 
that Prof. Ezra Abbott is preparing a 

review of the last edition of Scrivener’s ‘‘ Plain 
Introduction” for the March or April number. 
Our readers will find in the paper on “The 
Theological tendencies in Germany,” an admira- 
ble presentation of the present state of religious 
opinion in that country with just enough of vig- 
orous review to make the situation clear. 


...-The Rev. Joseph Cross, D.D., LL.D. 
commenced to preach young. His latest publi- 
cation is a volume of sermons, Old Wine and 
New. (Thomas Whittaker.) ‘Lhe first and oldest 
of them is on “‘ Filial Hope,” and was preached 
at Pompey Hill, Onondago County, on his six- 
teenth birthday, July 4th, 1829, and was, as we 
suppose, like the author at that time, a Metho- 
dist production, The next, in the following year, 
preached when he was seventeen years old, and 
still in his first faith, has an Anglican color 
given to it by having been repeated in England 
in 1857. Three years later, at the age of twenty, 
we have another ; but there are no traces of a young 
hand in any of these sermons. They show the 
same maturity of style, the same churchly flow, 
which is unaccountable unless the preacher’s des- 
tination for an Episcopal pulpit was on him 
froma child. The sermons in the volume are 
characterized with the flow, unction and illus- 
trated style which have given the author’s pre- 
vious books popularity and currency. ‘They 
reflect just enough of the light of the times to 
illuminate the page and not enough to let in 
the disturbing and rationalizing spirit which is 
go apt to come with them. 


....An enormous amount of well intended 
work has gone into the preparation of the Rev. 
Chas. E. Little’s Biblical Lights and Side Lights 
(Funk & Wagnalls), in the classification of texts, 
referring them to appropriate heads and making 
them available for the requirements of quota- 
tions. It resembles in plan the ordinary Bible 
Analysis ; but differs from it in going outside of 
the biblical vocabulary for topics to be illus- 
trated, so that about one in ten of every word 
iliustrated in it by Scripture reference is not 
contained in the Bible, and accordingly would 
not be found in a concordance nor in a Bible 
analysis. Such a compilation must be a valuable 
assistant, though we should warn ministers and 
others from relying on such aid instead of the 
always ready and manly stores of a prompt and 
well furnished mind. The volume is a large 
octavo of 630 pages, and is conveniently ar- 
ranged with catch words and cross-references to 
facilitate its use and reduce labor to the lowest 
terms. It contains, also, an index of passages 
cited from the Bible, 


....Prof. James Strong’s Irenics, are de- 


signed to be a series of papers showing the sub- 
stantial agreement between (1) science and the 


‘endless punishment. Dr. Strong does not, how- 
ever, seek peace on the plan of uniformity, nor 
save himself from the robbers by emptying his 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Hon. Icnatrus DonneL.y, James B. Cable, 
and Prank J. Jervis ate contributors to the lat- 
est issue of The Current. 


.. It is urged by some that, because Harper 
& Bros. have published “The Breadwinners,” 
Miss Woolson is the author of it. 


..An edition de luxe of Frederic Mistral’s 
lovely. poem “ Mireille,” is in preparation by 
Hackette & Co. Etchings will be the most 
numerous illustrations. 


....Jchn E. Porter & Co., of Philadelphia, 
will publish soon a new little compilation for 
elocutionists, by Mr. Frank H. Fenno, contain- 
ing standard and favorite seJections. 


.. The January number of the Literary News 
hasa special supplement devoted to “ Litera- 
ture for the Young.” The News is one of our 
most comprehengive periodicals of its char- 
acter. 


»..-Mme. Modjeska’s early life is made the 
subject of a novel, ‘The Prettiest Woman in 


Warsaw,” to appear before long. Its author is 
Miss Mabei Collins, author of the biographical 
sketch of the Polish actress. 


. .The naughty story is current, that Mr. 
Sam Ward, author of “Lyrical Recreations,” 
and uncle of Mr. F. Marion Crawford, is trans- 
lating “ Les Memoirs de Sarah Barnum” for 
English fashionable society. 


..--Queen Victoria’s new book, ‘‘ More Leaves 
from a Journal of Our Life in the Highlan 
will make its appearance abroad within a fort- 
night. Drawings made by Her Majesty and the 
Princess Beatrice have been engraved for it. 


.-Messers. Rand, Avery & Co., have de- 
eided to bring out what they consider an extra- 
ordinarily powerful American novel, dealing 
with the Mormon question. They will illustrate 
it in excellent style, and anticipate its attracting 
great attention. 


--.-The first of next week will see the 
first number of The Book-Buyer, a monthly 
journal to be published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, and to bedevoted to summarizing Amer- 
ican and foreign current literature. The editor 
has made arrangements to print a London corre- 
sponderce which Mr. Charles Welford will fur- 
nish. 


.-In the new edition of Tennyson’s complete 
poetical works, which the Messrs. Macmillan 
are putting into their press, the line in ‘** Lady 
Olara Vere de Vere,” which has appeared both 
as “The grand old gardener and his wife,” 
and ‘The gardener Adam and his wife,” will 
probably take the latter (and much better) 
form. 


....Sir Walter Scott’s novel “Quentin Dur- 
ward,” will be edited in anew form for children, 
by Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, and published by 
Messrs. Ginn & Heath, of Boston. The same 
house have in press Mr. Charles Rockwell Lan- 
man’s ‘Sanskrit Reader; with Vocabulary and 
Notes,” and ‘‘ Stories of the Old World,” by Rev. 
J, Alfred Church, M.A. The latter is included 
with the ‘“‘Quentin Durward” in a series of 
‘* Classics for Childreff.” 


....Ninety years ago Edward Gibbon wrote a 
paragraph in the Gentleman’s Magazine, showing 
that if someone would take the pains to select 
and classify the large proportion of articles of 
distinct and permanent literary value which 
were smothered by the mass of worthless matter 
in the file of the old periodicals, a highly inter- 
esting and successful volume might be given the 
public. Mr. George Lawrence Gomme, the pres- 
ent editor, has been, at this late day, the first tu 
put the idea of Gibbon into practical shape. 
The first volume of extracts has appeared, and 
others are to follow it in due course. 


..Asa@ unique specimen of modesty in jour- 
nalism, we quote the card which an exchange 
has sent us, eliminating the real names of the 
editor and of the journals in question. In this 
world there is nothing hke politely urging some- 
body else to sound those sweet praises abroad 
that come with a bad grace from one’s own lips. 

“ OFFICE OF THE WESTERN MOON.” 
“ Brother Editor :—You are receiving the Moon on 
exchange, for notice given. Below is one which 
would well enougb serve us, and may possibly suit 
you. With best wishes, 
“ Yours fraternally, 
Z. X., Esq.” 
The notice which we are to qnote then follows : 
“ Indorsement that we indorse. The American 
Star, a handsome and remarkably weli edited journ- 
al, published in New York, says: ‘We learn, from 
undoubted authority, that The Western Moon, pub- 
lished at N, Y., is actually mailing 2,000,000 sample 
copies, in order to make sure of 100,000 new sub- 
soribers next year. This is the biggest stroke of 
newspaper enterprise, in the way of pushing for in- 
creased circulation, that we have ever known; and 
ft ought to bring The Moon double its desired pum- 
ber of patrons; for there isn’t anywhere the peer of 
that paper in dowaright practicality, im good looks, 
in atiractive aay ua sone A eg and excel- 


of it is trae, and has been ever since The Moon was |. 


founded, fourteen years ago.” 

\In a certain popular play which Mr, Roland 
‘Reed, the comedian, is exploiting, the editor of 
‘this Western Moon ought to appear with the clear 
shining of success, 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro, 
duced into the size and form af printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as ito, Sv0, 12mo, ete., 
give eo little indication of size that we shal hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
thie Hst in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
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THE OLD RELIABLE. 
CAMPAIGN YEAR PROSPECTUS. 


Democratic Politics—All the News, Agri- 
cultural, Commercial and Industrial 
~—Advancement of Home Inter- 
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Tue Missourr Repustican for the campaign 
Year of 1884 will improve upon its part honor: 
able record for ability, enterprise, reliability, 
cleanliness, devotion to Western interests, and in 
all other essentials of a great political, commer- 
cial, industrial, social Family News-paper. The 
Leading Democratic paper of the West, if not of 
the United States, it will earnestly advocate the 
principles of the Democracy and support its 
chosen standard bearers. The friends who have 
heretofore been won by its honest and fearless 
course will find it always the same safe and trust- 
worthy counselor. Being an important factor 
in the work of political regeneration, it will ex- 
pect to be a necessary auxiliary to every politica 

speaker and to every Democratic club in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

The Forty-Eighth Congress will be a most im- 
portant body, and the long session must de- 
velop in large degree the issues upon which the 
presidential canvass of 1884 will be conducted. 
The revision of the tariff on a basis of revenue 
rather than protection, the improvement of 
American shipping interests, the silver question, 
the disposition of the Indians, the appropriation 
of a sufficient amount for the improvement of 
the Mississippiand Missouri rivers—these are the 
principal matters in which the people of the West 
and South are vitally concerned; and to them 
the Repusiican’s Washington telegraphic news 
will be largely devoted, 

Faithful in its political service, the REPUBLICAN 
will at the same time be always fair and truthful, 
being, first of alland above all things else, a news- 
paper, giving each day a complete, thorough and 
exhaustive survey of the whole world, covering 
everything of value or interest to its readers, 
The Repus.ican will not only give all the news 
but spare no pains to print it in the most intelli-~’ 
gible and convenient form. 

The Werxty Rervs.ican will be found an 
epitome of the entire news of the week. No 
other weekly paper covers the news of ‘the whole 
world so entirely and so clearly, and, unlike any 
other weekly, it bears the news to ite reader 
thoroughly digested, systematically arranged, 
and carefully pruned of all redundancy and 
repetition, The fact that it has a larger circula 
tion than any other paper west of the Mississip 
river shows the popular recognition that iti 
has no equal. 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


THE SOMAJES OF INDIA. 


As is well known, the movement begun 
by Ram Mohun Roy now exists in three 
divisions—the Adi Brahmo Somaj, the Sad- 
haan Brahmo Somaj, and the Brahmo 
of India. The latter is distinguished as the 
Progressive Somaj, the chief of which was 
the late Mr. Sen, The Adi, or original 
Brahmo Somaj, was what remained after 
the Progressive Brahmas, under Mr. Sen, 
separated from Devendra Nath Tagore and 
his followers, who could not adwance with 
the young reformer in his attack on caste 
andon certain social customs, such as the 
marriage of widows. Devendra Nath, who 
was the real successor of Rajah Roy, is still 
living among the Himalayas; and his son, 
Devendra Nath Tagore, Jr., is one of the 
managing committee of the Adi Somaj, of 
which Babu Rajnarain Bose is president. 
The Brahmos of this division have not only 
not advanced, they have retreated, -declin- 
ing both in numbers and in the character of 
their teaching. A little publication, by 
Sivanath Sastri, of the Sadharan Somaj, 
says that ‘‘the large number of members 
who at one time signed the covenant have 
quietly disappeared among the mass of idol- 
atrous Hindus, and many of them do not 
now take even afaint interest ‘n the cause 
they once advocated.” The four funda- 
mental principles which are still adhered to 
are that God alone existed from the begin- 
ning and created the universe; that He is 
omnipotent, omniscient, immutable, benev- 
olent, and supreme; that by the worship of 
Him alone can the greatest good in this life 
and the life to come be obtained; and that 
to love Him and do the works He loves 
constitute His worship. 

The second branch, the Sadharan (popu- 
lar) Somaj, was the result of the second 
division, caused by the marriage of Mr. 
Sen’s daughter to the Maharajah of Cuch 
Behar before she had attained the mar- 
riageable age which Mr. Sen himself had 
helped to establish. The secession of the 
protesting Brahmos occurred May 15th, 
1878. The questions involved in this di- 
vision are quite fully discussed in a small 
book, ‘*The New Dispensation and the Sad. 
haran Brahmo Somaj,” by Sivanath Sastri, 
of the Sadharan Somaj, andin Zhe Yearly 
Theistic Record for 1882—88, which gives 
the view of Mr. Sen’s supporters. It is in- 
teresting to notice that the defense of Mr. 
Sen's action given, either by himself or his 
friends, in the Pearly Theistic Record, con- 
sists chiefly in the claim that he followed 
divine inspiration, which, it is argued, 
outweighs the claims of morality. It ad- 
mits that the protestants against marriage 
were ‘ thorough-going moralists” who ap- 
plied the ‘crucial test of morality to Mr. 
Sen in regard to almost everything he did 
in connection with the Ouch Behar mar- 
riage” ‘‘found him wanting;” and it is 
added further that so far the protestants 
were right. ‘* Rigid followers of morality as 
they were, they could not, we fully admit, 
help condemning the Ouch Behar mar- 
riage.” But Mr. Sen was not acting upon 
his conscience but upon the “actual will 
and eommandment of God,” and he was 
**compelled” to act as he did. “What 
more, then, is necessary for the needs and 
exigencies of true morality? None; abso. 
lutely none.” The Record then goes on to 
examine the course of the Sadharan Somaj, 
and accuses it of excluding God in its 
deliberations instead of committing all 
business to him. 

The Sadharan Somaj stands for all the 
reforms which the undivided Somaj stood 
for. Indeed, it claims to take higher 
ground on the subject of ‘‘female emanci- 
pation than the Progressive Somaj. Mr. 
Sastri says that ‘“‘Many of the leading 
members of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj 
have been earnestly and steadily trying, 
since some time past, to give their women 
the advantages of higher education and 
more extended social intercourse with the 
other sex,” while ‘‘Mr. Sen and his friends 
generally screen their ladies, not only from 
the gaze of strangers, but also from ane 








ling of the sexes.” Special services are held 
for women in the Sadharan Somaj, while 
in the other Somaj a gallery is reserved for 
them at general services. He strongly pro- 
tests rgainst the one-man power in church 
government and states the mission of the 
Somaj as follows: 

“First, to preach and propagate the idea of a 
personal God—the Parama Purusha, asin Sans- 
krit he is called, of a God who loves righteous- 
ness and hates sin. 

{ Secondly, to preach and propagate and also 
to teach by personal example the idea of true 
spiritual worsbip—consisting of communion 
and prayer, as distinguished from the outward 
observance of idolatrous rites; which idea, if 
once properly grasped, will inevitably give rise 
to spiritual struggles. 

“ Thirdly, to divest conceptions of piety from 
the errors of sentimentalism and mysticism on 
the one hand, and asceticism and ritualism on 
the other; and thereby to divert the religious 
enthusiasm of the people to channels of practi- 
cal usefulness, to fields of active {philanthropy, 
and to the elevation of individual and social 
life. 

“Fourthly, to seek and establish the grand 
but often forgotten truth of the brotherhood 
of man, by the overthrow of caste, and every 
other form of tyranny of class over class; the 
elevation and emancipation of women being an 
important step in this direction. 

* Fifthly, © promote freedom of conscience, 
to kindle the sense of individual independence ; 
thereby sowing the seeds of domestic, social, 
political and spiritual liberty. 

“ Sixthly, to communicate to the body of the 
people, through the means of individual lives, a 
living and conquering moral energy, born of 
faith and earnest prayer, which. will impart 
strength and vigor to the exhausted moral and 
spiritual nerves of the race, and will help them 
to be morally and spiritually regenerated.” 

The creed is thus given: 


‘1, There is only one God, who is the Creator, 
Preserver and Saviour of this World. Heisa 
spirit, infinite in power, wisdom, love, justice 
and holiness, omnipresent, eternal and blissful. 

“9, The human soul is immortal, and capa- 
ble of infinite progress, and is responsible to 
God for its doings. 

“3. God must be worshiped in spirit and 
truth. Divine worship is necessary for attain- 
ing true felicity and salvation. 

“4. Love to God, and carrying out hia will in 
all the concerns of life, constitute true worship. 

“5, Prayer and dependence on God and a con- 
stant realization of his presence are the means 
for attaining spiritual growth. 

“6. No created object is to be worshiped as 
God, nor any person or bookto be eonsidered 
as infallible and the sole means of salvation ; 
but truth is to be reverently accepted from all 
scriptures and the teachings of all persona, with- 
out distinction of creed or country. 

“7, The Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man and kindness to all living beings. 

“8, God rewards virtue and punishes sin. 
His punishments are remedial and not eternal. 

**9, Cessation from sin, accompanied by sin- 
cere repentance, is the only atonement for it, 
and union with God in wisdom, goodness and 
holiness is true salvation.” 

According to the ‘* Brahmo Pocket Alma- 
nac” for 1888, there are, including all the 
branches, 168 Somajes in India, of which 97 
are in Bengal, 30 in Behar, 6 in Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur, 10 in the Northwest Prov- 
inces, 7 in the Central Provinces, 15 in 
Western India, 12 in Southern India, and 1 
in Rangoon. The statistics of members are 
not complete. The largest membership 
given for any one Somaj is for tke Sad- 
haran Somaj in Calcutta, which is credited 
with 692, of whom 467 are classed as non- 
resident. The other Somajes in the list 
have from 6 to 187 members each. We 
observe that no less than 831 Somajes were 
founded in or since 1880. According to 
the report of the Sadharan Somaj there were 
in 1880 601 Anusthanik Brahmos, besides 
the members. Anusthans are those who re- 
linguish idolatry and all idolatrous rites, 
and observe only Brahmic ceremonies in 
domestic matters. A list is given of 12 
Brahmo marriages in 1882. Four of the 
brides were widows,and one was not l4 years 
old. Here are some of the names: Bhag- 
avanchandra Mukerji to Biraja Sundari 
Guha; Brajendra Kumar Basu to Subar- 


-nalata Ghosh. 


The Somajes appear to be well provided 
with literature. No less than 15 periodicals 
are issued in Calcutta alone, and there are 
13 in Decca and other places. The Tatéra- 
vo Seeman 





Tue Nonconformist, of January th, de- 
votes a supplement to statistics of the free 
Churches of England and Wales. It confesses 


United Methodists.... 431 - 1,560 
Primitive Methodists. 750 ~ 3,681 
Methodists New Con- 

English Presbvterians 279 279 279 
Society of Friends.... 400 = oa 
Bible Christians. 1%6 - 


It also gives a table representing approximately 
the amount raised annually by each denomina- 
tion for missions and other denominational so- 
cieties and colleges : 


Baptiste........ - £163,768 
Congremationalists...........6 -+.+screreeesevers 229,024 
WII «cco cccccoscccssccccses sesectcboceccons ‘259,902 
Primitive Methodists. ............:cccccescesees 27,982 
United Methodist Free Churches.............. 32,020 
Calvinistic Methodists — from collec. 

tions).. se0e $4,026 


Bible Christians... papaceeecncsaneeeprecon ets coee ease 388 
Methodist New Connection... .......--++.+..0 
Presbyterian Church of England (exclusive 

of contributions for local objects)........... 
Unitarians (incomplete). .......+..c.scseeeeeee- 6,112 








£906,430 

Velactaryiom in the Established Church.. 608,184 
in Scotiand,..... ghovcoacenecsece 1,831,587 

Income of Joint Societios, ..........ccseece+seee 227,114 
Tetah, crccsccacccocantpocanrengunsoeoearentoocns £3,068,315 


..The most important religious event in 
Austria for years was the discussion and rejec- 
tion recently in the Hungarian Parliament of 
a bill to legalize marriage between Jews and 
Christians in Hungary. The Lower House re- 
jected the bill by a large vote. The scene in 
the Upper House was very exciting. A telegram 
to the London Times says: 


“ Both sides had made great efforts to bring up 
all their supporters, There were bishops, both dio- 
cesan and titular, abbots, of whom there were nea. ly 
twice as many as on the last occasion when the 
bill was discussed, and strangers from Austria. 
These Austrian peers attracted much attention. The 
former discussion had been attended by three of 
them, and people were wondering whether more 
would or would not appear. They have come down 
in a body. 

“ The Prince-Primate of Hungary, Cardina) Simor, 
deciared, in the name of the clergy, that they could 
no more accept the measure. now than onthe former 
oecasion. Count Sechen also spoke against the bill, 
and after some addresses from supporters of the 
proposal, the debate was closed and the vote was 
taken. Of 391 members, 191 replied “aye,” and 200 
“no.” The bill was, therefore, rejected by nine 
votes. Without the strangers’ votes the result 
migkt have been very different. The result was 
acclaimed with triumphant cheers by the majority.” 


The announcement was received in the Lower 
House with cheers from the anti-Semutes. 


....Archdeacon Baly, late of Calcutta, gives 
some interesting facts bearing on the question 
of Disestablishment in India, He says that be- 
tween £3,000,000 and £4,000,000 a year is taken 
from the Indian revenue for the maintenance of 
Hindu and Mohammedan religious services, 
while only about £200,000 is appropriated for 
the support of the Church of England. He 
says as to the clerical staff employed by the 
Government : 

“They are selected from the clergy of the Angii- 
can, Roman and Presbyterian Churches, because 
these include by far the greater number of Europe- 
ana, and the other Protestant denominations are not 
found collected in sufficient numbers to warrant the 
employment of special clergymen; nor is there any 
insuperable difficulty in the way of their accepting 
either the Anglican or the Presbyterian form of 
worship. Of the Church of England there are 557 
congregations in the whole of India, served by a 
working strength of between 180 and 190 clergy, of 
whom an average of 125 are Government chaplains ; 
the rest receive a subsidy from Government amount- 





She Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 10th. 


THE CONVERSION OF LYDIA.—Acts XVI, 
11—24. 








Norges.—‘‘Troas.”—Also called Alexander 
Troas. An important seaport in Northern Asia 
Minor.———“‘Made a straight course.”—With a 
favorable wind and no tacking.———“Samo- 
thrace.”--An island 50 miles from Troas. 
* Neapolis.”—On the Macedonian coast, a dozen 
miles from Philippi. He had stopped overnight 
at Samothrace.—— * Philippi.”"—Named after 
Alexander’s father, Philip. It was a large city. 
——“A Roman colony.” —It had been given by 
Augustus Cwsar to his soldiers for a residence, 
and was given, as a colony, the rights of an 
Italian city, with self-government. “We 
supposed there was a place of prayer.”—The 
Jews put up little places of prayer where they 
had no synagogue, being sometimes forbidden 
within the walls. Probably the Sabbath came 
on just after they got in the town, before making 
any acquaintances who would tell them about 
the place of prayer. “The women,”—" 
Probably there were scarcely any male Jews in 
the town.—_———“‘Purple,”--An expensive dye, 
though cheaper qualities were in use, and per- 
haps she sold cloths of both kinds, “One 
that worshiped God.”—That is, not a Jew by 
birth, but a proselyte. * She constrained 
us.”—This does not imply that they were 
unwilling, but only her urgency. She wasa 
woman of some property. “A spiritof di- 
vination”; ‘‘soothsaying.”—She pretended to 
have a power of telling fortunes; probably be- 
lieved it herself, or was under the power of a 
demon, who controlled her utterance, 
“These men are servants of the Most High 
God,.”-—Much as the demon told Jesus, “I 
know thee who thou art, the holy one of God.” 
-** Laid hold on Paul and Silas.” —And prob- 
ably Luke too, though he does not mention it, 
** Market place.”—The central resort 
where the magistrates were. ** Magistrate.” 
Two chief officers, called preters or dwumvirs 
“ Customs which it is not lawful.”—The 
law forbade the introduction of new religions. 
———** Being R s.”—B they be- 
longed to the colony and had citizenship. 
* Commanded to beat them.”—Assuming that 
the public accusation was true, and not thinking 
to ask if they were citizens, “ The stocks.” 
—A wooden contrivance to hold the feet fast, 
and into which also the head and hands could 
be inserted. This also was illegal punishment 
for a Roman. 

Instruction.—When we see a path of duty we 
should enter it immediately, just as Paul imme- 
diately went to Macedonia. We must not wait. 

Travelers do well to seek a place of prayer on 
the Sabbath. They ought to keep the same safe- 
guards about their conduct abroad as when they 
are at home. 

It is too often the fact that it is the women 
who attend the meeting for prayer. God and 
religion are for men as well as for women and 
children. It is not high thinking or high mo- 
tives that keep men from religious duties. It 
is too often quite the revgrse—a yielding to low 
or worldly influences, and such a life as makes 
them shrink from meeting God. 

Paul always had a word to say for Christ. He 
“spake unto the women that were come togeth- 
er.” The prayer-meeting is the place to tell our 
love for our Master. 

Lydia’s virtue is one much commended in the 
Scriptures. She was ‘‘ given to hospitality.” We 
should always be glad to give help, hospitality, 
shelter, food to those who are busy about the 
Lerd’s work. Hospitality to Christ’s disciples is 
one of the tests, Christ says, by which we shall 
be judged in the last day. 

We cannot pretend to understand precisely 
what was the kind of power, or what the dis- 
ease or insanity which is meant by the accounts 
of those possessed of devils. It was believed in 
those days as is believed now among our Indians, 
that any one attacked by an hallucination or 
by any disease which affected mind or will, was 
inhabited by a demon. Under such circum- 
stances those diseased also believed themselves 
to be so possessed. We cannot say but what 
there was a special condition of things in Christ's 
time which is properly described by the popular 
language of that day as being possessed by 
devils. But we do not believe in its existence 
now. 

The nearest approach to their “ divination ’ 
which Paul rebuked is our fortune-telling and 
spiritualism. They are both foolish and wicked, 
and should be eneountered only to expose and 












































moves. Hence the universal opposition of rum- 
sellers and all who make a living from vice. 
They will ruin the Church if they can, just as 
epetintee imine tion, 

Christianity does trouble wicked people. It 
Seite business. ere deg= It attacks 
old, bad-customs. If it does not it does not de- 
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ews of the Week, 


DOMESTIC. 

Ix the Senate, on Monday of last week, bills 
were introduced to provide for the erection of a 
statue of Simon Bolivar, the hero of South 
American Republics, and to amend the Pacific 
Railroad acts. A resolution was adopted calling 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury for informa- 
tion respecting the undervaluation of imports, A 
bill was passed to permit retired army officers to 
hold civil office in the territories. On Tuesday 
a bill was introduced to secure to the medical 
profession equal rights in the service of the 
United States, On the same day the Anthony 
resolution, respecting retaliatory action, to 
protect American meat products abroad, was 
debated, amended and adopted. The bill to 
provide a civil government for Alaska was con- 
sidered. On Wednesday the bill for the relief 
of Fitz John Porter was reported favorably. A 
joint resolution was passed permitting L. K. 
Reynolds, U. 8. N., to accept a decoration from 
the Emperor of Austria. On Thursday the 
joint resolution for the relief of the Greely ex- 
pedition was passed. The bill making all public 
roads post routes was reported favorably. A 
bill was introduced authorizing the President to 
pay over the Chinese Indemnity Fund, and the 
Alaska bill was further discussed. The latter 
was passed on the following day, and Mr. 
Hoar’s bill, providing for filling vacancies in the 
presidency, was also passed. The Senate was 
not in session on Saturday, 


..In the House, on Monday of last week, 
bills were introduced to regulate fees in pension 
cases, to revise the postals laws, for the erec- 
tion of a public building at Saratoga Springs, 
and to deepen the channels at Sandy Hook 
and in Barnegat Bay. On Tuesday 
the Greely Relief Appropriation bill was 
passed, and also a bill relative to recoveries 
for infringement of patents. On Wednesday a 
bill was reported to supply deficiencies in regard 
to rebate of the tobacco tax, and a bill was re- 
ported creating a Department of Agriculture. 
The former was passed on the following day, 
and a bill was reported granting pensions to 
survivors of the Mexican and other wars. Fri- 
day and the greater part of Saturday were 
spent in debate on the Fitz John Porter bill. 
On Saturday F. W. Rockwell qualified as the 
member from the XVIIth Massachusetts Dis- 
trict, and a bill was presented for the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Animal Industry. 


..The past season has been a poor one for 
sea-serpents. These periodically returning eb- 
jects of terror having failed to turn up, a land 
beast of equal strangeness is endeavoring to fill 
the long felt want. It hasappeared in Wood 
County, Ohio, where it revels in the desecration 
of graves, eluding both man and deg when at- 
tempt is made to kill or catch it. The uncanny 
beast is thus described by ‘‘a gentleman whoze 
veracity is not questioned” and whose name is 
not given: ‘Ite neck and breast are white, and 
the rest of the body is black ; the tracks of its front 
feet are about eight inches long and three wide, 
making impressions in the snow with its claws 
about twice the length of a man’s finger. The 
tracks made by the hind feet are nearly round, 
and about the size of a large dog’s, except the 
claws, which are longer and sharper. The ani- 
mal is about three feet longand eighteen inches 
high.” 

.-The medals awarded to American exhibit- 
ors at the London Fisheries Exhibition have been 
received by Professor Baird, through the Secre- 
tary of State, and are now being distributed by 
registered mail, An examination of the official 
list of jury awards shows that 183 gold, 271 silver, 
and 199 bronze medals, and 89 diplomas of honor 
were awarded to the foreign and colonial govern- 
ments. The United States heads the list with 
49 gold, 47 silver, and 29 bronze medals, and 24 
diplomas, equal to more than one-fifth of the 
entire number awarded. The special feature in 
the American awards is the large percentage of 
gold medals received, these being nearly double 
those of any other country, and constituting 
more than a fourth of the entire number, Nor- 
way ranks second on the list, with 28 gold med- 
als ; Sweden third, with 27; and Canada fourth, 
with 17. 

...-About two weeks ago the widows and ot- 
phans of Suffolk County, L. I., were thrown into 
excitement over the failure of the Patchogue 
Bank, or, as better known, Peck’s Bank, in 
which their savings and small fortunes had been 
deposited. Their indignation was naturally di- 
rected against Edward 8. Peck, as the cause of 
their losses. But their indignation was turned 
to sympathy, when said Peck attempted to escape 
his troubles by suicide ; but, failing, turned over 
his wife’s property for the benefit of the credit- 
ors. At present Mr. Peck stands a better chance 
of recovering his health than the widows and 
orphans do their savings. 

..-.A terrific explosion oceurred last Thurs- 
day in the mine of the Colorado Coal and Iron 
Company at Crested Butte, Col. There were 69 


men in the mine at the time of the explosion. 
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back by the blast and rescued. Of this number 
one has since died and all the others are badly 
injured, About forty bodies have been recov- 
ered from the inner chambers, and the search 
for the others is being continued.’ 


.- James Nutt, the murderer of Dukes, was 
acquitted on Tuesday of last week, the jury’s 
verdict being ‘not guilty, by reason of insanity.”’. 
The insanity was of the most fleeting character 
and left no traces behind; for, on the follow- 
ing day, the medical experts pronounced Nutt 
sane, and he was restored to freedom after an 
imprisonment of 300 days. His mob of friends 
rejoiced over both the acquittal and the return 
to sanity and freedom. 


..The leadersin the Dakota constitutional 
movement have decided that it will be useless to 
present a demand for admission into the Union. 


United effort will be made to secure a division ‘ 


of the territory at this session of Congress, 
This is the policy of the southern part of the 
territory, and it will be antagonized by the peo- 
ple of North Dakota, who wish to have Bismarck 
remain the capital. 


.-The Supreme Court in Buffalo has ap- 
pointed a3 commissioners of the State Reserva- 
tion at Niagara Falls, Luther R. Marsh, of New 
York ; Matthew Hale, of Albany ; and Pascal P. 
Pratt, of Buffalo. 


..The annual coasting accidents are occur- 
ring daily. Fourteen persons at Waynesboro, 
Penn., were hurt by one sled, of whom at least 
two, it was thought, would die. 


..--A pet stock show of poultry and pigeons 
has been held in the Madison Square Garden, 
New York, for a week past. 


.. The Chinese New Year, occuring on Sun- 
day last, was the event of the year in Mott Street, 
New York. 


FOREIGN. 


. Although it had been supposed that Gen- 
eral ‘* Chinese’ Gordon did not favor the aban- 
donment of the Sidan, it would seem from a 
speech delivered by Sir Charles Dilke that Gen- 
eral Gordon agrees with the English Government 
in regard to the expediency of the proposed 
evacuation. But SirSamuel W. Baker and others 
are still protesting againstsuch action. General 
Gordon arrived in Egypt on Wednesday of last 
week and proceeded to Cairo, where, on Thurs- 
day, he visited the Khédive, and held a confer- 
ence with Sir Evelyn Baring, the British Con- 
sul, Nubar Pacha, the Egyptian Prime Minister, 
and General Evelyn Wood, commander of the 
English troops in Egypt. It was decided that 
the mission of General Gordon should be to 
effect a complete evacuation of the Sidan, in- 
clusive of Khartim. The Khédive appointed 
him Governor of the Sidan, with full powers, and 
strongly advised him to take measures to secure 
the safety of civilians and Europeans. On 
Saturday evening General Gordon and the 
newly-appointed Sultan of Darfir started for 
Khartiim by the only route now open—viz., via 
Korosko, situated on the Nile between the first 
and second cataracts. Before General Gordon 
departed, £104,000 sterling was placed at his 
disposal for military purposes. This sum is a 
part of the £950,000 borrowed by the Egyptian 
Government from Baron Rothschild for six 
months at six percent. Telegraphic communi- 
cation with Khartim has been restored, The 
governor of Dongola has telegraphed to the 
Khédive that many tribes, including the power- 
ful Bicharieh tribe, have submitted to Baker 
Pacha, the military commander at Suakim. 
They guarantee a free passage to traders’ cara- 
vans. Other tribes are expected to tender their 
submission. 


....The Dutch expedition which was sent to 
the relief of the captured crew of the British 
steamer “ Nisero,” the vessel wrecked on the 
East coast of Sumatra, comprised a battalion of 
infantry under the military commander of 
Acheen. The Rajah of Tenom, whose tribe had 
looted the wreck of the ‘‘ Nisero,” held the 25 
members of the crew, including one American, 
as prisoners, and refused all offers of ransom 
which were made by the Dutch authorities for 
the release of the The expeditign 
effected a landing at on the 9th inst.,and 
the land and naval forces bombarded and 
burned the Rajah’s capital. The resistance made 
by the natives was desperate. The Dutch forces 
fought vell and captured two strongholds of the 
Rajah by assault, but lost several officers and 
men wounded. As stated in a dispatch on Jan- 
uary 22d, the expedition was not successful in 
obtaining the captured crew, and it is feared 
that they will all be killed, as the Rajah threat- 
ened to kill them when the British gunboat 
“ Pegasus” was there in Nevember, and failed’ to 
rescue them. 

...-[t is calculated that no effective movement 
is possible by the French forces in Tonquin 
until the close of February, when, owing to the 
state of the climate, will be limited 
to three weeks. The frequent boat 
récounsissances upon Bac-Ninh. ‘They find 
that the earth-works along the rivers and canals 
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heavy guns is being constructed at the junction 
of the Black River with the Red River. The sd- 
vices from Canton indicate that the Chinese 
seem generally less disposed for war. Admira] 
Courbet has established a blockade, which will 
be maintained throughout Tonquin, to prevent 
the entrance into the country of all articles and 
materials contraband of war; but ample facili- 
ties will be afforded for legitimate trade. ill 
was quiet at Sontay. The French expedition 
against the insurgents im the South has been 
successful, 


..The inbabitants of P eru do not come for- 
ward with much warmth in support of Pres- 
ident Yglesias. In fact, it issaid that there are 
more useless and senseless political divisions 
than before. If more life is not exhibited, the 
future of the Republic, it is believed, will be pit- 
iable in the extreme. Caceres continues at the 
head of his murderous Indians in the interior. 
The Chilians have made up their minds to let 
him continue plundering and murdering the 
whites, while Yglesias appears desirous of ob- 
taining his submission. Monteneros, of Canete, 
under Zeatapa, attacked Chincha Alta, commit- 
ting great depredations in company with the In- 
dians of the surrounding country. The same 
thing occurred at Tambo de Mord and Chincha 
Baja. The insurgents have gone to Humay. 
Troops will be sent to attack them from Pisco 
and Ica under Colonel Alarco and Sefior Aquirre. 


.-In the case of Charles Bradlaugh against 
Charles H. Newdegate, momber of Parliament 
for North Warwickshire, the court has awarded 
to Mr. Bradlaugh £100 damages and the costs of 
court, a8 an indemnity. This suit grew out of 
the recent action brought by Mr. Clarke against 
Mr, Bradlaugh to recover from Mr. Bradlaugh 
the penalty of £500 for having sat and voted in 
the House of Commons without having taken 
the legal oath. In this case Mr. Bradlaugh’s de- 
fense was that he had the right to take an affirm- 
ation in Parliament instead of an oath, the same 
as in a court of law. The case was decided in 
Mr. Olarke’s favor, whereupon Mr. Bradlaugh 
brought a suit against Charles H. Newdegate, 
who had instigated the former suit. The latter 
suit, as stated above, was decided in Mr. Brad 
laugh’s favor. 


..-Destructive storms occured in Europe last 
Saturday night. The wind blew a hurricane in 
England all night. Much damage was done in 
London, and many persons were injured. The 
glass roof of the Westminster Aquarium was 
demolished, causing a panic among the audience, 
in which several persons were hurt. A printing 
office in the Haymarket was unroofed and a boy 
was killed by falling débris. Many vessels were 
wrecked off the coast and a large number of lives 
were lost. Telegraph wires to the Conti- 
nent and the Atlantic cables were interrupted 
for several hours. 


. Notwithstanding the recent change in 
the Ministry at Madrid it is said that Ger- 
many still favors the ambition of Spain to rank 
among the great Powers by the conversion of the 
Spanish Legation at Berlin and the German Le- 
gation at Madrid into embassies ; but Germany 
will await an initiative from Madrid in the mat- 
ter. 


...-advices from Madagascar state that the 
new Queen Ranavalona III was crowned on No- 
vember 22d. The Queen and Premier Tas Palia 
made speeches after the coronatien ceremonies, 
in which they declared that they would not sur- 
render an inch of their country to the French, 
Two thousand persons attended the ceremony, 


. Affairs in Ireland last week were marked 
by the usual meetings of Nationalists, and the 


expectation of riots and outrages. Nothing ofa 
serious character, however, occurred. 


.-Dr, Edward Lasker's body has been re- 
ceived in Berlin, Germany, with appropriate cer- 
emonies, 
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GIVE HEED! A cold is often thought to be 
atoo trifling matter to claim attention till it 
gets such a hold on the lungs as to imperil the 
life of the consumptive patient. ‘Then and not 
until then do many think seriously of relief, 
when it often comes too late. What foolish 
negligence, we say, When a 25-cent bottle of 
Madame Porter’s Cough Balsam will give ease. 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS’ 
MARRIAGE. 

Frepgrick Dovetass last week married 
a white wife; and we are told that it has 
made some excitement among Washington 
Negroes, who think he has been guilty 
herein of a lack of loyalty to his own race. 
Is not a colored woman, they say, good 
enough for him? What did he want to go 
out of his own race for? The answer is 
simple enough. It is that the woman whom 
he happened to prefer did not happen to 
be colored. A colored woman would have 
been good enough, and so was a white 
woman good enough. 

This gives occasion to say, what we 
have noticed not seldom before, that the 
prejudice of color is not all on the side of 
the white people. They have it worst, and 
with ther it is utterly unpardonable. But 
it also exists among the colored people, It 
has come in chief part because the colored 
people have been forced together; but it 
has come to pass that they do 
herd together socially and religiously, and 
feel a jealousy of those of their race who 
show fraternity with the whites and who 


with the white Churches as soon as possible. 
We urge inteliigent colored people in the. 
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giving their by this presumption. His oath 


sympathy to those denominations which 
allow no distinction of color in the house 
of God. 

We shall be pleasantly surprised if the 
newspapers edited by colored men do not 
treat somewhat coldly Mr. Douglass’s mar- 
riage. They ought to welcome it heartily. 
It is one of the best things that could 
happen for the race in America. A man 
whose coloris marked, a man of culture and 
ability, and one of the first of his race to 
achieve social standing in the very capital 
of his country where he is known and 
honored, has taken to wife a worthy white 
woman. It is miscegnation in Washing- 
ton. It is an example which will be 
followed, and which must be followed 
before the prejudice against color will die 
out as it has died out in some countries. 
Decency of morals requires honest, sancti- 
fied wedlock to take the place of thousands 
of illegitimate unions. We are heartily 
glad that such an event has taken place, 
and the colored people of the country— 
certainly those who have also white blood 
in their veins—should, for their mothers’ 
sake and their daughters’ sake, be far- 
sighted enough to see the meaning and the 
drift. 
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THE ACQUITTAL OF YOUNG NUTT. 


As we presume, nobody is surprised at 
the verdict of the Pittsburgh jury in the 
case of young Nutt, the slayer of Dukes. 
Dukes was the slayer of the young man’s 
father; and when he was acquitted the 
whole commanity regarded the verdict as a 
gross and outrageous failure of justice. 
And when young Nutt took justice into his 
own hands and slew Dukes, the same com- 
munity very generally applauded the act. 
His acquittal, in view of the great provo- 
cations under which the act was done, as 
well as of the universal abhorrence of Dukes 
and the general belief that he got no more 
than he richly deserved, is accepted by 
many people as a just and righteous ver- 
dict. So the case presents itself upon the 
mere surface of things. 

There is, however, a deeper, and, as 
we think, a much truer view to be 
taken in all such cases. There is no 
doubt as to the fact that Nutt killed 
Dukes, and none that he did it with 
what the law calls ‘‘ malice aforethought,” 
provided that, as a responsible being, he 
was capable of such ‘* malice” at the time 
of the killing. He certainly knew what he 
was doing, and intended to produce the 
result which he did produce; and if he was 
sane in the legal sense, then he committed 
the crime of murder according to the laws 
of Pennsylvania. If those laws are right, 
then he ought to have been convicted and 
punished. His sanity being conceded, 
and the justice and propriety of the law be- 
ing conceded, there is absolutely no escape 
from this conclusion. The circumstances 
which led to the commission of the crime, 
and in the light of which many look upon 
the act as a jnstifiable homicide, are, in the 
eye of the law, no justification whatever. 
The law cannot, without its own ruin and 
the ruin of all social order, allow men to 
slay each other on the theory of avenging 
unredressed private wrongs. The law is 
right on this point, and every man, what- 
ever may be his feelings in a particular 
case, knows it to be so. 

The lawyers who conducted the defense 
did not technically place it on the theory of 
justifiable homicide at all. They had too 
much sense to do that, They knew that 
such a theory could not stand for a moment. 
They hence put in the plea of insanity, hop- 
ing thereby to furnish the jury with a legal 
excuse for not convicting their client; and 
the jury adopted this theory as valid, and 
hence rendered a verdict of “ not guilty on 





committed.” Now, we shé ; 
the jury did not believe in the trath of this 
they 
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to follow the rule laid down by law in every 
verdict to which he gives his assent. The 
jury box is no place for making the law. 
A jury is simply an agency for its adminis. 
tration. 

We may as well frankly say that we find 
it impossible either to commend or excuse 
the verdict in this case. The theory of 
justifiable homicide on the ground of great 
provocation is utterly and absolutely con- 
trary to law, and cannot be held except at 
the expense of law. The theory of in- 
sanity would have been a good defense, if 
the fact had been shown; but, according 
to our reading of the testimony, no such 
fact was so established as to be the basis of 
a verdict of acquittal. 

The judge, in his charge to the jury, very 
properly said: ‘‘In order to acquit the 
prisoner, the jury must find from the evi- 
dence that he was subject to a power greater 
than his will. For my part, I have little 
faith in that insanity which shows itself a 
moment and then flies away, leaving no 
trace behind it. You have no right to infer 
insanity from the act. If by a fair 
weight of testimony he has been shown to 
have been sane, he should be convicted in 
some degree of crime.” The Judge evi- 
dently had no faith in the plea of insanity 
asavalid defense. The fact that, on the 
the very next day after his acquittal, he 
was, upon the testimony of several eminent 
physicians, declared to be sane and dis- 
charged, shows how ridiculous it was to 
base the acquittal on the ground of in- 
sanity. Nosuch fact was shown by the 
evidence. 

Let us suppose that some friend of Dukes, 
enraged at the killing of him by Nutt, and 
still more enreged by what he regards as 
the failure of justice in this case, should 
become the slayer of Nutt, and on his trial 
make precisely the same plea, and should 
be acquitted on no better evidence of in- 
sanity than was furnished in this case. 
How then would the matter stand as a ques- 
tion of iaw? Are the people of Pennsyl- 
vania prepared to abandon the administra- 
tion of Jaw, and carry out the principle 
which seems to have prevailed in Nutt’s 
acquittal? Are they prepared to give full 
license to private vengeance, and then ac- 
cept the ‘insanity dodge” as the formal 
means of escape from punishment? [If so, 
it will not take them long to find out that 
such a dispensation is the direct road to bar- 
barism. The barbarism of murder by duel 
is now happily extinct in this part of the 
world; we propose to do what we can to 
elevate public sentiment to the conviction, 
to which civilization must come, that the 
murder by lynch law, or by private law- 
less revenge, is murder and nothing else, 
and must be punished by the gallows, like 
any other murder. 
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THE LAWLESS INDIAN. 


A RECENT decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States has been accorded 
short paragraphs in obscure corners with 
little thought of its bearing on the welfare 
of a quarter of a million of people. Two 
years ago last August the well-known 
Sioux Chief, Spotted Tail, held a council and 
feast with his people on their reservation 
in Dakota, and at its close in the afternoon 
mounted his horse and started home. 
Coming from the opposite direction, in a 





wagon, were Crow Dog and his wife. The | 


former got out of his wagon, stooped 
toward the ground, and as the chief rode 
along, suddenly rose up and shot him 
through the breast. Spotted Tail fell from 
his horse, regained his feet, tried to draw 
his pistol, reeled and fell back dead. Crow 
Dog jumped into his wagon and rode at 
full speed to his camp, nine miles distant. 
Intense excitement prevailed among the 
Indians, but no outbreak occurred. It ap- 
peared that an old feud had existed be- 
tween the two men, but that the imme- 
diate cause of the assasination was politi- 
cal Spotted Tail having been put out of the 
way to make room for an aspirant to his 


Sioux awaited the: result of the ‘‘ white 
man’s way.” Upon trial in the district 
court of ‘the’ first judicial district of 
Dakota, Crow Dog was found guilty and 
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condemned to death. Ou appeal the case 
came before the Supreme Court, the coun- 
sel for the prisoner claiming that the dis- 
trict court of Dakota had no jurisdietion 
fh the case, and therefore its finding and 
sentence were void, and praying for the 
issuance of a writ of habeas corpus. 

The law makers of a nation which 
boasts of the supremacy of law over the 
land have allowed to remain on their 
statute books until the year of our Lord 
1884, the following: 


“Section 2145. The general laws of the United 
States as to punishment of crimes committed in 
any place within the sole and exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, except the District of 
Columbia, shall extend to the Indian country. 

“ Section 2146. The preceding section shall 
not be construed to extend to crimes committed 
by one Indian against the person or property of 
another Indian, nor to any Indian committing 
any offense in the Indian country who has 
been punished by the local law of the tribe.” 

This means that, over a territory aggre- 
gating 225,000 square miles, and among 
250,000 people, United States laws shall be 
inoperative. . Fighting. stealing, gambling, 
polygamy, murder, and every crime which 
savage passion may breed, shall go on un- 
checked save by such restraints as the bar- 
barians themselves may devise, while a 
Christian Government calmly looks on and 
lets them alone. With such a statute before 
him Justice Matthews decides that the In- 
dians have aright to try and punish the 
criminals after their own laws and customs, 
without interference from the United 
States, and that the district court of Da- 
kota had no jurisdiction, and Crow Dog’s 
imprisonment was illegal. He is, therefore, 
to be remanded to the ‘‘laws and customs” 
of retaliation and revenge, injury and re- 
prisal, and his countrymen will be ccn- 
firmed in their opinion that the white man’s 
ways are good only for the white man. 

Better than comment is another  in- 
staace of the practical working of this 
legal ‘‘ reservation” for Indians, to which 
the Commissioner of Indian affairs refers in 
his Annual Reporf just published. 

A year ago last September, an Arapaho 
half-breed, named Robert Poisal, returning 


from a trip to a neighboring mission school - 


in the Indian Territory, in which he had 
just placed his children, was shot dead by 
Johnson Foster, a Creek Indian, no motive 
but plunder being assignable. The mur- 
derer was arrested by mounted police of 
the Seminole nation, and to prevent the 
carrying out of tribal ‘‘ laws and customs” 
in the way of summary vengeance, he was 
turned over for safe keeping to the mili- 
tary authorities at Fort Reno. On request 
of the Interior Department, the Attorney- 
General ordered the trial of the prisoner be- 
fore the United States Court at Furt Smith, 
Arkansas; but on further consideration and 
correspondence, he decided that there was 
too much doubt as to the jurisdiction of 
the United States in the matter to justify 
incurring the expense of removing the pris- 
oner and trying the case. 

The War Department wearied of the cus- 
tody of Foster and asked to berelieved; the 
Interior Department urged that a test case 
be made, and reluctantly the Attorney-Gen- 
eral consented. Meantime, since it had ap- 
peared that complaints of horse stealing and 
other offenses were pending against Foster 
in the United States Court at Fort Smith, 
the United States Deputy Marshal, with a 
strong guard of troops, undertook to remove 
him from Fort Reno thither. Within the 
first fifteen miles a party of Arapahoes 
nearly succeeded in capturing him, and be- 
fore half the journey was completed, Fos- 
ter had murdered the Marshal’s assistant 
and made his escape. He is now at large. 
Now that he has murdered a white man, 
the majesty of the law can be manifested— 
provided he is recaptured. 

How much longer will Congress turn, a 
deaf ear to the entreaties of Government 
officials, teachers, missionaries, and other 

ilanthropists, religious societies and in- 

tions, even the ‘‘ wards” themselves, 
that Indians be made amenablé to law? 
Apparently hopeless of adequate legislation 
in his Gay, Commissioner Price su a 
partial remedy for the evil, which, like Capt. 
Seller's window sash will ‘keep out the 
coarsest of the cold.” He recommends 
that, when new states are admitted into the 


Union, their constitutions shall extend over 
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ritorial courts. This isa wise suggestion, 
which should be borne in mind by legisla- 
tors who can spend days on revision cf 
rules, but cannot give an hour to the 
erasure of one blot from our statutes. The 
following indignant protest, made by Bishop 
Hare in 1877, has added weight and force 
each year: 

“ Civilization has loosened, in some places 
broken, the bonds which regulate and hold to- 
gether Indian society in its wild state, and has 
failed to give the people law and officers of jus. 
tice in their place. This evil still continues un- 
abated. Women are brutally beaten and out- 
raged ; men are murdered in cold blood ; the In- 
dians who are friendly to schools and church 
are intimidated and preyed upon by the evil- 
disposed ; children are molested on their way to 
school, and schools are dispersed by bands of 
vagabonds ; but there is no redress. This ac- 
cursed condition of things is an outrage upon 
the One Lawgiver. It isa disgrace to our land. 
Itshould make every man who sits in the national 
halls of legislation blush. And, wish well to the 
Indians as we may, and do for them what we 
will, the efforts of civil agents, teachers, and 
missionaries ar2 like the struggles of drowning 
men weighted with lead, as long as, by the ab- 
sence of law, Indian society is left without a 
base.” 





——_ 





CONGREGATIONALISM IN THE 
SOUTH. 





The Adwance calls our special attention 
to the resolutions passed by the Chicago 
Congregational Ministers’ Union; and our 
attention they shall have. Private letters 
tell us that The Advance has made quite 
too much of the resolutions; but we do not 
see but they bear out its comments, and we 
see no reason t) reject its interpretation. 

The question is a very narrow one. It 
is this. Shall the American Home Mission- 
ary Society enter the territory occupied by 
the American Missionary Association and 
found churches for the white people; or 
shallthe same Association which has fos- 
tered the churches for the colored people 
also support those whose membership is 
white? It is not a question whether either 
set of churches shall be open to both 
colors—that is agreed on both sides; nor 
whether their ministers shall maintain fra- 
ternal relations—that is agreed—but 
whether in a town or district occupied by 
one society, with churches composed of 
members predominantly of one color, the 
other society shall come in to organize 
whatever churches shall be for the other 
color. It is simply this: Shall the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society refuse to 
take colored churches, and the American 
Missionary Association refuse to take white 
churches? If there be a colored Congrega- 
tional church in Selma, Ala., supported by 
the A. M. A. and cared for by its super- 
intendent, and a number of white people 
want to form a church, shall they deal 
with those already on the ground, or shall 
they keep clear of them and be encouraged 
to seek the aid of another society which is 
not tainted with color? This was the 
question which came before the Spring- 
field Conference Committee of five from 
each society. The answer there given was 
that in such cases there should be no inter- 
ference between societies, but that each 
society should occupy its own ground, 
drawing no color line about its churches. 
Let the colored church in Selma and the 
white church be under the same direction, 
thus saving expense, and saving the prin- 
ciple of equality of rights. 

Now The Advance says this is 
wrong. It says that “‘the Joint Committee, 
which met in Springfield, has not voiced 
the judgment of the denomination at 
large.” It opposes directly the conclusions 
of that Committee, and so interprets the 
resolutions of the Ministers’ Union. The 
vital points of those resolutions are the fol- 
lowing : 

“5. We seriously question the propriety of 


making these societies sectional, by assigning 
our home missionary work in the North excln- 
sively to. one of them, and in the South to the 
other, When colored people from the South 
emigrated in considerable numbers to Kansas, 
the American Missionary Association very prop- 
erly supplied them with missionaries, and is 
now sustaining the same without protest from 
any quarter. When Northern emigrants in the 
South, or native residents of that section, desire 
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“6, Our confidence in the wise economy of 
those who compan Sot aia a. et Drie 
Home Missionary Society, forbids us to expect 
from them any ambitious attempt to cover all 
the Southern States simultaneously with agen- 
cies for church extension, But when needy and 
inviting fields in any Southern State come to 
their knowledge, through agents on the ground 
or otherwise, we should very much regret their 
failure to enter them. 

“7, Neither of these societies should enter 
any community preoccupied by the other with- 
out its approval and consent, and this approval 
should always be cheerfully given in cases when 
otherwise an important work will remain un- 
done,” 

With these resolutions, as thusinterpreted, 
we take direct’ issue. As to the Kansas 
experiment we enter owr protest here and 
now, though we will not stop to argue it. 
It is not the business of the A. M. A. to 
follow the Negro when he comes North. 

The two societies differ in their organi- 
zation, and each has admirably adapted 
itself to the necessities of the region where 
God has put its work. The American 
Home Missionary Society has for its busi- 
ness to help churches support pastors. 
Tit is all. It does not build houses of 
worship; it does not support schools. 
When a school work ,was needed in Utah 
a new society took the work. The work 
of the American Home Missionary Society 
is tremendously important, and it is 
cramped for means to follow it in those 
parts of the country where there are pub- 
lic schools and general intelligence. But 
the American Missionary Association has 
an utterly different constitution, because 
it works in a different community. It is 
flexible and can do anything. It is cramped 
in no respect. When the War ended it 
was sent into the conquered territory with 
the task before it todo what might be needed 
for the needy. It established either schools 
or churches; day schools, Sunday schools, 


normal schools, colleges, theological 
seminaries, and the churches which 
followed them. It bought land, 


built edifices, hired teachers, supplied 
pastors —in fact, adapted itself to eVerything 
necessary to build up a fresh civilization. 
It has done far the greatest work for the 
elevation of the ignorant that has been done 
by any benevolent organization in the South. 
It has conquered respect in the South. It 
has all the machinery to do all the evangel- 
istic work of the denomination. Now, after 
all this grand work in the solid South—for 
we are not speaking now of Missouri and 
other outskirts of the South—here we read 
these resolutions in the light of the inter- 
pretation of The Advance, whose editor 
championed them; and we find that if, in 
this territory, where the A. H. M. 8. has no 
churches and is not known, white people 
desire the aid of the A. H. M. 8. in prefer- 
ence to that of the A. M. A., ‘“‘we should 
very much regret” it if their desire was not 
gratified; and the latter society’s ‘‘ approval 
should always be cheerfully given” when 
the first seeks to enter its field, ‘‘ when oth- 
erwise an important work will remain un- 
done.” 

But why should it otherwise remain un- 
done? Cannot the society occupying the 
field give what oversight is necessary to 
this new church? Certainly. There is only 
one reason, and everybody knows it. It is 
because the A. M. A. has done so much for 
the colored people; and these are white 
people. The work could ‘‘ remain undone” 
solely because these white people do not 
want to have anything to do with the ‘* Nig- 
ger” society or the ‘‘ Nigger” churches. No 
other reason is conceivable. It is plainly 
put in a letter, quoted in another article, by 
the editor of The Advance, in the same issue 
Speaking of a white church in San Antonio, 
Texas, which declined the aid of the A. M. 
A., the writer says: “This aid was prom- 
ised on conditions of a forced miature of the 
races, which we deemed very unwise.” What 
he calls a “forced mixture” was nothing 
but the assertion of equal rights and an 
open door. 

We have just this to gay of these unfor- 
tunate resolutions. Either they are misin- 
terpreted by their champion,’ or they are 
jee de on & ee of the case in 





ciety in planting churches as 
it is siding at the North, no consideration of 





churches. We.know how they 
feel about slavery and how they feel about 
caste. The old anti-slavery sentiment is 
like God: “It is not dead’ nor doth it 
sleep.” A whirlwind of on ‘would 
overwhelm any attempt to establish at the 
South two sets of Congregational churches, 
one white set, supported by one society, 
and another colored set, supported by 
another society.. We want these churches 
under one management, mixed up frater- 
nally. The Chicago ministers say they 
may keep apart, and that the society which 
holds the fleld should give its cheerful ap- 
proval. The Springfield conferees of the 
two societiessay precisely the contrary, that 
this approval it not to be sought nor given 
unless under exceptional circumstances; 
and on that position the Congregational 
churches may be trusted to stand. They 
love their order and are glad to see its 
growth; but they love its purity more. 
They do not care to have a Congregational- 
ism enter the South to establish churches 
which shall be ashamed of fellowship with 
Negro Christians. There are enough such 
churches there now. In this day when 
the Methodists are seeing the evil which 
has come from doing this very thing which 
The Advance urges, when they are prepar- 
ing to withdraw the double organization, 
one white and the other black, of which 
they are now so ashamed, Congregational- 
ists may be trusted not to step into their 
castaway old shoes. 

The amusing thing about the whole mat- 
ter is that this Chicago urgency is supported 
on the basis of a peculiar love for the 
denomination. As if Cook County loved 
Congregationalism better than does New 
England! We know Congregationalists who 
love their order too well to allow the taint 
of caste to soil it, who believe that faithful- 
ness will give it power in the end, but who 
would rather it should perish than be 
untrue. 

“ Better, ah! better to die 
Than to take one step in the mire; 


Oh! blessed to live or to die 
With garments of holy fire!” 


EAitorial Hotes, 


Tue death in Amherst, Mass., last week, of 
8. W. Magill, D.D., catls up the old anti-slavery 
excitement of forty and fifty years ago. Dr. Ma- 
gill was a native of Georgia, and was born 4a 
slave-holder. But he hated the system and 
emancipated all his slaves. The laws of Georgia, 
however, forbade an emancipated slave to re- 
main in the state. One of the slaves refused to 
leave the state, and, in order to protect him, Mr. 
Magill was compelled to maintain a nominal re- 
lation of ownership, though requiring no service 
of him. In those days the “ Orthodox” Church 
in the town of Abington, Mass., had adopted a 
rule forbidding its pulpit to any slave-holder. 
Mr. Magill, we believe it was, on the invitation 
by Deacon King, occupied the pulpit one Sunday. 
Soon it was rumored that he was a slave-holder, 
and the excitement grew intense, A church 
meeting was called, and a hot-headed brother 
rose and demanded to hear “‘ how Mr. Magill got 
into the pulpit.” The pastor, who “moderated” 
the meeting, requested any one who knew to give 
information; but no one spoke. The deacon 
who hadinvited him was silent. Once more the 
demand was made, and stili no response. A 
third time it was asked: “ How came Mr. Magill 
into the pulpit? He isa gentleman, and would 
not have come unasked. We have a right to 
know how our rule was: violated. ‘Somebody 
must understand how Mr. Magill came inte the 
pulpit, and we demand that he shail tell.” Again 
the pastor called for information, and again 
there was a long silence, until there slowly arose 
the tall form of the venerable Descon Cobb. 
Very deliberately he spoke : ‘‘I was in the meet- 
ing-house on that Sabbath, and I saw Rev. Mr- 
Magill enter the ball, and come in thronagh the 
door, and walk up the pulpit stairs ; and I think 
that is the way he got into the pulpit.” And 
with that information the young Abolitionists 
had to be content. 











Tue last number of The American Ghurch 
Review contains an article about the Negro fit 
to thake a Christian indignant, not to suy a 
Churchman. We quote: 

“The whites and thé blacks cannot te’ dealt with 
in the same way, even though ‘they do live in the 
same diocese. The simple question is: Shall we 
have them as@ distinct race within the Charch, or 
Jet them remain as a separate race without the 
Church? The whites and Negroes cannot worship 


“doubt, RES ee w cis a 
gregational 





that all ‘men are equal. They are not, Read the 
Catechism,” , 


The same article says: 

“The Negro race in this country, by our Ciureh, 
as such, tas not been touched. With the meuluttoes 
we have been measurably successful. Butthey are 
@ distinct people.” 


We heartily sympathize with The Literary 
Ohurchman of Baltimore—yes, of Balimore— 
which says: 

“ What shall we say of a fastidiousness which can- 
not permit a colored priest to ‘sit down in a white 
man’s parlor,’ but which regards, apparently without 
the slightest discomfort, whole cities-full of mulat- 
toes ft” 


and which continues in magnificent strain : 


“We can perfectly understand the objection to 
dirt, ignorance, vulgarity; but a ‘colored priest’ 
must be—if his Bishop has been honest—an educated 
man of good character, To put such a manon a 
level with a tramp is the prejudice against color, pure 
and simple. So long as that prejudice lasts there is 
not the remotest possibility of evangelizing the 
Negroes. Do missionaries to China or India refuse 
to allow Mandarins and Brahmins ‘to sit down in'a 
white man’s parlor’? Mr. MeConnell’s (apparent) 
belief about the Negro race is, in our judgment, ab- 
solately contradictory of the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation, and an inversion of Christianity.” 





The Advance, which now says that the conclu- 
sions of the Conference Committee of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society and the American 
Missionary Association are all wrong, should com- 
pare its words not only with those of the weeks 
before, when it was trying to prove that they 
meant nothing whatever, but with the interpre- 
tation put upon them by the American Home 
Missionary Society itself. We readin the last 
Home Missionary: 

“By comparing these suggestions with the pres- 
ent treaty agreement between the two societies, it 
will be seen that they are in substantial ac- 
COORG, 2 «|» 

“If the committee had decided to recommend a 
territorial division, or a division on the line of work 
—one society taking churches and the other schools 
—these recommendations would have had no bind- 
ing force, unless they were adopted by both societiés. 
But the committee, not thinking it wise to make 
such radical suggestions, merely recommended the 
continuance, with afew unimportant changes, of 
the present treaty agreement between the two 
societies.” 

We agree that they are not only “in substan- 
tial accord,” but are an advance in the same di- 
rection. We are pleased to see that there being 
only “unimportant changes” recommended, the 
Society is ready to adopt the report without 
waiting for the annual meeting. We would 
suggest that it might be in the hne of the third of 
the Springfield recommendations for the two so- 
cieties to make an exchange of their church work 
in Kansas and Atlanta. 





Ir we have any correct understanding of 
the meaning and trend of the conclusions 
adopted by the Conference Committee of the 
two Congregational societies, Mr. Leavell’s arti- 
cle on the 5th page quite misapprehends their 
meaning. His understanding is that no advance 
was meant on the previous arrangement, and that 
the drift of the discussion pointed to allowiug 
both societies to canvass the same field, one for 
white and the other for colored churches. We 
understand the drift to have been precisely the 
other way. But we reprint the finding: 

“ Consulting the principle of comity between the 
two missionary societies, the American Home Miss- 
jonary Society and the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, and that traditional policy of Congregation- 
alists which ignores caste and c»lor lines, and also 
in view of the present reiative positions and 
strength of the two socicties, we, the Joint Com- 
mittee, give it as our judgment : 

“1, That, as heretofore, the principal work of the 
American Home Missionary Society should be in 
the West, and that the principal work of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association should be in the South. 

“9, Whatever new work may be called for in any 
Jocality should be under the charge of the society 
already occupying the ground. No exception to this 
rule should be allowed unless it be by agreement 
between the two societies. . 

“3, Concerning any work already established by 
either society, we would recommend that if either 
comity, econemy, or efficiency will be advanced 
by it, such transfer of the work should be made as 
shail bring the work of the societies into harmony 
with the preceding recemmendations. — 

“4 We would recommend to the two societies to 
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crammed into the school curriculum, and in the 
narrowness or incapacity of many of those set to 
do the works of education.” This is marching 
for vard at a rate that puts the Higher Critics to 
shame, President Gregory, only a few months 
ago, was advocating the traditional theories of 
the Bible up to the last notch, shutting his eyes 
obstinately against the very existence of sucha 
department of siudy as Higher Oriticism, so as 
to raise the question whether this ignoring was 
the evidence of “ narrowness,” or “ incapacity.” 
But now he goes for newer and higher educa- 
tion and finds the chief obstractions to over- 
come “traditionalism,” “narrowness,” and 
“incapacity.” We new converts are rash, and 
inclined to be destructive. We would suggest to 
Dr, Gregory not to be teo fast. It is best not to 
destroy the old principles of education until the 
new have been fairly tried, and constructiun has 
had ite perfect work. The Lake Forest Univer- 
sity is a good place for the beginning, and Dr. 
Gregory is the man to try the experiment. We 
shall watch it with alain interest. 


No one can be more amenable to the infl 


Agriculture, with a single responsible head ; and 
that in that Bureau there should be a separate 
division of Indian education, with a competent 
educator at its head, who shall have the direc- 
tion of schools, the selection of teachers, the 
charge, with the help of an architect, of the 
erection of buildings, and under whom shall be 
a sufficient number of superintendents of schools 
in the several territories. To these conclusions 
we give our hearty indorsement. 


Tue House of Daptiiilbidenis last week 
passed a resolution, by a vote of 256 to 18, 
which is almost unanimons, to the effect that 
“all the public lands heretofore granted to 
states and corporations to aid in the construc- 
tion of railways, so far as the same are subject 
to forfeiture by reason of the non-fulfillment of 
the conditions on which the grants were made, 
ought to be declared forfeited to the United 
States and restored to the public domain.” The 
same resolution also declared that land laws 
should be so framed and administered “ as to 
ultimately secure freeholds therein to the great- 





of editorial geniality than we wish tobe. We 
therefore rerpond in kind to the good manners 
of The Presbyterian, and accept ita correction 
to the effect that it has no desire that the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council should come to an end. 
We misapprehendeddts utterance. We are glad 
to have it in sympathy with so helpful an organ- 
ization. The Presbyterian is right in thinking 
that we “would not be intentionally guilty of 
such a wrong” as to represent that that portion 
of its criticism on the d scussion about the com- 
ing Council having relation to the fat thing 
somebody would have in publishing the proceed- 
ings was due to ite own chagrin in not getting 
the expected contract at the Philadelphia meet- 
ing. Certainly we would not intentionally be 
guilty of any wrong to The Presbylerian, It 
anys: : 

“The Presbyterian has no facilities for printing—no 
type but its mai! list—no press but that used for this 
purpose, Itis printed by contract. ‘The Presby- 
terian Printing Company,’ about which probably 
the misrepresentation is also made, is another con- 
cern, which thought it had as much right, under the 
existing circumstances, to print the proceedings as 
any other honse. It owned the copyright of the ‘Dec- 
orations,’ and published al! it needed of the books to 
fill its contracts, and although in so doing it sus- 
tained considerable pecuniary loss, it can smile se- 
renely at the misdirected zeal of Tuk INDEPEND- 
ENT.” 

It is a small matter, and we knew all about it. 
The Presbylerian has and had ao press ; but the 
The Presbyterian and The Presbyterian Printing 
Company are practically the same thing. The 
same editor owned a major interest in both con- 
cerns. The “ contract” is with himself. As to 
the “ Decorations” we care nothing, but are 
willing to receive information, We had sup- 
posed that Dr. McCook owned the copyright to the 
photographs and sold copies to The Presbyterian 
or who else would buy ; also that what copies of 
the book that paper sent out “to fill its con- 
tracts” it bought of the official publishers. If 
we ure wrong it can correct us, Meanwhile we 
express our recognition of the kindlier tone of 
its editorial. 


Dvuxine the last week the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners held a meeting in Washington, with a 
number of representative friends of the Indians 
connected with different missionary and philan- 
thropic organizations which interest themselves 
in the welfare of these tribes. A part of the 
result has appeared in Congress, where a bill for 
the government of Alaska and the protection 
and education of the Indians there has passed 
the Senate, being strongly advocated by rep- 
resentatives of the Presbyterian Church, which 
is carrying on its missions in Alaska. We have 
been interested in the conclusions reached by 
this Washington conference, which ought to 
carry considerable weight. Resolutions were 
adopted, affirming as chief ends to be labored 
for in behalf of the Indians: An indisputable 
and temporarily inalienable title to the lands on 
which he may build his home ; the protection of 
that home by law which will punish white or In. 
dian marauders (even murder cannot be punish- 
ed on a reservation now); aud a general system 
of education for Indian children. The principles 
of the bill of Senator Coke now before Congress 
were heartily approved, as giving both land and 
law to the Indian. It isa land-in-severalty bill, 
well guarded. Another resolution denounces the 
present system of appointing Government teach- 
ers in Indian reservations. The salaries paid to 
the Indian agents are so small that it is neces- 
sary to eke them out in som: way: and a most 
common way is for the agent to appoint (as is 
his right by custom) a salaried teacher from his 
own family —a daughter or daughter-in law, who 
may or may not be a fit teacher, as it happens, 
but whose salary is required to support the fam- 
ily. The factis that the salary of the Indian 
agents is shamefully small; and it is a wonder 
that most of them are so worthy mep. Yet other 
resolutions had to do with the management of 
the Indian Bareau at Washington. It was the 


upsnimous feeling that the Indian Bureau 
to be separated from the of the 
terior, and made 8 separate like that of 





est ber of citizens,” and that, in order to 
attain this end, “‘ all laws facilitating specula- 
tion inthe public lands or anthorizing or per- 
mitting the entry or purchase thereof in large 
bodies, ought to be repealed, and all the public 
lands adapted to agriculture, subject to bounty 
grants, and those in aid of education, ought to 
be reserved for the benefit of actual and bona fide 
settlers and disposed of under the provisions of 
the homestead law only.” The resolution fur- 
ther directed the Committee on Public Lands to 
prepare and report to the House bills embodying 
these views and providing for carrying them into 
effect, with the liberty of reporting such bills at 
any time. The overwhelming majority by which 
this resolution was passed shows that it was not 
a party question ; but that both parties were alike 
in favor of the principles which it contains. As 
to the forfeited land grants, there can be no in- 
justice or violation of good faith in declaring 
such grants forfeited, and restoring the lands 
to the public domain. The system of such 
grants has been carried far enough-~perhaps, 
too far. At any rate, the opinion of the House 
of Representatives is that the time has come for 
calling a halt in this system; and we have no 
doubt that this represents the general sentiment 
of the country. The theory of disposing of the 
public lands to actual and bona fide settlers who 
will occupy them and cultivate them and turn 
them into productive farms, and not to specu- 
lators, who buy them in large bodies, calculating 
to make moncy by the operation, is unquestion- 
ably the best theory for the general interests of 
the country. We favor the resolution as one of 
practical wisdom. 

Tae Rev. Mr. Olin, the enmaiien of the As- 
sembly from Broome County, in this state, last 
week called up the Prohibitory Amendment to 
the Constitution of this state, which proposes 
to give the people an opportunity to vote on 
the question of forbidding the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors. He made an earn- 
est speech in favor of its adoption, setting 
forth the varied evils of liquor-drinking, and 
claiming that the only effectual cure for those 
evils is absolute prohibition. His was the only 
speech that took this high ground. No vote 
was taken on the question, and probably none 
will be for some time to come. Judging from 
the apparent temper of the Assembly, it does 
not look as if the resolution would be passed 
atall. The D atic bers of the Assem- 
bly are very certain to vote against it; and the 
Republican members, though in the majority, 
are by no means united in its favor. The ma- 
jority of them will probably vote against it if 
the question comes to a vote. Moreover, if the 
resolution were passed by both houses of the 
present legislature, it would be necessary that 
it should be passed again by both houses of 
the next legislature, before the matter could be 
submitted to a popular vote. The chances, 
even then, that the amendment would be 
adopted by the people are so exceedingly re- 
mote, that for the present, at least, prohibition, 
however excellent in theory, must, in the state 
of New York, be regarded as an impracticable 
remedy for the evils of It must 
have the support of the majority of the people, 
or it is no remedy at all; and no such fact now 
exists, or, so far as we can see, is likely to exist 
for years to come. Is there, then, nothing else 
that can be done to restrain liquor-drinking in 
this state? Are we absolutely shut up to prohi- 
bition as the only remedy? We confess very 
frankly that the “high license system,” as pro- 
posed in the bill of Mr. Roosevelt, and as already 
adopted in some of the states, strikes us with 
favor, and we hope to see it adopted before the 
legislature adjourns, We believe that public 
sentiment in this state would sustain such law, 
and that its rigid enforcement would be a long 
step in aid of temperance principles. If tem- 
perance people cannot get the best thing on this 
subject, they will be wise in accepting the best 
that they can get. 
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concur with each other in the adoption of the 
same system of laws on the subject. It is very 
easy to see that, if all the states would concur in 
the adoption of the proper system, and would 
then stick to it, this would be a very great im- 
provement upon the present condition of things, 
and would indeed furnish all the remedy for ex- 
isting evils that law can furnish. The difficulty, 
however, with the idea is that it is not one that 
is at all likely to be put into practice by a spon- 
taneous and concurrent movement among the 
states. The states, in the first place, would have 
to agree upon the system to be adopted ; and this 
would require a congress or convention of'states. 
In the next place, if such an agr-ement were 
made, there would be no certainty of its con- 
tinuance, and no power to enforce that con- 
tinnance. And, in the third place, if the agree- 
ment amounted to anything like a compact be- 
tween the states, it would be unconstitutional, 
unless the previous consent of Congress was ob- 
tained, We do not think that the idea has any 
practical character whatever, considered as the 
means of reforming the marriage and divorce 
laws of this country. Nor is it necessary to 
adopt such a roundabout method of getting at 
the result, even if it were practicable. A shorter 
and simpler, as well as a much surer mode of 
action is so to amend the Constitution of the 
United States as to give Congress the power to 
pass uniform laws on the subject of marriage and 
divorce, This would gain the end which Govern- 
or Robinson has in view; and if Congress, hgv- 
ing the power, should wisely legislate on the 
subject, an immense benefit would at once be 
secured to the whole conntry. We think it far 
more impurtant that Congress should have the 
power than that it should be able to pass uni- 
form laws in regard to bankruptcy. 





Many persons have been interested to read of 
the preparation Mr. Barnum is making for the 
reception and proper display of the sacred white 
elephant from Burmah. Only last week the 
daiiy papers contained a description of the gor- 
geous palace car which is being built for this 
“descendant of the angels of the Brahmins,” for 
the idols and statues which are the emblems of 
deity, and for the high priests and religious 
functionaries in attendance. With a remem- 
brance of the royal entrance of Jumbo into our 
land, two years ago, our people have: been on the 
tiptoe of expectancy over the religious advent, 
which Mr. Barnum has promised us, of a beast 
as far above royalty as is Jumbo above his rela- 
tives in some of the lesser shows on earth. But 
meanwhilé the animal in question has arrived in 
England, though not before certain vague inti- 
mations had been spread abroad that the ele- 
phant was not white, nor yet black, but of a 
color something between the two, and rather 
suggestive of dirt. We were not surprised, how- 
ever, at these reports, thinking them instigated, 
perhaps, by rival showmen; and our faith re- 
mained firm. But, alas! it has since been shaken. 
The same day that we read of the triumphs of 
the elephant in London, we read the following 
in The India Witness, of Calcutta, dated Dec. 
15th, 1883: 

“The Americans, like other mortals, often seem to 
act upon the principle of the couplet : 

“* Surely the pleasure is as great, 
In being cheated as to cheat.’ 

And very possibly they may be willing to flock tothe 
Museum to see this creature from Burmah. It may 
nevertheless interest them to know that this ‘ white 
elephant’ is simply an ordinary elephant, suffering 
from a species of leprosy, and that it would be as 
difficult to get possession of one of the genuine 
white elephants as to cage the Emperor of China. 
They are al) sacred animals, and no Barnum could 
possibly get possession of them.” 


We had endured the intimation that the “‘ white 
elephant” was not white; but it is too much to 
have palmed off on usa “sacred white ele- 
phant,” one that is neither sacred nor white. It 
occurs to us, however, in our despondency, that, 
if Balmanno Squire, the authority on skin dis- 
eases, who tells the London public that he can 
eure the beast, can be quietly disposed of, our 
American public can yet sate its novelty-craving 
passion in contemplating, whatit has never seen 
before, an elephant covered with the pink 
patches of leprosy. 


..A very instructive correspondence has 
been going on in the London Times, showing 
the folly of the pretentious scientific defenses 
of the Bible, of which we see so much. One 
“Samuel Kinns, F. R. A. 8.," author of a book 
entitled ‘Moses and Geology,” has given him- 
self to the work of bolstering the ark, and 
claimed the indorsement of the leading authori- 
ties in the British Museum and scientific socie- 










low pretender. It is always so. We have our 
Wilford Hall. 


.-»+Prohibition has been in operation in Kan - 
sas for twenty months, and we findin The Kansas 
Gity Journal an abstract of full reports received 
from 66 out of the 81 counties in the state, from 
letters received from the county attorneys, 
county superintendents and police judges. In 
these counties the number of saloons has been 
reduced from 708 to 313, of which more than half 
are in Leavenworth. During this time the 
population has increased 12 per cent. In 41 
counties there is not one saloon. In the diatrict 
courts there have been 460 cases against liquor- 
sellers tried, resulting in 351 convictions, or five 
out of seven, In jastice courts there were 378 
convictions out of 572 cases, or three outof four. 
The fines have amounted to $95,000; and 81 
saloon-keepers have been imprisoned. In 51 
counties prohibition is reported as growing in 
favor, in 7 as growing weaker, andin 8as at 
standstill. The progress of prohibition is the 
phenomenon of our age. 


..That is not wholly a surprising letter 
which the biographer of Thurlow Weed pub- 
lishes, written, shortly before the election of 
Abraham Lincoln, by Senator Judah P. Benja- 
min, to the British Consul in this city, and pro- 
posing to him that the Southern States should 
return to their allegiance to Great Britain in case 
of the election, then probable, of the candidate 
of the Republican Party. It has long been known 
that the sympathy of the aristocratic Southern 
leaders was not with a democratic government. 
The letter says that, in their private circles, they 
were already addressing each other by titles. 
We have in this letter, whose genuineness is as- 
sured, a clear proof that, with a number of the 
leaders, the sentiment of patriotism was not 
merely transferred to the states, but was utterly 
lost. Very properly has Mr. Benjamin ever 
since made his home in England. The peculiar 
form of his treason ought to take him there. 


.- The Philadelphia Record tells how, at the 
opening of a clinic in that city, a lady silenced 
the rude and noisy banter of a hundred and 
fifty male medical students directed against the 
three female students present, She rose and 
told them that she had been for eighteen yeats 
a missionary in China, and what was the impera- 
tive need of female physicians there; and she 
asked of them the courtesy of gentlemen toward 
the ladies studying medicine in Philadelphia. 
It was Miss Field, of the Baptist mission, a woman 
of great dignity and tact, and who, as to learning, 
would have been a match for the whole hundred 
and fifty. Her magnificent dictionary of collo- 
quial Chinese, lately published, is one of the 
most important philological works of the day. 


..We occasionally hear it said that Alaska is 
the most worthless and useless piece of land on 
the globe, and that its purchase was a piece of 
supreme folly. It cost the United States seven 
million dollars; and the national treasury has 
already received back four millions ef income 
from the seal fishery. Meanwhile we have not 
even given the territory civi]) government. The 
mines are not worked because those who have 
spent money in locating and developing them 
can get no title and cannot protect themselves 
against squatters. The schools supported by 
the Russian Government are closed, and the 
American Government only opens its hand to 
take taxes. 


.-Kentucky has, now for more than a year, 
treated her white and colored school children 
with equal justice. Up to August 6th, 1882, only 
the taxes and fines paid by colored people went 
for-their education ; and this amounted to scarce- 
ly half of the annual per capita paid for white 
education. But on that date a popular majority 
of nearly 17,000 ratified an act equalizing the 
school moneys of the two races, so that last 
year white and black alike had $1.30 per capita 
expended on them, and this year it is $1.40. 
This is very creditable, although by law children 
must be educated separately, and the allowance 
is forfeited to any white school which admits a 
colored pupil. 


_ +-+It pleases us much to hear rumors that the 
National Temperance Society is likely to retire 
its objectionable Bible-wine literature. We are 
informed that both Dr. Cuyler and Mr. Carter, 
two of the ablest of the directors, believe that 
the society has enough to do fighting the giant 
evil of intemperance without taking in hand the 
task of fighting the scholarship of the Christian 
Church. The late William E. Dodge, who was 
President of the Society, was not responsible for 
this literature. In a letter written Dec. 2ist, 
1880, he said: ‘‘I think with you it would be 
better to let the wine question alone, and try to 
save the perishing.” So say we. 

. If we understand it, the historical investi- . 
gstion reported by Professor Briggs on our 6th 
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and which had an organization here in New 
York, This will be of great interest to students 
of Presbyterian history. 


-.--The Elmira Advertiser, referring to Gen- 
eral Sherman as a Presidential candidate, says: 
“If the Republican Party could persuade him to 
accept the nomination and would place some 
first-class Eastern man, say like Hawley, of 
Connecticut, or Miller, of New York, or Robinson, 
of Massachusetts, on the ticket with him, there 
is no honest power on earth that could prevent 
his triumphant election.” 
opinion, We believe that General Sherman 
would be the strongest candidate whom the Re- 
publicans can nominate. 


...-It looks as if things were straightening out 
in the Sadan. The English Government waited, 
as was its duty, till public opinion compelled it 
to intervene, and then it sent General Gordon, 
the one man best qualified to take the responsi- 
bility, burdened with no orders, knowing that 
he would not evacuate Khartim, but would es- 
tablish, not Egyptian, but English authority. At 
present it looks as if, on the East of the Nile, he 
would find the way opening clear before him; 
but the West may give him more trouble. 


..Kindly we thank The Examiner for its 
sudden concern about the poetry of Tue Inpz- 
PENDENT. Our good friend thinks that Edwin 
Arnold’s poem is not up to our usual standard, 
either poetically or religiously. Indeed, it calls 
its poetry poor poetry. Possibly. Nevertheless, 
we would balance it against a whole year of the 
rhymes which it prints from the pen of Lord 
Nozoo. It says that Mr. Arnold patronizes re- 
ligion. That is bad, whether done by Edwin Ar- 
nold or Daniel Webster. 


.-Here is a pleasant item, which we take 
from a Calcutta paper : 

“A young gentleman from New York, who be- 
longs to a distinguished Presbyterian family, is now 
in India, and was called onthe other day by an 
American missionary. The card was returned with 
the following indorsement: ‘Mr. Blank is not at 
home to any dissenting pastor, being a Church- 
man.’” 

“‘ Dissenting,” inde>d! 


.-The Vicksburg Herald, alluding to the 
lynching system so common in Mississippi, es- 
pecially when applied to Negroes, as is the fact 
in moet cases, says; “There is no use in mincing 
matters. There must be some severe punish- 
ments inflicted, or we shall drift on from bad to 
worse.” There is just one remedy that will ef- 
fectually settle the question in regard to lynch- 
ing; and this consists in hanging the lynchers 
by the neck till they are dead. 

....Joseph Cook begins his eighth course of 
the Boston Monday Lectureship next week. We 
shall publish the eight lectures as usual, in full, 
with preludes andinterludes. The latter will be 
in the way of brief replies to a dozen questions. 
The lectures will be on “ Progress in Theology,” 
and will contrast Broad Church and Evan- 
gelical leaders and systems in America and Eu- 
rope, especially as to probation, inspiration, and 
comparative religion. 

..In the editorial which the Catholic Mirror 
prints, in reply to our article of last week on 
Catholic slanders of Luther, not a syllable is 
said of the two most important points in dis- 
pute. Oannot the Mirror answer these ques- 
tions? Have not we proved that Luther did not 
teach that chastity is an unpardonable sin? 
Have we not also proved that Luther at no 
time and in no way declared concubinage a lesser 
sin than chastity? 


....As might have been expected, Prof. A. A. 
Hodge, in The Presbyterian Review, heartily 
approves the action of the Huntingdon Presby- 
tery in its condemnation of the Rev. J. W. White. 
But we are pleased to see that, on the charge of 
denying imputation, he condemns the decision. 
He says: ‘* However true the fact charged, it is 
not indictable in the Presbyterian Church under 
the implicit conditions of the Reunion cove- 
nant.” 


....The tribute of Annam is sent to Peking 
once in every four years, and was paid last in 
1880, accompanied with a most humble letter 
of submission. It consisted of two elephants’ 
tusks, two rhinoceros’ horns, 45 catties of betel 
nuts, 45 catties “grains of paradise,” 600 oz. 
of sandal wood, 300 oz. of garroo wood, 100 
pieces of native silk, 100 pieces of white silk, 
100 pieces of raw silk and 100 pieces of native 
cloth. 


.-. Senator Sherman has submitted a reso- 
lution to the Senate, with a long preamble of re- 
citals, in regard to alleged outrages upon the 
rights of voters in Virginia and Mississippi at 
the last election. The resolution directs the 
Committee on Elections to inquire into the facts, 


ths resolution ; yet it ought to be adopted. 

....The Democrats in the House of Represen- 
tatives are, in various ways, letting out the fact 
that they do not like the Civil Service lew passed 
by the lest Congress. Were they. politically 
wiser they would try to conceal this fact until 
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is that if the people wish this law to be sus- 
tained and applied, they must keep the Demo- 
cratic Party out of power. 


...-We like to see a little bit of fairness in 
controversy ; but we do not find it in the asser- 
tion of the Catholic Standard that Heber 


Newton's “right to preach what he pleased, 


Potter in his letter requesting Mr. Newton to 
intermit his Sunday afternoon lectures. 


....Tkne Liquor and Beer Dealers’ Association 
of this city denounce Mr, Roosevelt's bill for 
increasing the license fee in all the cities of this 
state having one hundred thousand inhab- 
itants or more. They complain that liquor sellers 
cannot afford to pay so large a license fee. 
That is just the reason why the bill, if it be- 
comes & law, would do good to the general com- 
munity. 


.-This is from the Columbia, Ga., Sentinel : 
“ Three Negroes in the first-class car of the ‘fast 
mail’ on last Friday night were invited by some of 
Harlem’s solid men to take seats in the second-class 
car—which, of course,they did without a word. This 
is stil] a white man’s country and shall always be.” 
Why “of course”? Is it because if they had re- 
fused they would have been murdered? 


.-Though M. Loyson’s church did not thrive 
auring the absence of the Pére in this country, 
the fttendants found occasion for jubilation in 
the fact that the Government has just declared 
it a legitimate establishment entitled to the usu- 
alsubvention. We trust these church pauper- 
izing establishments are near their death in 
France and England. 


..Ina letter to The Liberal, of Calcutta, 
Mr. Mozoomdar expresses bis surprise at ‘the 
wonderful familiarity which the American peo- 
ple have with the name of our minister [Chunder 
Sen], and the character of his work.” Tue InpE- 
PENDENT takes to itself some credit for this 
familiarity. And Joseph Cook deserves part of 
the credit. 


.-The Charleston News (Dem.), character- 
izes : the election of Mr. Payne and the defeat of 
Senator Pendleton, as “the Ohio mistake.” 
The News is quite right, looking at the matter 
simply as a piece of party policy. The Demo- 
crats of Ohio, at least,have unmistakably shown 
their hand in regard to Civil Service Reform. 


. General Butler is reported as saying that, 
if he were the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency, the ticket he would most fear would 
be Edmunds and Lincoln. Such a ticket would 
undoubtedly be a strong one ; yetit would not 
take avery strong ticket to defeat the General 
if he were the D atic didate. 


...A new candidate for the honors of relig- 
ious journalism, which we will not mention be- 
cause we hope better things of it, says that 
‘Cardinal Newman calls white lying for some 
noble purpose ‘the noble science of casuistry.’’ 
That is about as true as the Catholic slanders 
about Luther’s profligacy. 


....The Catholic Mirror needs & word of in- 
struction. The opinions of Tue InpzrENpENT 
are expressed in its editorial columns, as is the 
custom with all well-regulated papers. A con- 
tributor, not Tax InpEPENDENT, gave, over his 
proper name, the Protestant population of the 
world at 400,000,000. 

.-One of the hopeful signs for the success 
of the Republican Party at the next election 
we havein the fact that all wings and sections 
of the party are disposed to work together, and 
that local factions have almost wholly disap- 
peared. The former bosses seem to have taken 
the back seats. 


..-[t looks as though Mr. Payne, the vener- 
able Cleveland millionaire, who has just beaten 
Senator Pendleton, meant to make himself a 
central figure in the Democratic politics of Ohio. 
Being more than seventy-three years of age, he 
starts his career rather late in life to cut ‘much 
of a figure. 

--.-The Chicago Inter-Ocean thinks that 
young Nutt ought not to have been tried for 
murder, but for “The usurpation of judicial 








would be a good defense for that paragraph. 
..The House of Representatives bas passed 
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of these almanacs to the subscribers and 
friends of Tae InpePznpent, and now have 
only 3,000 left; and they ean be had free, 
so long as they last, by any subscriber who 
will send usa two-cent stamp to pay the 


We do not believe that among the 
many excellent almanacs published for this 
year any one is more useful or more beau- 
tifully illustrated or more valuable in every 
way than this. It contains 60 pages, hand: 
somely printed on fine paper, with a beautiful 
cover, and is a most attractive publication. 
We have had numerous private testimonials 
as to its value, with many thanks; and it 
has been highly spoken of by the press 
generally, and, indeed, by all who have 
‘seen it. 
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TO EVERYBODY. 


Ir a subscriber, please consult the date 
on the yellow address label on your paper 
and kindly renew one or two weeks pre- 
vious to the date there recorded, thus avoid- 
ing the loss of any consecutive numbers of 
If, however, it is not conve- 
nient, in some special cases, for a subscriber 
to renew exactly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will, if requested, take 
pleasure in continuing his paper. 

We respectfully urge our subscribers to 
make their own remittances to us, instead of 
having a Postmaster or News Dealer do it for 
them. Very often vexatious delays occur, 
the subscriber’s paper is stepped and letters 
of inquiry are written, allof which might be 
avoided if the subscriber transacted hisown 
business. 

Every reader of Tar InpEPENDENT ought 
to be able to induce some friend or friends 
to subscribe for the paper and thus secure 
it at the very lowest club rates. 

Why not save a dollar on your subscrip- 
tion by securing a club of five, thus getting 
the paper for two dollars per year? 

Subscribers who were members of a club 
last year, can aid us materially by raising 
other clubs this year. We shall be glad to 
furnish specimen copies to help any one in 
getting up a club. About forty per cent. 
of our subscribers avail themselves of our 
liberal terms and renew their subscriptions 
for two years by paying $5, or for five years 
by paying $10. 





bag 
One year postage f hnanhedehsnameceninen 00 
Six nadie andakuneneiiesienenei + 50 
Three months ” a sadiantetbesséens ons 75 
One Subscription two years............. 5 00 
One subscription five years............ - 10 00 


Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering Taz LypgrEenpEnt 
in Clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
rin five families, each one paying $2 


y- 
O"gubecriptions will not be received from 
subscription came. upon club terms, but 
furnished them upon 
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HARD TO BELIEVE. 

It is hard to believe that a man was cured of a Kid- 
ney disease after his body was swollen as big as a 
barrel and he had been given up as incurable and lay 
at death’s door. Yet suck s cure was accomplished by 
Kidney-Wort in the person of M. M. Devereaux, of 
Ionia, Mich,, who says: “After thitteen of the best 
doctors in Detroit had given me up, I was cured by 
Kidney-Wort. + eal aici tla dese 
it ie," ~Adot. 
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We have given away 0 more than 125,000 
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COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


’ LC, Hopxms & Company is the name of a new firm, 


ness under very favora > suspices, While this firm, 
as stated, is newin New York, it is well known at 


Weat, where the member has resided and 
acti wa he revs ¥ i On 

ferenves of the s. ©o.,, 
Telhand te Wels teeneadoud nbd) 


58 Broadway, also bankers; its Western ame noite d 
ents, Messrs, Wm. Young & Co., and McDermid, Ruse 
& Co., Chicago; Churchill, Bennett & Co., Toledo; D. 

3 Rotman & 


We have known Mr. L. C. Hopkins personally for 
more than twenty years, and sincerely hope that his 
recent change in locating here will multiply his friends 
and prove to be, in every way, successfal. In their 
business circular they state; “Our principal busi- 


> 


ness will be with Chicago and New York markets for . 


futures in wheat, corn, oats, pork and lard, with spec- 
ial facilities for transactions in St. Louis, Toledo, and 
Baltimore. We buy and sell for immediate delivery, 
for cash, or deal in grain and provision options, on 
moderate margins, giving p p 

to all orders received at our office by telephone or 
wire.” 
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{ @eiarunaie FLOUR. 

Onz of the leading dentists of New York lately in. 
formed us that the present generation of men and 
women, particularly those among the better classes, 
were now ruining their teeth and damaging their 
health, generally, by the constant use of the “extra 
superfine” flour now so much calledfor, This article 
of food, in the new process of bolting and réfining, 
is robbed almost entirely of those properties 
which sustain the nerves, and bone and muscle 
parts of the body. A new article called Gluten Flour, 
manufactured at Watertown, New York, is now very 
highly recommended to all who desire to retain 
or regain their health. This flour is specialiy 
prepared under the advice and direction of 
experienced and skillful chemists and practical 
physicians and others, who now seck a nu- 
tritious and perfectly safe and healthy article of food, 
stripped of bran and starch and all other deleterious 
qualities, It has been and is now successfully used 
in such large institutions as the “ Sanitarium” of Dr. 
Foster, at Clifton Springs, the “Medical Institute” 
of Saratoga, “Shady Lawn,” for invalids, at North- 
ampton, and is highly recommended by such Den- 
tists as Dr. W. E. Dunn, of New York, and such phy- 
sicians as Dr. A. M. Lozier, of New York City, Dr. D, 
E. Smith, of Brooklyn, New York, also by Dr. Charles 
A. Stoddard, editor of the New York Observer, and 
hundreds of others who have given this flour a fair 
trial. Full particulars in regard to this excellent and 
healthful article, with a long list of testimonials, may 
be had free by addressing the manufacturers, Mesars, 
Farwell & Rhines, Watertown, New York. 
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t2-Quantity and Q Quality. In the Diamond Dyes 
more coloring is given than in any known dyes, and 
they give faster and more brilliant colors. 10c, at all 
druggists, Wells, Richat®eon & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
Sample Card, 32 colors, and book of directions for 2c. 
Stamp.—Adpvt. 124 
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Household and Family Linens. 


Owing to the great depression in the Linen 
interest in Europe we have secured our impor- 
tation of Linens at unusually low prices, and are 

* now displaying the largest and most attractive 
stock it has ever been our privilege to exhibit, 


Droadovary KH 19th él. 


NEW YORK. 





Financial. 
THE VIRGINIA SWINDLE. 


Mr. Roratt, the counse) of the Virginia 
bondholders, makes an interesting and grat- 
ifying statement of facts in regard to thcir 
struggle with the swindlers of that state, 
inasmuch as it shows that the latter are, 
after all, likely to come to grief. The pith 
of the statement consists in the fact that 
Virginia must, according to the contract, 
accept, in payment of taxes, the coupons 
attached to the bonds of that state, issued 
under the funding act of 1871, or be unable 
to collect taxes from those bondholders. 
The act of 1882, known as the coupon- 
killer, forbids tax collectors to accept such 
coupons for taxes, and requires them, in 
the failure of payment, to levy upon the 
property of the tax-payer, and sell it in pay- 
ment of taxes. 

Now, according to the statement of Mr. 
Royall, the tax-payer may tender these cou- 
pons in payment of taxes, and if the tax 
collector refuses to receive them, and then 
proceeds to levy upon his property and sell 
it for the payment of the taxes, he may then 
bring a suit for trespass against the collector 
in the United Circuit Court for Virginia, 
and give jurisdiction to the court over the 
case by claiming damafes for the trespass 
to any amount in excess of five hundred 
dollars. Such a case, as the Supreme Court 
has recently decided, would come within 
the jurisdiction of the Circuit Court, be- 
cause it would involve the construction of 
that clause of the Constitution which for- 
bids a state to pass any law impairing the 
obligation of contracts. If the damages 
claimed for the trespass exceeded the sum 
of five hundred dollars, the Oircuit Court 
would have jurisdiction of the casé without 
referehce to the citizenship of the parties. 

It is very well known that Judge Bond, 
who is the circuit-judge of the United 
States in Virginia, holds that the collector 
who seizes the tax-payer’s property, after 
the tender of coupons in payment of his 
takes, is a simple and naked trespasser, and 
may be proceeded against as such in an 
action at law for damages. He has indi- 
cated this opinion in several cases recent- 
ly decided by him, and would doubtless 
act upon it In any case to whieh it. is 
applicable. 

Let the tax-payers, then, tender the cou- 
pons in payment of taxes; and if the 
collector refuses to receive them and pro- 
ceeds to seize his property, let him then 
bring ® suit againet the céllector as a tres- 
passer in J Bond's court, claiming five 
hundred ars a8 primitive dam Ps) 
as to give thé court jurisdiction of the cas 
AMet a few collectors had been thus 
responsible for trespass, they would come 
to the conclusion that it would not pay to 
levy on the property of the tax 
payers at such peril to themselves, and 
would rather give up the office than exe- 
oma renin me under the coupon-killing 
act of a 

It would not be oa Mr. Royall thinks, 
before all ne collection ef 





' paying these co or, give up up the +H. 
tem of collecting taxes % revenue. 

Mr. Royall says that “it is only a ques- 
tion of time, and not much time, either.” 
The sooner Virginia is taught that rascality 
and fraud will not pay, the better for all 
parties concerned. We have never believed 
that the Readjuster program of cheating 
the creditors of Virginia out of their just 
dues would prove an ultimate success, and 
rejoice in any remedy that will serve to 
shorten its course. 


—_ 





THE PRISON LABOR QUESTION. 


Tue report of Mr. Baker, the Superin- 
tendent of state prisons in this state, an 
abstract of which has been published, shows 
that the earnings of these prisons for the 
last year exceeded their expenses by the 


sum of $9,106.23, which is the largest sur-- 


plus known in the history of the state. 
Mr. Baker says that, if the last legislature 
had not put a stop to the business of mak- 
ing hats in the prisons, the surplus would 
have been at least $20,000. 

We may set it down as an established 
fact that, under the present system, the 
state prisons of this state will earn enough 
to pay all their expenses, and thus super- 
sede the necessity of imposing any part of 
these expenses upon tax-payers. The sys- 
tem of management bya single Superin- 
tendent was inaugurated in 1877; and since 
that period the expenses have been re- 
duced, and the receipts increased until 
the prisons are now more than self-support- 
ing. Under the contract system the labor 
of the prisoners is sold by the state at a 
stipulated price per day to contractors; 
and these contractors furnish all the raw 
material, superintend the work by their 
agents, and take all the risks of the mar- 
ket. They, in short, manufacture the 
goods by prison labor. They simply hire 
the convict Jabor of the state, and the re- 
sult is that the prisens are self-support- 
ing. 

Mr. Baker in his report says: 

‘*Our prisons are doing well enough under the 

resent system, or rather, they are doing so well 
th hat no hasty and ill-considered change should 
be wrought. ‘The moral, sanitary and financial 
conditions of them are better than they have 
been before. The opportunity which the contract 
system affords convicts for acquiring a habit of 
industry and for learning how to do some useful 
work by which to maintain themselves, leads 
them when discharged to seek employment 
rather than to indulge again in criminality.” 

Why not, then, let well enough alone, 
especially where there is no substitute for it 
that promises to be of equal efficacy? The 
prisoners ought to be made to work; and 
the best way for the state and the best way 
for them is to secure the result by selling 
their labors to contractors. The ‘ public 
account” system, as Mr. Baker holds, is 
impracticable; and the ‘‘ piece price” sys- 
tem is simply a modification of the coutract 
system, by which the product of convict 
labor is sold by contract rather than the 
labor itself, but which is not as good as the 
contract system unmodified. We entirely 
agree with Mr: Baker in his views on this 
subject, and express the earnest hope that 
the legislature will make no change with- 
out a full and exhaustive investigation of 
the question in allits aspects. The clanior 
of the so-called labor reformers against the 
contract system furnishes but a sorry rea- 
son for abandoning it. This clamor, for 
the most part, has its basis in sheer igno- 
rance and mistaken views as to facts. 


oo 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Tus Government Directors, in their re- 
cent report, make the following statement 
in regard to the Union Pacific Railroad : 

“The bonds iasned in aid of the Union Pacific 
Pacific secured 
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fund this debt u on 8 ential it is to 
be feared that the will not be able to 







meet its obligations, an disastrous com- 
result, To avoid this it has been 













The suggestion of the Directors as to the 


methods of extinguishing the huge indebt- 
edness of this company to the Government 
is certainly worthy of consideration. It 
proposes that the company shall, by a series 
of payments made every six months, ulti- 
mately extinguish the whole debt. The 
company, according to the report, is pros- 
perous in its business and making regular 
quarterly dividends from its earnings at the 
rate of 1} per cent. It ought to be able 


4 


gradually to extinguish its large indebted- : 


ness to the Government. 


ues 
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DAYS OF GRACE. 


ASSEMBLYMAN Roosevett last week intro- 
duced into the legislature of this state a 
bill which declares that “all days of grace 
heretofore allowed on drafts, bills of ex- 
change and promissory notes, are abolished, 
and every such draft, bill of exchange, or 
promissory note made or bearing date oa 
or after July ist, 1884, shall be construed 
as if the words ‘without grace’ were in- 
serted therein.” Mr. Roosevelt at the same 
time presented a long petition, signed by the 
merchants and bankers of this city, asking 
for the passage of the bill, and expressing 
the opinion that the custom of gramming 
days of grace is both useless and hurtful. 
He also presented the petition of the Insti- 
tute of Accountants and Book-keepers, 
asking for the passage of the bill. 

The day of grace system is simply a com- 
mercial custom which, because it is a cus- 
tom, is recognized and treated as law by 
courts. If a man draws a promissory note, 
payable on’ a specified day, and the words 
“without grace” are not inserted in the 
note, then the note, under this day of grace 
system, is not payable until the third day 
after its nominal date. If these words are 
inserted, then the note is payable on the 
day named. What then is the practical use 
in having sueh a system at all? Wecan 
see no good reason for it, and no valuable 
purpose which it serves. It would be 
simpler and better to construe every draft, 
bill of exchange, or promissory note just as 
it reads, and thus let everybody understand 
that the date named is the date of payment. 
The custom is perfectly useless; and this 
is a sufficient reason, if there were no 
other, why it should be abolished. It has 
been abolished by legislative action in 
many of the states, and should be in all. 


—— 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tux local money market is still supplied 
with an excess of loanable funds, acondition 
which is as much attributable toa great 
lack of confidence as to either the inactivity 
in business or the falling off in new enter- 
prises. Capital is unusually timid; and the 
tendency of money to accumulate is in- 
creased by the liberal influx of currency 
from the interior, where the money mar- 
kets are settling into a state of stagnation 
corresponding to our own. Rates of inter- 
est are everywhere exceptionally low, and 
under present circumstances they are likely 
to so remain for a considerable period. The 
banks, in spite of their strong condition, 
are still pursuing a closely conservative 
policy; mercantile discounts are made with 
care, and both names and collateral receive 
careful scrutiny. Rates for call loans on 
stock collateral ruled about 2per cent., and 
1} per cént. on Government bonds. Time 
loans are mostly 4 per cent., and first-class 
commercial paper is quoted at 4@4} per 
cent. for double and 5@54 per cent. for sin_ 
gle names. 

In the Srook Marker prices were chiefly 
governed by manipulation, and consequent- 
ly dislayed considerable irregularities, par- 
ticularly in the ex-Villards. Concerning 
these, allsorts of disparaging rumors have 
been current, many of which were undoubt- 
edly spread for the purpose of depressing 
these stocks. WestShore was also again a 
similar object of attack, and reprehensible 
stories, reflecting on corporate and individ- 
ual credit ina promiscuous manner, were 
circulated to influence values with compara- 
tive success. The better stocks sympathized 
in the decline, but during the latter portion 
of the week under review the outstand- 
ing short interest had become so enlarged 
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speculative operators in stocks, though, 
as investments, many. of the best 
dividend payers are undoubtedly good 
purchases at present figures. The iron and 
, coal trades are in fair condition since the 
curtailment in production; while the grain 
,and provision trades are in better shape 
than a week ago. Other industries, 
however, are only fairly beginning to 
show symptoms of depression, accom- 
panied by reductions in wages and run- 
ning on short time. Our export trade 
has failed to exhibit the expected reviyal, 
and foreign exchange, in consequence, is 
rising to a point where the export of gold 
is not considered improbable. General 
business throughout the country is 
light; railroad traffic is not as profit- 
able as formerly, and real _ estate, 
always the last to follow either expansion 
or depression, has not yet shared in the 
prevailing liquidation. These facts do not 
necessarily indicate lower prices in Wall 
Street ; for stocks are already, in many cases, 
as much below the intrinsic value now as 
they were above it in 1880; but they do 
show that the readjustment process is incom- 
plete and that itis yet early to indulge in 
expectation of a fresh era of prosperity. 
Meanwhile, the stock market remains in 
the hands of professional manipulators 
who, if unable to secure an outside support, 
may be relied — to keep up appearances 
as well as possible. 

Forzign Exouanee continued strong 
and advanced. Commercial and security 
bills are scarce, the demand from bankers 
being fair, and partly on speculative ac- 
count. Posted rates are 4.86 and 4.884. Ac- 
tual rates were as follows: Sixty-day, 4.85 
Posiei PR oar 4.873@4.88: are 

; commercial, 4.833@ 
Continental bills eval dull but firm; nee 


5.184 and 5.1 oS 15%; reichsmarks 
= BoR@ON, gui ders, 40@403 


py tania Bonps are weak and lower, 
prospects of legislation affecting national 
bank circulation causing a falling off in de- 
mand. The quotations are as follows: 


~ May Bid. Asked. 
434s 1891, reg. b ———- 68, "95.129 
. i, Sou uae tit jurrency 
urrency 68. "97.1 


ip... Sone cy 68. °%. is 
ty; lt, Soup: 036 ial Currency 6s, '99.137 


Raitroap Bonps declined in sympathy 
with stocks. West Shore and Western 
Pacific were the features; but these de- 
clined more from manipulation than fresh 
developments. 

Bank SrtatemMent.—The weekly state- 


| ment of the associated banks showed an 


increase in surplus reserve of $2,194,500, 

that item now standing at$19,478,775 com- 
with $10,007,575 a year ago. In 

oans there was an increase of $1,402,400 

and in deposits a gain of $4,313,400. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France, 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
53 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
Commission Merchants, Brokers. 
GRAIN AND fet IN CHICAGO, ON MAR. 
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To lasts, Cait, 


Having money to invest, or Unit- 
ed States Called Bonds past dueor 
talling due, or, who are contem- 
plating realizing the present high 
premium on 4 1-2s and 4s, we may 
be able to suggest other desirable 
investments which will meet their 
views. 

Weare giving attention to the 
wants of conservative investors, 
and are prepared at any time upon 
request to do so, to forward lists, 
descriptions and prices of the most 
approved securities to be found in 
the market. 


Accounts of banks,Corporations, 
and individuals received, subject 
to check at sight. 


Orders for the purchase or sale, 
on Commission, of all marketabie 
Stocks and Bonds executed in the 
Steck Exchange or in the open 
market. 


Called United States Bonds 


Received at full value in exchange 
for Government Bonds (uncalled) 
or other approved securities, of 
which descriptive lists will be fur- 
nished on application. 


FISK & HATCH, 
5 Nassau St., New York. 
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COCHRAN & Pal ‘lin, 

PRATT & CONE, 

Absolutely Safi investments i te eam. 
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ORTGAGES 


the Kansas-Missouri 

Loan & Trust Co. 
WYANDOTTE, KANSAS, 

#@ CASH CAPITAL, $75,000." 








BERT D. Cone, 
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Frre Insurance ComMPayy, 


‘SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF THREE 
hag Per Cent. will be payable on and after the 17th 
EDMUND W. ALBRO, Secretary. 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


A. 





No. 346 Broadway. 
Branch office, No, 152 Broadway. 
New York, Jan. 8th, 1884. 
The Board of Directors of this company have this 
day declared s semi-atinual dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT., payable on demand, 





SAMUEL DARBEE, 
; Secretary. 
Tax Lake SHORE AND Soutneen Rar 
wax Company 
TREASURER'S OFFICE, BAND CENTRAL DrPor 
EW Dec. 26th, 
Tt BOARD OF LOPORS ov “rHis 
pany ve y di & QUARTERLY 
END OF Two Pex CzNnT. upon i capital stock, 


bayab see the firstday of February next, 


rte pls 






FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
UNITED pe nase STATEMENT, 


Go 84 (ot ian dead 





Total Cash wT tls 
nw is in AA 5 Reson seducecverd ~ $1,398,546 88 
a e e amount meet ean ial = ‘rack 
states 96,151 73 
1,302,395 16 
LIABILITIES. - 
Bese for Unpaid - $96,520 51 
rve YA or obi racd. Pew 
80) a tii 
eh on hones iat 
oO 
oom 19 
Total cash Disbursements in see... bey W7 
TRUSTEES IN NEW ‘YORK. 


Hox. AUGUSTUS 


WM. H. SLOCUM, Esq., 
DAVID STEWART, Esq. 


J TERRANCE. Manager, 
46 PINE STR , cor. William, New York. 


Originally Chartered a8 a Stock Company in 1798. 
Stock paid of and Mutual System Adopted in 1851. 


Office of the 
NEW YORK MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


ne <= LAWilliam eats ect. 
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with the requirements of the Charter: 
Outstanding January ist, 1883.... $63,311 02 
Premiums received during the a 838,063 16 
DBA. .... ib Gipts once s- .csveden todd suppsds MG, BU6 18 
No Policies have been issued 
upon Life Riskse,por wpon Fire 
Risks with Ma 
rine Risks, 
Earned Premiuias toJanuary 84, 1884....... 
Losses and Expenses..,.:.. $230,967 34 
Return Premiums, a 
GHC, COB. podge in :ocigse tree é _ Sige 8B 
eed 
The Company have the follow- 
ing Assets: 
United States Stocks. . . ~ en 
Banks and other Stocks. .. - 16011 06 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 57.and 59 William St., 





New tone, January i9th, 1864, 
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The assets of the Company on the Sist becember, 
1883, were as follows: 





Six per Cent, Interest on the outstanding Cer ti- 
ficates of profits will be paid on and after Tuesday, 
the 12th day of February, 1884, 
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W. IRVING COMES, President, 

WAINWRIGAT HARDIE, Vice-President. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 

This company issues certificates of insur- 
ance under which losses are payable in LON- 
DON at the counting-house of BROWN, 
SHIPLEY & CO. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 
POLICY _ sim - 
, ple, definite, liberal non-forfeitable 








New York rule. 
safely invested 


THIRTY-THREE 
AFE. - 
ite 
peut Waiifed in every city and town. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 


EL. Y. Wempte, Sec'y. J.L. Harsey, let Vice-Prest. 
8. N. Sruppine, Act'y H. B. Sroxes, 2d V ice-Prest. 
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| MUTUAL INSURANGE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, Jawvany ru, 1684. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tte 
affairs on the Bist December, 1888. 


not marked off lst 


- $860,089 76 6 
The s Company 2 has the follow baphye oer: 


Serer. 


st 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal tatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
of February next, from which date all interest 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ot the Company for the vear ending 
Sist December, 1888, for which certificates will be isened 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pree’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pree't. 





Machanies Fire Insurance Co 


OF BROOKLYN. 
217 Montague Street, Brooklyn, 164 
Broadway, New York. 


Abstract of Statement, January ist, 1884. 
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HARTFORD FIRE 


CAPITAL 


148th Semi-Annual Statement of the 


Abstract of Statement January Ist, 1884. 





1884. 


INSURANCE C0, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


$1,250,000 
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DRY GOODS. 


Tux dry goods trade is in a state very un- 
to agents and manufacturers. 

A number of leading makes of cotton fab- 
ries, particularly colored cottons, have been 
steadily accumulating for some time past, 
the surplus having grown to such an ex- 
tent that even the recent large auction sales 
have made an insufficient reduction. Asa 
consequence, agents have resorted to 
forced sales, and within the last few days 
immense quantities were quietly disposed 
of at prices that caused heavy losses to 





producers. Manufacturers have been con- 
templating a reduction in wages, and 
the movement in that direction 


at Fall River, Lawrence and other manu- 
facturing centers is likely to become gen- 
eral. It is also probable that a curtailment 
of production will be shortly enforced and 
continued until the market assumes a more 
healthy condition. The most redeeming 
feature in the general situation 1s that job- 
bers throughout the country at li®e are 
carrying very light stocks; but under the 
circumstances buyers naturally show a ten- 
dency to postpone their operations to as late 
a date as possible. The jobbing trade 
has not exhibited much improvement. 
The earliest trade, usually from -Texas, 
has proved disappointing, and expectations 
are now chiefly based upon the Southern 





also been reported in low Dress 

goods were more active to the open- 

g of new styles, which have now become 

ral. however, are low, and 

ers are unusually oritical. 
Goops 


making selections, owing 

to backwardness in the wholesale clothing 
trade. Supplies are accumulating at first 
hands, and mam gen ag 
curtailing production. The new styles of 
fancy eres are not Seely shown yet, 
while agents are not inclined to displa: 
samples until buyers are anxious for t 
inspection. In worsted there is little doing. 
Kentucky 8 received more attention, 
the demand from the South and Southwest, 
which promises fair, showing some 
ment. Jersey cloths are being taken quite 
freely on account ‘of their popularity for 
ladies’ closkings and sackings; and in 
Spring hosiery there was also a better 
trade; but underwear continues sluggish. 

In Forrian Goons there was rather more 
doing. A larger force of buyers was pres- 
ent, these giving fair attention to cheaper 
dress goods, silks, ete. The silk trade is 
still inan unsatisfactory condition, stocks 
being large and prices low. Cheep British 
and Saxeny dress fabrics are doing well, 
free deliveries being made in the execution 
of back orders, but new business is limited 
and cashmeres quiet, aside from orders from 
ers salesmen, which aggregate very 
airly. 
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WEEKLY DEY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 











MonpaY Evewina, Jan. 28th, 1684. 
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R. H. MACY & €0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR BY A 
SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 


MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR 


ALL OF ©UR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DESIGN. 
WHICH, FOR QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP, CAN. 
NOT BE EXCELLED, OUR PRICES WE @UARANTEE 
LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


WE HAVE ALSO A FINE ASSORTMENT OF HAND 
EMBROIDERED FRENCH UNDERWEAR OF OUR 
OWN IMPORTATION. 


WE WILL SELL 10,000 PIECES HAMBURG 


EMBROLDERIES, 


FROM MEDIUM TO FINE GRADES, AT LOWER 
PRICES THAN EVER. 





RARE BARGAINS IN 








. ween omBoKs. LINEN COODS 
and far Western trade, sections of the | Caledonia, XX.—@11 /Park Mills, No. 

. : - 7. | Ga ew —@il OF ALL KINDS. DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, 
country that are suffering less from indus- Economy...... —@10 |Park Mills, No. CRASHES, ETC. FULL STOCK OF BLANKETS, 
trial and business depression than the East. | Otis, apron....—@ C6) 10. .csssvesee —@12 QUILTS, PIANO AND TABLE COVERS, AT EX- 
Leading makes of dress goods and ging- igy evso@ll (|York, I........ —@10 TREMELY LOW PRICES. 
hams have been opened by agents; but BROWN DRILLS, Pig: 
the inquiry falls much below last season, po alae p+ a . Sitoed ‘3 a Penge ied aimee 
and purchasers are unusually careful in | Boott..... vsse= @8 |Pepperell....— @ 8 AND LO 

Laconia..... — @8 |Pelzer..... 30— 7 
mig tn fea — §* Re 8 | SILKS AND DRESS GOODS 
Corrox Goops moved very irregularly, the | Langiey, B ..— @7%<|Stark, A.....— @ The 
ordinary demand being light and unsatis- JEANS. OUR PRICES ARE BELOW ALL COMPETITION 
teeters. The auction sale of 8,300 pack-  ssesceeee a oi obcis enirart, ceunvs dea hee $ ov 
ages colored cottons was a failure, prices |“, @ Pm rewont fon THE GENUINE FOSTER _ 
being 15 to 25 per cent. below agents’ net | Canoe River...—@6 | nsett .. 6 
: ~ ~ , | Clarendon....-—@ 6 iN sai —@ Sie KID GLOVES, 
quotations, and also led to the sacrifice Indian Orchard, P —@ 
of other well-known makes, city jobbers be- Imported....—@ F< sora —@7 IN 5,7, AND 10 HOOKS, AND IN THREE GRADES, 
ing the principal purchasers. DENTMS, SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL 
Brown SHKETINGS were more active in SRO. .--f aE Se O8-- ¢-5- as enti bak hae 
some respects, bleached sheetings remain- | Ootmbian, h'y Pearl River... .—@14 ALO 
ing dull. For cottonades there was more Pre 14 |York..........—@15 y i MAGY & C0 
inquiry, while white goods and quilts were — —_ — Warten, AXA. “Sis s s * 
distributed in fair quantities. Print cloths pina 
rale quiet at 8}c., less } per cent., for 64x64s, | Amoskeag, ACA.. 15 Methuen, AA.... 133, | GRAZY PATCHWORK sx‘v.n << 
and 8 1-16c. for 56x60s.. In prints business ~ Fn 44 ” |New England..., 6 Haven, Ct, fora dollar package of their beautiful silks fo: patchwork. 
has fallen below expectations, transactions “ ae eg on ear ; 
in fancies being limited in spite of low ce _ ek 12 Pemberton, AA.. waa’ MADAME MoGEE 8 
prices. For shirtings and indigo-blues “ ae s | “ a f’ yee “ Coronet Corsets. 
the demand is moderate; and jobbers oe ) ee 10 |Swift River..... } ect fittinm, easy, a e. 
} Cordis, AAA..32 — | _ Sara pe 

are distributing fair quantities of old styles «” ACE. 32 16 = BE i nder Sipe, 
at low prices. Standard and fine dress “ No, 1..32 16 |Willow Brook, sold, or, sen! - 
ginghams are doing very fairly in the lead- | Mmilton, BT... 11 | No.1.......... CORONET CORSET CO., 
ing makes, some large transactions having ' Lewiston, rere Bs ae Bae Sat aioe JACKSON, MICH, 

; PPE 5 i: 2 N ¥. Depot, 114 Worth st- 








Superior Pure 


To make handsome articles in Knit- 
ting and Crochet the best silk must be 
used, Belding Bros. & Co, sel) the best 
silk at prices nearly as low as others 
charge for that which is inferior. It is 
not generally known that there are 
two kinds of knitting-silk in the mar 
ket—one made from pure thread aiik, 
the other from spun silk. The differ- ((/ { 
ence is very great. ) Ny I 

Thread silk is made by unwinding co. | \\ 
coaps. from each of which a single con- (\(( 
tingous thread or fiber of great length /(/ 
isobtained. Several of the continuous ff 
ecocoon-threads being combined, are | \ 
doubled and twisted a number of‘) 
times until the fnished thread is form. 
ed of the required thickness. (As 
sHown 1x Ovrt No. 1.) No other 
material has such a long fiber; con- 
sequently, «ilk thread thus made, 
18 STRONGER AND MORE ELASTIC 
than any other thread. Spun «ilk is 
made from pierced or IMPERFECT 
OCOOCOONS WHOSE FIBERS ARE 
BROKEN (As ILLUSTRATED  pove, 
axzQut No, 2.), AND FROM OTHER 
SHORT PIECES OF SILK FIBER 
KNOWN AS 


56 BR 
peRlty 2) 










Ss and Embroidery 


MILLS at Rockville, 


> 4) 94TS¥ 





Thread 


¢ tiets 
er ESS, 












CUT NO. 1. 





nitting Silk. | 





uC f CUT NO. 2. 
WASTE.” NONE OF WHICH CAN BE REELED; THEY ARE CARDED AND SPUN LIKE FLAX ORCOTTON. Articles knit in spun silk soon scquire 


a dingy, dull, rough appearance, and will not wear, while thread silk is smooth, strong and very lustrous, and will last for years with ordin- 
ary use. Knitting silk stamped with BLUE INK on the end of each spool is warranted made from pure thread silk, identical with that 
by them in the manufacture of their well-known machine-twist and sewing-ailk. 


Spun Silk Is Dear at Any Price. 


The time employed in making the article is the same whether “ spun " or Belding’s Pure Thread Silkjis used; but the result is very dif- 
ferent. DO NOT BE DEUEIVED. THE BEST Is ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


to impose upon you by selling you some other silk and representing that it is “ just as good as Belding‘s.” 
BROS. Self-Instractor D 


£0O., 43 Broadway, and they will mail you their 


Conn.; Northampton, Mass.; Montreal, Canada; San 
“er OFFICES : 


Pi ee 


on Knitting, Crocheting 


? an > SiPhiw FRaet # , 











Susurance, 


THE DWIGHT CASE SsTILL 
AGAIN. 


A suBsoripger, who says he is not in- 
terested in this case and knows nething of 
it beyond what he has read in Tae Inpe- 
PENDENT, requests the insertion of the fol- 
lowing, since he, as a lawyer, feels a pro- 
fessional interest in the subject : 


I have been a regular reader of Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT for years, and value it and its bold and 
generally manly course. Hence when it con- 
tains an editorial which I deem unsound, I am 
disappointed. Your article, in the issue of Janu- 
ary 10th, entitled ‘‘The Dwight Case Again,” I 
consider unfair and unsound and a special plea 
in favor of the insurance companies. I am not 
now referring to the propriety or impropriety of 
a public journal sitting in judgment upon a 
case in court, and deciding ex cathedra the very 
questions which courts of law alone have power 
to determine. Yon say: 


“ Putting out of sight, for the time, ail other 
points in the case, it is proven—because claimed, 
evident. on the face of the case, and never 
denied—that Dwight obtained policies for several 
hundred thousands at a time when he was bank- 
rupt; he obtained them on quarterly pay- 
ment ; he paid the first quarterly premium, and 
died (if he is dead, for his death is not fully 
admitted) just before the second payment, which 
he had no means of meeting, fell due. What the 
business world think and say of a man who buys 
largely on credit when he has no assets and no 
reasonable expectation of being able to pay is 
simple. They say that is fraud; and a man in 
such circumstances has an up-hill task to show 
that he did not intend fraud. It may be urged 
that Dwight was a bold and sanguine man, who 
had passed through ups and downs; that he 
probably oped and expected to get on his feet 
again, financially, during the first quarter, and 
that he did what any man would naturally do 
who wanted insurance and had such an expec- 
tation—made his money in hand go as far as it 
could be made to go in securing an aggregate of 
insurance. Well, let charity go to the full 
length, and grant that this is true; that an 
honest and buoyant man, in Dwight’s position, 
would have taken out all the insurance he could 
and have trusted to good fortune for the subse- 
quent payments. Then the question comes up 
as to what a dishonest man would do, in Dwight’s 
circumstances. It is overwhelmingly clear that 
such a man, expecting and intending to realize 
on the insurance with but a single payment, 
would have made its amount the largest he pos- 
sibly could. Dwight did make it 80, and the un- 
disputed facts fit the hypothesis of fraudulent 
intent better than they do the contrary one.” 

Your conclusions are not logical, nor, in my 
judgment, is your statement fairly made. In 
what sense can it be affirmed that Dwight bought 
anything on credit? Did he receive a dollar of 
insurance that he did not pay for in spot cash? 
If he agreed to pay for an article in certain in- 
stallments, quarterly or otherwise, and, failing to 
pay as stipulated, forfeited all right to get the 
article bargained for and the money already paid, 
how is the seller in peril, and wherein consists 
the purchaser’s fraud? If he failed to pay he 
got nothing, at any ratenothing that he had not 
paid for. Whois the loser in such a contract, 
and on which side will the same ‘“‘ business 
world” decide the advantage lies ; and where are 
the harsh, not to say fraudulent terms found? 
Suppose he was unable to pay any but the first 
payment, and the insurance people knew that. 
Would they refuse to take all the money he had, 
although they knew absolutely that he would lose 
all he paid because of his inability to keep it good 
by making the future payments? What would 
the “business world” say of a man who took 
five or twenty thousand dollars of his neighbor's 
money (all he had), on the sale of real estate 
worth “several hundred thousand dollars,” 
payable in quarterly installments, with positive 
knowledge that the buyer could not make 
another payment, and under the distinct and 
express agreement that, if he failed to make any 
of the future payments on the day fized,he would 
forfeit the five or twenty thousand dollars al- 
ready paid? If an honest man would make such 
a sale, upon what terms would a dishonest man 
make his contract? So faras the financial con- 
dition of Mr. Dwight shows his hopeless inabil- 
ity to make the subsequent payment s, ii is, in my 
jfudgment,competent evidence to indicate an inten- 
tion to die before his contract became forfeit; but 
no more. 

Had Dwight lived until the second payment 
fell due, and been unable to pay, would his pov- 
erty, however honest, and his intentions, however 
pure, have saved the forfeiture or enabled him 
to recover back one cent of the money already 
paid ? Of course not. Under such circumstances 
no fraud could be imputed to Dwight, how- 
ever foolish he may have acted. Can the same 


be sarly of the insurance companies ? 
od ain emp ales be no fraud, in the 
fact that a man makes # contract to pay for 
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something that yay for in fall, pays | 50) 
fart ie orion sao 2 


money is paid, 
already 


If Dwight died without any fault of his own, 
died a death within the meaning of his contract, 
pipe hae sd “bound to pay. = me 
payment did not falldue; he never owed it; no 
default was made in its payment. Whose business 
is it to inquire whether, if he had lived and the 
second payment had fallen due, he would or 
would not have been able then to pay it? 

In the light of the facts stated in the article 
referred to, not the inferences insinuated by it, 
the conduct of Dwight in making his contract 

i bly with the other 
Tn fot Sutra oT entnenewbre 
and the law will decide. J. M. T. 

Burt esr, Pa., Jan. 13th, 1884. 


It seeins to us that our friend has effec- 
tually answered himself as he wert along; 
still we will offer a few comments. 

First, as it can in a very proper sense be 
affirmed that ht bought something on 
credit, our friend exhibits his own unfa- 
miliarity with the nature of life insurance 
contracts. The contract with Dwight, as 
with every other gp was for the 
whole term of life. (Endowments, and 
other ‘‘ term” policies, are exceptions, but 
do not in any material respect contro- 
vert this general statement.) Premiums 
are made annual, but for the convenience 
of the insured may also be paid semi-an- 
nually or quarterly, a slight advance 
being charged; yet the ‘‘deferred pre- 
miums” are in strict sense a credit, and 
their payment is expected and agreed to. 
Perhaps J. M. T. is not aware that every 
reputable life company includes in its as- 
sets these deferred premiums and charges 
itself, in liabilities, with reserve on the face 
of the policy, not on a fraction of it. There 
is such a thing as ‘‘term” insurance; but if 
Dwight’s policies had been of that class the 
c ase would not have been essentially al- 
tered; the buying on credit would have 
remained the same. Whether the com- 
pauies would have issued term policies to 
him, we do not assume to say, and it is not 
pertinent to know. 

The attempt of J. M. T. to run off intoa 
discussion of the right to enforce forfeiture, 
we need not accept asachallenge. It is 
not pertinent now; but if he denies such 
right we will try to make it clear to him at 
another time. Nor are we called upon to 
say what the business world would think of 
such a real estate sale as he supposes; if he 
can cite such a sale he may elicit such opin- 
ion of the world for himself. Suffice it to 
say here that neither the Dwight case, nor 
any other case of life insurance, bears any, 
such analogy to this real estate case as re- 
quires any comparison between them. But 
‘* suppose he was unable to pay any but the 
first pa and the insurance people 
knew that; would they refuse to take all 
the money he had, although.they knew 
absolutely that he would lose ail he paid 
because of his inability to keep it by 
making the future “payments?” Here 
J. M. T. evidently expects his two sup- 
positions to be assumed as facts (as 
by hasty and  anti-insurance pa- 
ny readers they readily might be) and he 
supposes the triumphant and conclusive 
arswer to the question will be No. How- 
ever, we wil reply to this distinctly. 
There is not an atom of evidence that any 
of the insurance companies did know or 
suspect Dwight’s financial condition prior 
to issue of the policies. Next, it is neither 
the duty nor the~practice of insurance 
com panies to make inquiry into the abil- 
ity of applicants to pay, except so far as 
known facts suggest inquiry and it is 
made for their own protection. The pre- 
sumption is that a man has reasonable 
grounds for expecting he will be able to 
pay or he would not begin. But does 
J. M. T., or any man of intelligence, 
suppose a reputable fire company would is- 
sue a policy to a man known to bein a 
failing condition? Neither would a life 
company take large risks on aman known 
to be without any means of making a 
second payment; for the obvious reason 
that anybody would say: ‘“ This man has a 
few thousands, and rio visible way of get- 
ting any more. He would not seek these 
policies, sy for them all he has, with- 
out an object. The clear probability is that 
he intends to die before his first payment is 
a We ang — and chal- 
enge anybody to ute it, that this is the 
ocuhaden insurance men, and all men, 


octet; no more.” 
effectual an answer of our critic 
that we tried to find a clerical 


by himself 
but there seems to be it; 


error ; 
It is “no 
t 





submits a statement of the case whic 
did not ‘‘ agree not to 
the purchase money is 


‘ until 

d,” but exactly the contrary. he 
Matie” passed at = ay and this is the very 
— in the case; and if it i nobody’s 
usiness to inquire now whether Dwight 
**could or would not hare been able to 

” in case he had lived, J. M. T. has no 
right to draw the inference he does draw. 

Furthermore, J. M. T. conveniently ig- 

nores the facet of misrepresentation by 
Dwight. Having made untruthful state. 
ments on ma points—points so mate- 
rial that the’ truth thereon would have 
caused his application to be rejected—we 
reaffism ‘the Dwight claim is ,hopelessly 
tainted with fraud, even if no question is 
raised as to. how Dwight died, or if he is 
dead, or how he expected to turn his fraud 
to account.” The picture J. M. T. draws 
of the wicked companies, willing to take 
the man’s last cent, ready to spring a for- 
feiture on him at the first opportunity, and 
equally desirous to take his ‘‘spot cash” 
and to cheat his heirs out of the 
insurance, is an old one, and one 
readily accepted by those who like to be- 
lieve such things; but itresembles the pic- 
ture of a white swan,executed in black paint; 
it is lige the life only in being the oppo- 
site of it. The fact is that these companies 
were so eager for Dwight’s money that as 
soon as they discovered how they had been 
deceived (which was very soon after the 
issue of the policies), they tendered the 
money and sought their policies back. So 
did the dishonest companies. What did the 
honest —— He refused, with disdain 
and ae ty, saying that he would be 
(blanked) if he would let any life insurance 
or bulldoze him. It may increase 
further the professional interest of J. M. T. 
in the case to learn that one company at 
least, from which the Dwight estate now de- 
mands #10,000, never received any money 
at all for its policy. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 





Tuts excellent institution, acknowledged to be 
the abl i of ite class in this 


lest a 
countay, if ‘orld, in the most 
quiet, unobtrusive-manmer, as usual, presen 
its annual statement to th 


ts 
e public, showing 
another interesting e in its history. The 


and figures, given in detail in our columns 
elsewhere, will be read with interest by thousands 
of business men here and rhe who are 
glad to have the nrong 7, this 
oome corporation. is ly ¢o ted 
with the commercial and financial prosperity of 
the whole nation, and stands where it al- 


ways stood, at the front, among the great cor- 

tions which honor this great metropolis. 

e leading figures of its last twelve months’ 

history, as presented on. the first of January are 
as foliows: 


Premiums received in 1883........ $4,168,953 10 
i not marked 


The total fp of the company lst 
FOliee She snc ch ecen ens seees e+ e12, 972,812 47 
be paid on all out- 


5th of Fe’ , and, at the same he out- 
Rates ee of 1879 will be in full 
and ,W a forty per cent. dividend 
i earned of 


is declared on the jums of 1883, for 
which certificates will be issued on after th 
6th of May next. John D. Jones, President; 
Bennie, Vice t; W. H. #. 
Meore, 2d Vice- it, A. A. Raven, 8d Vice- 
President ; J, H. Chapman, 
CONTINENTAL COM- 


Eaaismaben hirsmacs: 


ness, its assets and in its net close 
tS ei i 6, 000,00 euapins Tot J 
ary, 1884, $1,061,797.28 cash assets, $4,867,- 






SER ee Oe. 

We have before us the treasurer’s report of 

the financial condition of this excellent com- 

pany on the first day of Jonmery.. 1804, We are 

to see that this worthy and prosper- 
venerable in 


annual report, is 


pee 2 directors and patrons. We 
e been familiar with its history from the be- 


ginning, and, as an interested policyholder 
ve carefully watched its growth and financial 
progress, by 8 the date of its 


organization bu it rok not seem possible that 
7 


it 1s now -two = old, a8 1 really is. 

all these years it with 
& modest and quiet new friends 
and increasing ite stre an . Located 
among the Berkshire in the quiet and 
beautiful town of Pittsfield, Mass., it has stead 
ily and noiselessly extended its business far and 
wide among the clear- conservative and 


thoughtful men of the times, a class that, don’t 
move witha rush, but goslow and sure all the . 
Its patrons seek to invest their money where it 
will be safe ai ily increase, and finally 
prove a great blessing to those for whose special 
benefit it hag been committed to the keeping of 
conservative and retiable men, to those who re- 
gard every official act as one having a special 
reference to the happiness of all the present and 
future of its history. They desire the institu- 
tion to live and thrive for the public good, and 
be a perpetual b' to all now or who may 
hereafter be connected with it. 

The prominent figures in the annual state- 
ment spoken of are as follows : 
Total receipts in 1883......... #777,386 88 
Total dishursements to policyhold- 


CRB. « cme Haieae 0 4090.0 9000090000 548,500 28 
Total assets, Jan. let, 1884..... . 3,683,086 U8 
Surplus, Mass. standard......... 448,209 13 
Surplus, New York standard...... 618,209 13 


particulars in regard to all the special in- 
ducements offered by this company may be ob- 
tained by addressing the company at its home 
im Pittsfield, Mass.,or any of its agents 


located in all the principal cities in the country. 
W. R, Plunkett, ident; James M. Barker, 
Vice-President ; James W. Hall, Secretary. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Tus old and successful institution presents its 
148th semi-annual statement to the public in our 
yee oy = ei penton’ the —— fact 

it bas in ite age passed jumphant ‘ond 
the eventful line of ** three score years aie 
et it has ali this while been steadily increasing 
“strength” and in making wider its beneficent 
influence, It has duri its long his- 
tory, plenty of “labor” ; and, unhke many other 
similar corporations, it has not had any ‘‘sor- 
sad ae talking oy or ay remem- 
ring. now truthfully said that 
there is not the we the 


the coming three score and ten years, 4 will be 
* cut off and fly — into the grave of liquida- 
tion, or—worse that—into the piratical 
hands of a selfish receiver, but will continue to 
grow ~ thrive when A its present official man- 
agers trons shall have passed-away. The 
naming of ti the following as shown on 
the first of Jan ; and, as 
the lawyers say, we. here ‘‘rest and submit 
the case” to the high court of public opinion, 
with no doubts whatever as to the verdict, 


| __ Nee  enar 1,250,000 00 
Cons pacecessccececgs 4,541,239 82 
x. 
Cash capital.........+-s.seseees $1,250,000 
Reserve for re-insurance.......... 1,661,661 84 
All outstanding claims ........ .. 295, 
Net surplus over all,...........+. 1,333, 1 
2,588,595 91 


George L. President ; C. B. Whi 

Secretary ; P. C. Royce, Assistant bcm 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 

Tae figures, as given in theannual statement 
of the pee re ye Mutual, show as follows as 
compar t previous $ 
inemena income a 


eee eter ee eee 





8 
Increase 
Increased 
Increased i 
Increased 
death claims, 


New York standard.... 28, 
total business nearly 50 






























Total 
Net 








with all parties. On this 
and it must surely continue to 





80. 
PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
BROOKLYN, N. 





Tue official statement, showing the condition 







of this fire insurance. company, on the lat in- 

stant, presents the following important figures : 

Cash capital,....... yee ehdingiy >> 000,000 00 

Reserve for unearned premiums 1,816,871 40 

* “unadjusted fate 238,812 11 

“« all other liabilities. . .. 17,192 43 
Netsurplus.......,...5.0.-. Fhild 160 

. eee eee 8,759,035 98 

Its assets amvunting to $3,759,035.98 (as 

e) are safely invested ‘in. United’ States 

1als, cash in bank, ete. is one of 

t and best known ¢o ions of ite 


in the couniry, and is officially conducted 
by reliable business men who have had a very 
long experience in the business. 

Ste Growell,” Presidents; W. BR, Crowell, 
Vice-President ; Philander Shaw, Secretary. 
COMMERCIAL MUTUAL (MARINE) INSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY. 

Tue Trustees of this institution, in conform- 
ity to their charter, have published elsewhere 
in our columns their annual statement, the 
leading figures of which are as follows : 
Receipts on risks outstanding.........874,708 78 


Premiums during 1888..........,. 325,247 25 

Total premiums...............- #399, 961 08 
Premiums earned in 1883........ $321,787 94 
Losses and expenses paid............ 156,344 70 


Return premiums, re-insurance, etc. 92,592 34 
Assets of the company............ 95 
Premium notes and cash claims.,.... 66,699 41 
Salvage, re-imsurance, ete.......... 6,858 61 
Total assets 739,091 00 

Six per cent. interest on outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paidon and after Tues- 
day, the 12th day February, W. Irving 
Comes, President; Wainwright Hardie, Vice- 
President ; Henry D. King, Secretary. 


NEW YORK MUTUAL (MARINE) INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Tee eee eee eee eee eee ee Tee) 


Tue trustees of this company submit the fol- 
lowing noticeable tigures to the public in regard 
to its financial situation on the Ist of Jan. 
1884. 


Total receipts for outstanding and 


new premiums,............. +. $401,374 18 
Earned premiums to Jan. 34, 1884.. 358,984 92 
Losses and expenses..............+- 230,967 84 
Return premiums and re-insurance.. 81,591 53 
Total assets, including bills receiv- 

able, scrip, etc.....5......0008 716,308 34 


Six per cent. interest on outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid on and after Tues- 
day, the 12th day of February next. Theodore 
B. Bleecker, President ; Edward Laraque, Secre- 
tary. ; 


MECHANICS’ FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN. 
Tue officers of this institution present their 


annaal statement to the public, showing the fol- 
lowing figures, as may be seen in another column. 
Cash capital... .......sseceseneers $250,000 00 

Ota] ANSON, 650. 6de cc cddecccedeenes 460,824 94 
Liabilities, less capital.............. 210,824 94 
Surplus to stockhelders......... .. 82,501 37 
Surplus to policyholders........... - 832,601 87 


The officers and directors of this company are 
known to us and to the business community as 
rehable and worthy business men, 

John K, President ; Henry N. Brush, 
Vice-President ; alter Nichols, Secretary ; Mer- 
ritt Tuttle, Assistant ° 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Tue January statement of this sound compan. 
printed elsewhere, shows good and substentiol 
progress all the hne; and, in 2 
to liabilities, is one of the strongest and safest 
institutions of its class in the country, as the 


following figures will show. 
$5,191,683 47 
62,288 77 
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Loudon and Pg my in 
$1,302;395. Mr. James Yereance is the manager 
of the New York office, at 46 Pine Street. 
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Massachusetts Mutual life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
88 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every pelicyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate tn distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal) features ever before offered. 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life, 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
OHN A. HALL, Secretary. 





a ¥ - ED ERY, fa and 
Twenty- Fourth. Annual Statement 


OF THE 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. 
W. A. — Jr., President. 


ak: December Sist, 1982............... $6,006,189 87 


-—- A 794,968 96 
7 "7,890, 148 148 98 
Disbursements: 
Claims by death.. $331,677 70 
aaod s and discounted en. 
135,841 49 
surre niered ‘policies, “cash 
— and return pre- 
Coc cer ccceessiocccccce 602,777 70 
Annultics” eneepoaccccseseseoons 2,756 98 
bw paid policyheld- _ 
We (beccceccctoccce cs cess cocgee $973,068 87 
006e 11,998 80 
= FR Commissions. badeba 25,356 80 
vfs pee acsecpasce cece ce 27,196 20 
etd o Stockholders. age 8,686 25 
nt, Commission, 
Balaries, ‘o8 Advertis. 
ing, Medica) Examinations, 
Gee ccececcccocenccccsege peecegve 266,020 14 
_ 1,302.64 15 
Net Assets Dec. Sint, 1883............. $6,587,879 08 
ASSETS. 
U.8.and N.Y.citystocks.. .. $709,703 4% 
Bonds and mo’ 
first liens on real estate,..... 6,185,114 67 
CB rco ac cnsdee cocgeccesees 2,906 64 
Cash on hand, in banks, ‘and 
BSUS CO. csccecceses coccee 2,046 31 
Loans on collaterals née nnap coace 78,738 16 
Agents’ balan 28,278 88 
_ 6,587,879 06 
adq execes of market value 
stocks over cost.. 106,546 58 
ay value pe estate in ex- 
eas of cost, as per Depart- 
ment valuation. ....,<:+0++ ++, 22,902 61 
Intense accrued, and due and 
Boo 0s 2s cg cece 49,507 97 
Deferred and unpese premi- 
ums 5 190,049 01 


Decem bere 1883.. 
eves by, = } See 86,015,344 
J any's bi LA. bepcmenpe a) oo 
nett bodes 71,738 2 
remiums aid in advance... 8,880 77 
a bsldaes vidends to stock. 
ODDS dn bicd oc besoesdecees 386 vO 
3 expenses. 2,041 68 
as regards pati 
ey ID oc cdbeccoviccccces 918,544 78 
————— 7,006,886 45 
Rolpitea tequed in 1883,..... 2, 
96,389,470 


Total ao oceseccococceccecedeuts 51,904,723 
W. HAXTUN, Vice-Pres. aud Sec’y. 
CYRUS MUNN, Ase’t Secretary. 
EK. 8. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies. 
I. C. PIERSON, Actuary. 
B. W, McCR EADY, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
FOSTER & THOMSON, Attorneys. 


Questions of Vital Interest to Insurers. 


Do the policies of any hen Company ina 
statement, or by implication, 


plain P 

the — of dividends to prevent 

Srom lapsing, if premiums are not paid when 
due? NOT, 








a the laws of any State, or the 
Compang, provide Sor 

tom of dividends to prevent re a 

lapsing if premiums are not 


THEY bot WOT. 
policies of any other Company, or 


dividend remains to its credit ? 
THEY DO NOT. 


T. 
No intelligent man will question this fact. 
The coos dividend protection in the 


THE WASHINGTON - 





ANNUAL STATEMENT 


HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


254 Broadway, New York. 
179 Montague St., Brooklyn. 





January ist, 1Ss4. 





Aseseta, January ist, 1843. 95,191,688 47 
Increase in value of Assets dur 
ing the year 1883..........--.++ 62,288 77 
u 
Premiums received in 1888...... $546,475 48 —_ 
Interest and Kents received in 
806,981 37 ru 
"$6,060,953 hi 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by death....... . $206,921 90 
Annuiti ena 7 % 
Matured 1 ents paid.... 94,586 Ov 
vi to ae 118,068 14 
Paid for Surrenderea Polici 66,201 41 
Total paid to Poli 
cotdere.. we mer: gar0.214 90 
y Chat ges, Advertising, ; 
ie rinting, age i and Sta: 
Meal ‘uterest on Capi- preety 1 
tal dical fees ti VOepeg ow os . 27,789 6 
Rent and all Office Expensea.. 44,496 16 
$182,609 23 
8652,824 13 


$5.408,129 38 





87 
600 Ou 
877,128 13 
572 60 
10 800 OU 
90,900 00 
99,412 60 
cece 1,623,100 
83,780 
718,387 60 
miums in course of transmis. 
sion, less cost of collection. . 78,641 4 
Acorued proccess and Rents... 27,820 
Siirket alee ot onde ‘over 
peapbepecectancss secceseceenes 191,086 87 
~~ $5,408,129 38 
Total Liabilities, including oP 
Capi stock amd Ke- 
~  — Reserve 
hues 8 


of 


St. 
New York.. , 34,033,764 7 17 


Surp 1,374 364 € 61 
Total fous ot Losses | by ‘death a8 . 
“os. 711,282 00 


ol ization. 
Total Amount of Interest received’ since 


organization 36 
Total Amoant: ot Dividends paid to Policy-  sussasene 
holders since organization. ................ ‘2,632,942 30 


GEORGE C. RIPLEY, President. 
CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
1. H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasuter. 
308, P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 
WM. G. LOW, Counsel. 


a 


Insurance Gompany 


. OF BROOKLYN, N. Y., 


Offce, 195 Broalway, mew York. 


tm@Oo-G-so——— 


Statement showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of 


January, 1884. 


CAPITALSTOCK, - - $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums, 1,816,871 40 
Reserve for all Unpaid Losses, 238,812 11 
All other Liabilities, - m1) te 17,192 43 
Net Surplus, - - - - - 686,160 04 


Total, - - - = = $3,759,035 98 


o-oo —— 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 





U. B. DomGs Ceres Pads). oo. eo ccc cc cc cc cece cc emasnede + csidbebe - cceccsnidbedassbiee $901,112 50 
Other Bonds and Stocks (market value)..............2.020cec cece ceeeeeeeecrceceeeees 1,800,393 73 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage, being first lien on Real Estate worth $612,400.......... 335,956 60 
Loans on call (market value of collaterals, $314,628.75)... .........-02-s-eeceeeeeeeeee 224,022 00 
Cash in bank and on hand.......... Dhin s cb odl cpocsccwpececsccgcencessacspaperes een 239,497 98 
Bin Tait PHI doin os bin bovis oc ccc ccnens dence cencnteenass cemecatas $29,550 00 
Pca Ce COINS GE CUIONI IIS sooo no's Bin oc creep i ciepise cies cewenecccctomecacovenes 406,733 39 
PI OGRE iia 6 rosa ip crete ccs ssc c ccc Huth be ddods cbs b Kas eid old tic SSE e 11,489 52, 
ID oh oc reg dine n'a co. babe a0os-snans ote cdbee clbleudsVulscoUtbetceseaes 7,147 51 
on ch icchagecencaecdpodvicedesedseleientereccetthgeseeeee 3,132 75 

POTN . agscdicnsddldidedacdbaardddstes.isiosecscencestestheostiiedsnsebeintieevetinkel $3,759,035 98 


OFFICERS: 
STEPHEN CROWELL, President. W. R. CROWELL, Vice-President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


A Dividend of Five (5) Per Cent has been declared, payable on demand, 


New York, Jarmary 15th, 1884. 








THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Net Assets, January let, 1683..................87, 804,738 4 
RECEIPTS. 
For Premiums --81,507 896 08 
For Interest, Rents, etc....... 463,567 50 $1,971,468 68 
0886, 202 01 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death................. 
Mat pence en Sowanes Mbeadssde 
Re-Ins siicies 
Surplus to iki 


Total paid oak -holders....... 1,099,825 83 











d legal expenses....... 037 43 
aly zet} oypenses ‘ “y ne 
Cormmis’ns to Agta. Rents, etc. 123,768 06 
Adve. printing supplies...  isj0t 4 
v't": z 
Ins., office furniture, etc... 14,06 10 $1,450,822 53 
Net Assets, January Ist, 1684: $8,406,379 48 
s. 
t aye BR. d 
sieaaurster aoe 94,126,128 © 
b oapencnesennenmantitit 1,986,906 78 
premium notes, secured by 
Policies, C66. ..........seseesees 661,297 15 
tame on collaistsis, ots....... 26 
erin S* 
e and 
on owe cveccceveveresersss -_ aie w 
et abo 4 379 
Het oe as ve.. ~ 6,406, 48 








89,011,808 68 








ete... 
Surplus, 4 per akan? shoes ae 9,011,898 58 
Surplus at  cedeaabed 


candela 





SARII2> 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 181 ireadway, N. . 











$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY ist, 1888, BEING 


S50,800;,3896 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus, and all is the sole and exclusive Conpty cing» parely of uy 
T One Hundred and Fifty POLICY HOLDERS, the 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders. 

Policyholders exclusively. 


OVER h Oe, 000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


bd A LIFE waa copuiioed in 184h, kao seneived frou Pe 


table rates. 
rganized in 1 has received from aoe over $109,< 
000,000, and Moye LIFE 5 to Yo them and representatives over $67,500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount added to the amount now held in, trust for them, exceeds the 
payments to the ,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$38,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


nw edge ng eal at eee five and three. 
assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 


Its gross Interest Beceipts sirce organization have 
1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


ed Ee Se Dee ee Seton returns than 


Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aas sent manta, ot hae Co. 





























January 31, 1884.) 


THT INDEPENDENT. 


(188) 25. 











Thirty- ‘second Annual Report 


———OF THE—— 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3ist, 1883. 
RECEIPTS IN 1883. 


TERRE HERE OEE EEO RHEE EEE EE EE HEHE EEEEHHS SHEE EEEEER HH HEHEHE 


PRR eee OEE E HE EEE ERE HEHE EEE HEE EEE HEHEHE EOE EHEEE HEED 











RG itis c665 Sede knayéa ch th eed eee +25 <a0nesdin wins 33 scales 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims some Lm yeaa DP ORGINGE) sing on 04.0 dine non. g0desteodn $419,342 58 
I, 0 ks oc abeisanbs hb oocrnccen ogszeseteconrs 114,190 00 
Surplus setumed $c to Pole “holders in dividends...............s0.0005- 199,256 51 
Surrendered and Canceled Policies..............0s-csececeeseccenves 857 60 
Total payments to Policy-holders................cccccccsccccescecvcvsccsscces $815,646 69 
Ce Ee POU o.n 0.00.00 omeabeicn dpe cpode occyic qenbbesscehedss 179,091 92 
I Big iuiks onss nests op enwns none areetsssesechanbschanere 66,353 11 245,445 03 
Taxes, Licenses and other State Feos.........cccccccccccecccccevccecssessouseeccoes $2,710 35 
aes sett innthins dni aks <eteannntneeekeds obse ete sens cnenocnnneaenniAntin 7,406 43 
TNE 6 nncrssposeancedorcdncocpesscnsescscccconcedeseesovansenes $1,525 35 
IF tasan bn tnentacbheatedsopncankesd oen¥¥sss eeenes-eabenl $1,132,733 85 
ASSETS. 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate.... © .........0 cee eee e eens eee $2,128,041 11 
Loans Secured by Collaterals. ..............ccsccccccecccccescseceecs 359,730 00 
Loans on Company's TS MD. sccbttestinecnaphetscanskenatesse 116,425 00 
— Caer Cec ncrgecesccnesatdccorcannnsesstsisties uh 101,000 00 
Si CE MM is cbivc'd « deksb Shines sess asticdeceseaeees 800 00 
Ne onal vey Dctidrnitdtssohetchebranaaes <andrenmatandaenes mis Po 
Railroad land _c ANS LRN RRRARNRIIRESoor ET} 
Ch iiarar i. cad. eadinceas sigées oxigson dieehagdsseecatetes 1,594,890 00 
Preonives. Noe ET accion Arend. pudosvadsanneseatuain 558,364 51 
MUONS bo Win vei cosscss ebsdscacscins estos bdssasvocesvetye 8,414 90 
Cash on hand, in Bank and in Transit (since received).............+.- 142,976 54 
Interest and noes I i a ae hn atin 183,702 12 
Premiums in course of collection (less cost ef collection).............. 56,441 02 
Deferred Premiums (less cost of collection)............:.ceeeeeseeeee 111,830 12 
I si t.arhcreces cccscspascebccothocsttincweasdetees $7,588,727 32 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve by Massachusetts standard................ccccscccccccececess 063 00 
Death Claims not adjusted and not duc................ccscecccccsseece eae -¥7 00 
Endowment Claims not adjusted and not due.................eeeeeeeee 18,289 00 
Ce Cs ok tukiale ob cic cisbule deledediiks vecdevesddeswedecbbue 21,078 48 
SE Ee SEOONION, rs c crnnapenen na poacenaregacidiasnieasadese 6,439 92 
IN chats « n:axétindenes ietiubs wear tiaswedadilas yveksad ¥as 0600s aba $6,775,384 40 
Surpine by Masenchmeptts Standard............ssccsccscscccccce cocccccces $813,342 92 
oun lus by New York Standard Goo) dt braked ieninds waicebtvecewell $1,311,600 00 
r of Policies issued in 1888, 2,275 insuring.................2.00-eeeeee $5,917,950 00 
ued Policies in force December Bist, 1885, 14,313, insuring............ $32,860,164 00 


E. W. BOND, President. 
OSCAR B, IRELAND, Actuary. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, 2nd Vice-President and Manager of Agencies. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 








OFFICE, 1oo BROADWAY. 





Statement January ist, 1884. 








TotalCash Assets - - - - - « «= $4,867,942 01 
All Claims for Fire and Inland Losses, less than......... $343,131 04 
All other Claims, less tham.................ccccsccscsssssessessesssssees 37,193 00 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE on Outstanding 

RE PR A eis cticsisicnottibeiigechetasecovatttinaitas cies cettesi 1,750,137 81 

MBA... crccsssccosecvcssisscthociocsvuisthoresccslbsticcetallas tics: 25,682 88 
Reserve for Taxes Of 1884.00.00... ...c.cccsccesccesssesceceenee sosees 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1884..............:ccccccccccsoees ,661,797 28 
ARTE ON i TE AR OO SPO AF 22 ae 1,000,000 00 





The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 
Law, now amount to ${,200,000. 


' GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t. 


} ms 





-THE AMERICAN. FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 































PHILADELPHIA. 
. Seventy-fourth Annual Statement. 

ASSETS. "ok adjustment, fash a 
Logue on Bonds and ‘Mortiaiea i vit pana net Sects ones P 
eee peccce secon esegceg coceeccsscepencsese pie ’¢ on Berpetual " " ee 
potted wees : iiabihi diego : Sis i 
” mem 

Tora Assets, January ist, 1844...,... ry 


THOS. i. ty. MONTGOMERY, President, 
ALBERT C, L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS, W. POULTNEY 
HON. JOHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORR 
JOHN T. LEWIS. JOHN P, WETHERILI, 
THOMAS R. MARIS, WILLIAM W. PAUL. 
PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 
OFFICES IN COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 WALNUT STREET. 
Agencies at all principal points in the United S 


64th ANNUAL STATEMENT, December 31st, 1883, of the 


ANY, 
ANTN | Siacieuaiin Beir el CONN. 














pe. Ni RARE INTE TORIC E $4,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, a a Ae WiaTobevbedccancdosvecnadetedivéducsbubsstssiev’ man rr 
MREBIG, )icccvcccccccccccccccccecccccccccccccccccccetectes 
“ “ Unpaid Losses Fire AS ALORA RRRR OME 08 Si 166,253 75 
SS te ORT aE Bet. ae SS 
AM other Claims pale sa es peter y nit, eee 54,662 20 
SI WII Gin ch.i.5 0, cinch AIA hcl dL itd op ocascssicnnsdbscnnpscsstebeoncasseny 8,269,457 85 
ttle ETT Seis Abend th mca $9,192,648 80 
AS FOLLOWS: Value. 
OS ete SET Rca $1,031, 117 94 
Cash in I, SUN ical cuyiinss pboamnennennipntehsoecehesecets 824, 997 
| agate i lA INARI, 364,500 oo 
Loans on — Aon Se sa Wsldiiccebsbbdeteseedecete shies ‘ eres = 
Loans on BUOTBIG «60 ccccccccrcccvecccccccccccenccscccsceoeesooces 
a comupdpemmenas : 7,405,897 22 
PMI Wanna ore percnrts crerccanars codecs, 1,281 98 


Total $9,192,648 80 
Losses Paid in 65 Years, $56,000,000 00 


WM. B. CLARK, Asst Sec'y. J. GOODNOW, Secy. L. J. HENDEE, Prov 


HENRY POWLES, Pres’t. J.R. MULLIKIN, Sec’y. H. L. KEEPERS, Treas. 


The Merchants’ Insurance Company, 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 
STATEMENT JAN. ist, 1884. 





Camis Capac sid cca ss ei ieksteicnsh ccbdsndcttdevepecsbtecbnsehe ipdadadselessuubibaasti %400,000 00 
Reserve Sor ater eiesc iis scktbbscleddecsdusicecvccstbesssccbedee ssspecdeveettsdsieiee 850,890 92 
Reserve for other Liabilities, including unpaid 10sse8...........0.c+seeserersreeres 98,220 74 
Surplus beyond Capital and all other Liabilities. ............006:006 sce eceeeeeneeees 877,852 11 

$1,221,968 77 

ASSETS. 

DNs aaiettinnracdenishtninhnetistiieataniitainaninidiadiesinspuhsecemnepdtansiidneepentenabeastansiains $22,412 91 
Loans on Collateral Securities............ IRE Tikit Nie och Pett ARMOR BE 40,087 50 
Mortgages on Real Estate (being first Hems)..............ccsccseseeesseresesereeeenens 448,842 006 
U. 8. Bonds, Market Value.................0++ 285,980 00 
State, Municipal, Railroad and other Bonds, ROPES eterna 227,578 00 
Gas Co.’s Stock, pp lng ES. 8 estes 19,000 00 
MEE Ti sccnaesonnaiiahinndctthatitiaubetiliieninhadinccodriuanantenidossutessbvenstibamesmnanade 148,576 00 
pS LEER LER IIE TEA LIRA ALAN CD 17,477 10 
CS a gaia etiis cgon ie hecesnssnvonssapesesabscnpmbansnnnenes > 64,728 35 
ee ee I ipcaben tasty sece qth opccacessrreceiinc-ctceseccse+sechaeces 2,281 91 

$1,221,963. 77 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 18590. 





NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURIACE 0, 


OF BOSTON. 
MRED iisivs onsets couse sdoossesissied $16,432,181 85 





$5,268,212 46. 





Liabilities... -- 18,864,889 68 
Total Surplas............0..... 82.567.202 23 AU Formaes Lfvand Bndvement Pate au 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, | ©. v. PRALOH, sedi, BROSNAN, Prin 
JOS, M. GIBBENS, Secretary. wear ers 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., - - President. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





(January 31, 1884. 








Old and Young, 


EFFECTS OF THE NECTAR. 
BY OBADIAH ODDPELLOW. 
To fu EprroR oF Tae InperENDENT : 





Mr. Maurice Thompson's “‘ Nectar and Ambrosia” 


in Tax INDEPENDENT of January 10th, went to my 
brain; and here is the resuit : 


Ir I were a poet, the rhymes I'd make 
Should have the strength of a nice beefsteak ; 
With nourishing food in every line 

From the fattened sides of the flesh bovine. 


The savory onion, potatoes fried, 

A graham loaf, with nut-brown side, 

Some pickled pears or other fruit, 

And celery cut away from the root, 

Should savor my verse, or if not so, 

The onions probably would, you know. 

I'd throw in the butter to put on the bread, 
And pepper supply, white, black or red ; 
From a cellar of salt the contents I'd take ; 
For spicy should be the rhymes I'd make. 


* Who sinzs by note, from the page of a book,” 
Aught so sweet as trout from the brook? 
Shall Virgil, or poet Spenserian 
Suggest as much as the frying-pan? 


Give me some clams from the sea so green, 
Or oysters, fit for the gods, I ween! 

Give me of Nature’s birds and beasts! 
Flesh, fish and fowl! shall make my feusts. 
Andin “ the music I make shall be” 

The flavor of coffee or taste of tea; 

Some fine old Java or rich Souchong 
Would give a zest to my humble song. 


DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY. 


BY ANNIE ELIOT. 





Ay entirely modern young man stepped 
on board an outward bound train just as it 
was moving away from one of the Boston 
depots. He had not to hasten at all to 
reach it, and his umbrella did not form an 
awkward angle with the side of the car as 
he climbed the steps. Indeed, there was 
about all his movements that air of elegant, 
if somewhat fatigued leisure, that marks 
the essentially modern young man. He en- 
tered the drawing-room car, waited quietly 
in the doorway until the perplexed gentle- 
man with the large party of ladies found his 
numbers, with the porter’s assistance, and 
allowed him to pass. He then, like other 
young men, deposited his overcoat in an 
arm-chair, placed his bag and umbrella in 
the rack, and, after an uninterested glance 
at his fellow travelers, passed on into the 
smoking car. All this, with that evident as- 
sumption that the present compartment was 
but an intermediate state leading to a re- 
gion of the blest beyond, so peculiarly an- 
noying to those whose sex precludes them 
from its possibilities. The stout, elderly 
gentleman, who had turned squarely about, 
and was viewing the occupants of the car 
with a broad smile touched with expect- 
ancy, watched his exit with a look of gen- 
erous approval. The young lady in the 
opposite corner glanced over the top of her 
novel, and made a mental note of him, 
which later might or might not be useful. 
The two ladies in black looked up, without 
pausing in their conversation as he passed 
them, and one of them thought that he 
looked like her companion’s brother. Be- 
fore many stations had been passed he re- 
tured, having presumably finished his 
cigar,.and, taking a novel out of his over- 
coat pocket, seated himself and looked idly 
out of the window. He was thinking of a 
woman and of his call upon her the evening 
before. He and Adelaide Vincent had 
forméd a habit of mutual dependence—de- 
pendence, that is, in matters of appreciation, 
of comprehension of each other’s moods, 
of confidences exchanged; one of those re- 
lations ipto which two clever people so often 
drift, when their surroundings and educa- 
tion have been much alile. With a 
ground of genuine liking, largely mixed, 
on his part, with admiration, it had been a 
surprise to neither of them tolearn that this 
relation had grown to be too near a one to 
be given up; in fact, that to go from this to 
an ostensibly nearer one was. scarcely a 
transition. Thishad beén the subject of 
their talk the evening before. He had 
asked her to be his wife, and she had .an- 


from this journey. It is a new way of look- 
po at Ra eae and me—you 


ee 


ate up my mind. 
It was of this that he was thinking now. 
He was very much in with her. He 


was sure of this; the doubt now cast over 
their relations made him ‘keenly realize it. 
Tuough Adelaide was clear-sighted and 
thoroughly reliant on her own conclusions, 
she was nevertheless a girl of moods. 
Might not her very keenness and clear- 
sightedness, her distrust of emotional 
phases lead her to reject him afterall. Lt was 
more than possible. He was by no means 
that repellent and unwise creation, a confi- 
dent lover. His safety lay in not disturb- 
ing her, in making the whole affair a rea- 
sonable one, not alarming her by a display 
of sentiment she would be sure to think ex- 
aggerated. Their conversation had gone 
on in a very quiet and very characteristic 
strain. 

‘* We belong to our age; do we not?” she 
had said with a serious smile. 


~ *T hope so,” he had replied. It must be 
a good deal of a bore to be an anachron- 
ism, And if one is born so it’s a difficult 
thing to live down.” 

** Yes,” she went on ‘*I have always been 
thankful that I have never had any aspira- 
tions, any longings, above my sphere. It 
isa matter of temperament. It is not a 
severe morality that teaches me with what 
I have therewith to be content; it’s that my 
own character and the characters of those 
about me afford me abundant entertain- 
ment. I find myself very interesting.” 

‘*That is not altogether surprising,” he 
observed, lazily. 

‘‘And I find you interesting, too; you, 
Lawrence Brooks,” and she regarded him 
critically. ‘* You are irreproachable in a 
certain way. I have never known you 
make a mistake. Think ofthat! And you 
are so appreciative; you appreciate me. 
What I do not know is whether or not you 
would appreciate me if I were different. I 
rather think you would not.” 

‘*I never defend myself upon general 
grounds” Lawrence had said, laying down 
the paper knife with which he had been 
playing. ‘‘ But when applications to the 
individual are made, I am sure of my 
ground. I positively assert that no cir- 
cumstances could possibly arise under 
which I should not appreciate you.” 

‘*That is what I mean by belonging to 
ourage. If I were an anachronism, as you 
have put it, and yet myself—thoroughly my- 
self—if I had come over in the ‘‘Mayflower,” 
for instance, would you have appreciated 
me?” 

‘*Would I have fallen in love with you, 
do you mean? Yes, I think I should.” 

She neither blushed nor smiled. She 
was too absorbed in the problem of her own 
stating. 

‘I should have been very different,” she 
mused. 

** Do not talk about it,” he entreated. ‘It 
has the intangibility of a nightmare. It is 
only metaphysicians who derive an un- 
wholesome pleasure from pondering the 
old woman's question, ‘Is itI, or is it not 
I? I want you to think of yourself as you 
are, andif I am to be allowed henceforth 
to have a part in your life.” 

“You have a part in my life already,” she 
said, gently, ‘The question is not that, 


but”— - 
‘But if lam to become a more or less 
monopolizing interest?” 


‘* Yes” she said. ‘‘ That is it; an interest. 
Are we sufficiently interested in one an- 
other? The language of courtship is 
changed. It is now the question of a math- 
ematical problem, and once”— 

** Once it was a question of emotion, of 
madness, of passion, of living and dying. 
Well? » 

‘*T like it better as it is,” she said hastily, 

‘“Yes, [know you do,” he answered, 
quietly. ‘‘ We belong to our age.” 

He almost smiled as he reviewed this con- 
versation, He enjoyed thoroughly her way 
of looking at things. Intellectually she was 
the superior of any woman he had ever 
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place name was placarded upon what was 
cloced hia-hovel ook down ms bag atau 
closed his novel, took down his 
brella and left the train. A friend of his was ill 
in this out-of-the-way place, and had 
forhim to ebme that he might, 

some necessary business. He was not ve 
ill, but would probably be shut up.some 
time longer. It was the unfortunate sequel 
of a shooting excursioa. Lawrence found 
a wagon waiting for him, and a driver, a 
taciturn New Englander, who, after ia- 
forming him that his friend was better, 
felt no longer the pressure of social duties, 
and scarcely spoke as they climbed the long 
hill from the village. There was a touch 
of October in the air, although ft was yet 
September. It was the time of year when 
a single house or tree looks peculiarly 
lonely, in a landscape. Whether or not it 
be that the chill of an Autumn sundown 
takes away all sense of companionship in 
these thinly settled regions, certainly there 
is an isolation, almost a pathos, in the 
sight of such a house rising before one on 
the summit of a hill, which is not there 
earlier in the day or year. The bareness 
and coldness of such a prospect suggests 
early New England, the absence of the 
softer allurements of life, something un- 
compromising, unadorned; and yet the 
sky was the color of a pink pearl; and as 
Lawrence looked behind him westward, 
toward the village, the rigid tower of the 
Orthodox Congregational church, looked 
like the minaret of a Turkish mosque, 
against that pale pink background, which 
bore, right across it, a streak of deeper red, 
like the smear of a blood-stained finger. 

“The mark of intolerance,” thought 
Brooks. ‘‘ The burning of the Salem 
witches.” 

They came in sight of the farm house 
where hisfriend was staying, and, framed 
in its doorway, was a picture which drew 
Lawrence’s gaze and held it fast, until the 
stopping of the wagon, close in front of 
the low fence, diverted him, in spite of 
himself. 

A young girl'was seated there before a 
spianing-wheel, pulling and twisting the 
flax with an absorbed little frown on her 
white forehead. Her golden hair was 
parted in the middle and brushed smooth- 
ly back behind her: ears... Her features 
were regular and her eyes dark blue, her 
complexion pureand ¢lear as marble. She 
wore whites simply made,loosely # 
gown—with #- kerehief ‘crossed, : 
under her arms, and tied just above her 
waist. 

‘* Well done,” was Lawrence’s irreverent 
conclusions | ‘‘ And how well she ldoks the 
part!” 

He walked to the door alone, and she 
rose gravely to let him pass. He had ex- 
pected to meet a glance a little audacious, 
or one self-possessed and observant; either 
showing complete recognition ef the situ- 
ation. To his surprise he met neither. 

‘*He is within,” she said, in answer to 
his courteous question, and looked at. him 
quietly, with what might fave’ been inter- 
est, if it had not been so qualified, so held 
in check by a quiet, almost stately reserve. 
As Lawrence entered and greeted his friend 
she left her spinning-wheel and passed 
quietly-acrose the hall into another room; 

‘* A sick man’s fancy,” said the fnvalid, 
a clever looking man with iron gray hair, 
pointing to. the wheel, after they had ex- 
changed a few sentences. ‘‘Does she not 
look, as if, she were made for a picture of 
a Puritan maiden busy with homespun?” 

‘*Very much,” said Brooks, dryly. 

His friend smiled at his tone. 

‘She is what her training, not her eye 
for artistic effect has made her,” he said. 
‘* To be sure she does not really spin. The 
wheel was her grandmother’s, and I begged 
her to learn to use it. I had afancy to see 
her seated before it.” 

‘The picture is an eminently successful 
one. She recognized its appropriateness, 
herself, I hope.” 

“But she did not,” said his friend. 
‘She is as absolutely unconscious of effect 
as a flower.” 

**She is a woman.” 

“Yes, but unlike any woman yeu have 
ever seen, in 


| have seen them simple. I have seen 


> 
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‘** But you have not seen Priscilla Brews- 
ice on ins 

“Priscilla Brewster! Has she been 
Mere simp Is she a tra- 


vesting tin, rer 


in his books, in the history and theology of 
rt d etfs. His manner of speech 
suggests the colonial worthies, and occa- 
sionally his shrewdness. She is his only 
daughter; and she has lived alone with him 
always. Her speech, too, savors now and 
then of Plymouth Rock. You will meet 
them both later. And now for my business. 
I am stronger at night than in the morning. 
Did you see Mallory, and what did he 
say ?” 

Later they all met at the supper table. 
Mr.Brewster was a tall, slight, white- haired 
man, with a manner of grave politeness, 
but an absent, preoccupied air. He greeted 
Lawrence pleasantly, and asked him a ques 
tion or two about Boston, the general bear- 
ing of which suggested to Brooks the ap- 
propriateness of mentioning that there had 
been a monument put up to mark the posi- 
tion of a recent battle on Bunker Hill. 
Priscilla proved to be a stately maiden, but 
with a positive human interest in those 
about her. Her blue eyes met Brooks’s 
gray ones with an absence of self-conscious- 
ness that was delightful, but which was ev- 
idently not the result of frequent encoun- 
ters with others just like them; as it was 
in Adelaide’s case, for instance. Lawrence 
was fascinated. The difference between 
her and other well-bred young women was 
80 positive, yet so intangible. 

‘*It is not diffidence; it is not precisely 
indifference,” he thought. ‘‘It is that she 
is not in the least thinking what sort of im- 
pression she is making; not that she knows 
and does not trouble herself about it, but 
that she does not think of it. Neither is 
she analyzing the impression I am making, 
when she looks at me; she is thinking of 
me—imyself. She is not subjective.” 

While he pleased himself with these spec- 
ulations and evasive analyses, Brooks did 
not forget to be entertaining. He wasa 
charming companion whea so disposed, 
and his friend declared himself on the fair 
way to recovery before the evening was 





| half over. 
| “A well-bred young man,” said Mr. 
Brewster to Priscilla, 1 Lawrence and 
id had ( to the latter's 
“and ‘with many things; 


if Ido not mistake, he has lived a life of 
constant intercourse with his fellows. It 
has imparted a certain ease of manner and 
fadility of speech which aré seldom met 

but in those ‘who are often in com- 
panies of their own kind.” 


‘* He is very different, Father, is he not, 
from terality?” asked Priscilla. ‘‘ Per- 
haps if is Better that he is; for while his 
conversation is the more agreeable, it seemed 
to me that there was in it a Jack of earnest- 
ness. I think once or twice he said what 
assuredly he did not mean, as when,” she 
werlt’ on} thoughtfully, '"* hé asserted that 
‘the seats of the scornful were no longer 
regarded bad taste; they were ordered 
by the dozen for every evening party.’ 
Surely, Father, he spoke not with full un- 


The old divine smiled with some private 
enjoyment. 

“Did he say that, my daughter?” he 
asked. ‘* Well, he is, as I have said, con- 
versant with the world and_ its ways; and 
it may be he spoke truth. Though I much 
doubt if the young man is as afflicted at 
such a state of things as he would do well 
to be,” he added, as he rose to go tohis own 
room, ; 

The next morning Brooks found Priscille 
with half a dozen children around her. 
They belonged to the few families scat- 
tered in the neighborhood, and Priscilla 
was teaching them bits of natural history 
and the general outlines of the maltiplica: 
tion table. She told him to stay if he 
wished to do so, and soon after sent the 
children away 
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Father’s care, I am not inioesiice with 
books.” 

‘*T have flattered myself that neither was 
I altogether unfamiliar with books; but a 
contract to supply information at a given 
hour daily would certainly appall me. The 
drafts on my imagination would be exhaust- 
i 9 
"a It is, as you have implied, a responsi- 
bility,” she answered gravely. ‘The dan- 
ger is imminent of misstatement or over- 
statement. Particularly are the facts of 
natural history difficult for one to acquire; 
and on this subject children are ever curi- 
ous, I fear the responsibility of leading 
these youth into error.” 

Lawrence found himself reminded of 
Adelaide’s conduct in similar circumstances. 
Her small niece demanded information on 
the subject of the dormouse. ‘*Now I 
never had a clear idea of a dormouse,” 
Adelaide had said, ‘‘so I was obliged to 
describe it and its habits in detail lest she 
should discover my ignorance. I think I 
had described an animal somewhere be- 
tween a mole and a queen bee before I 
dared etop. My only excuse for such bare- 
faced invention is that I have lived a long 
and eventful life without feeling the need of 
more reliable information on the subject of 
the dormouse; and I have no doubt my 
niece will do the same thing. Besides, 
discipline must be maintained.” 

Brooks considered Adelaide’s one of the 
most thoroughly truthful natures he had 
known. Yet what would be Priscilla’s judg- 
ment of her. He wished they might meet. 
‘*Fortunately for us, we are not as ashamed 
of acting truth as we are of speaking it,” 
he said, half to himself. 

‘Has the time then come,” asked Pris- 
cilla, gazing at him with a sad interest, 
‘* when truth is a thing to be ashamed of in 
the world of men?” 

** No, perhaps not,” said Brooks, startled 
by the directness of the question into a 
feeling that the age to which he belonged 
was in need of some support in the eyes of 
this uncompromising little Puritan. ‘‘ But,” 
he added, ‘‘ we are in a bad way of keep- 
ing it for state occasions; but it’s stili in- 
dispensable. Then I don’t think we should 
quite know what to do without it.” 

It was an Indian Summer day. There 
had been some severe frosts, but in the 
afternoon the air was deliciously warm and 


still. Priscilla started out to look for 


fringed gentian, and as Lawrence's friend 
was asleep, he asked permission to accom- 
pany her. She gave it unhesitatingly, and 
they turned their steps toward a sunny 
hollow, through which ran a path bordered 


by late wild flowers. The memory of the 


walk was peculiarly dreamy to Brooks 
afterward, the place and his companion 
were so far removed from his usual asso- 
ciations. She heard him with an attention 
that more than once made his remarks 
appear to himself peculiarly vapid. There 


was a grave inquisitiveness, occasionally a 


hint of disapproval as she listened. 

‘*She looks at me as if I were a cavalier, 
suspected of sympathy with his majesty, 
King George,” he thought. 
not always grave. 

Her laugh was low and very pleasant. 
They paused at last in an apple orchard, 


and seated themselves under a gnarled and 
twisted tree on the warm grass. Before 
them was a growth of young willows bor- 
dering an unseen brook. On the opposite 
side, a more steeply sloping bank, were 
three or four cows. Brooks observed that 


Priscilla did not seem to notice them. 


Adelaide confeased to an abject fear of 


cows. 


** One feels that they must do something 


with their horns, you know,” she said. 


All about were old apple trees and the 
ground was strewn with minute red apples. 
“Are you up.here all Win’. long?” 


asked Lawrence. 


“Yes; it et Pris- 


cilla. 
‘Isn't it?” said Lawrence, disconsolately. 


“Then I'll come and spend the next one 


here. It’s no end of a bore at home.” 


Priscilla regarded him seriously, with, 


perhaps, a touch of womanly sympathy. 


‘TL have heard you speak before in that 
tone of weariness,” she. saidi Ido not 


know that I 





And she was 


have a thorough 
— When you speak of a 
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something that must be endured with pa- 
tience?”. ,, 

Brooks looked at her, ineredulously; but 
there was no misteking the sincerity of her 
tone. What would not Adelaide give to be 
able toask what it was to be bored! 

‘“‘ Yes; I think I do,” he answered, doubt- 
fully. ‘‘ Shall I tell her about the emptiness 
of life ?” he thought. ‘‘I fear that would 
be going too far.” He could not think of 
anything clever to say; yet he felt that there 
was an opening for a good thing. ‘ But, 
no matter for me,” he went on, ‘tell me 
what you do, what you think; for you must 
think more than anything else in the Win- 
ter.” 

‘*My father has not thought it best for 
me to go too deeply into my own moods 
and impulses,” said Priscilla, calmly. ‘‘ He 
has never encouraged a habit of introspec- 
tion.” 

Lawrence was again checkmated. He 
could not help thinking that, for that mat- 
ter, probably Adelaide’s father had not 
either. 

‘It’s just as well, I suppose,” he said, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘not to get into the way of 
analyzing the effect that people and things 
have upon ourselves. It is fairer to the 
people and things to judge them upon gen- 
eral grounds. But I do not quite see how 
you help it.” 

‘* The effects are seen in the growth of 
our characters,” answered Priscilla. ‘‘ Itis 
not needful that we should judge of them, 
for in due time they will be seen of all 
men.” 

‘*But what if they are hurtful? It may 
then be too late.” 

‘It is our nobler instincts—which it is 
ever the object of a good education to 
strengthen — that distinguish always a 
good influence from one that is evil.” 

Was there no break in the armor of this 
youthful Puritan—no light-minded conver- 
sation possible for her seriousness? Law- 
rence began to feel like an anachronism 
himself. 

‘* But,” he resumed, with apparent guile- 
lessness, ‘‘our noblest instincts lead us 
sometimes astray. Love, for instance, is 
occasionally depicted blind.” 

Priscilla didnot answer. She seemed to 
be thinking. Her eyes were downcast and 
her sweet mouth was uncurved by the 
slightest smile. 

‘*T have been told by the wordly wise,” 
went on Brooks, more lightly ‘‘that it is 
safer to take Cupid by the hand and direct 
his footsteps than to attempt to follow his 
vagrant leadership.” 

There was a pause of several seconds. 

“Tt is not a think to talk about,” said 
Priscila at last, very gravely. 

Lawrence was tempted to smile at the 
situation, Most young ladies of his acquaint- 
ance thought it was a thing to talk about 
very much indeed. 

Priscilla was perhaps afraid that she had 
been too severe; for she went on: 

‘*T am ignorant of such matters. I am, 
perhaps, the happier therefor; for I have 
heard that it is a hardship sometimes and 
a responsibility always; and” she went 
on, more. slowly, *‘a thing that is not so 
much a part of one’s life as life itself, and, 
being ordained and met, to bear with and 
struggle for as one is best able.” 

Lawrence began to feel vaguely as if he 
were in church and as if there had been 
something irreverent in his aiming apples 
at the nearest cow. ‘‘I have no dcubt you 
are right,” he answered soberly. 


‘Tt is near the sunsetting,” said Priscilla, 
rising, ‘‘and my father will be troubled.” 
So they bens their steps homeward.” 

Lawrence’s friend met him in the door- 
way. He looked at him keenly as he sat 
down beside him. 

‘« And where have you been with Mistress 
Priscilla?” he asked. Brooks told him. 

** She does not approve of me,” he added. 

‘*You need not jook at me so question- 
ingly,” he went on, after a moment's pause. 
“You know what I think of her as well 
asI do myself.” . 

‘* Yes,” said his fmend, quietly. ‘It is 
possible that Ido. I think much and often. 
of her myself,” and he pene 
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warm color was more ‘omatyuns usual. 
But the old charm of voice and. manner 
was as potent as ever. As for himself he 
was surprised at his own emotion. He felt 
he could not bear the losing her. - 

‘* Adelaide,” he said, after a few moments, 
‘I have come for my: answer. I meant to 
let a decent interval elapse before I drove 
you to an explanation; but I want my an- 
swer now. You are not still in doubt?” 
‘No, Lawrence,” she said, with a little 
laugh, meeting his eyes frankly enough. 
“I know my own mind now. These three 
days have been long ones. O, Lawrence! 
I have been so bored. Two men have called 
on me, and I said, after they were gone, 
that I did not see why they should call so 
often. Inever thought you called often, 
Lawrence. Yes, I have quite made up 
my mind,” and she laughed a little again, 
Before he went he told her about Pris- 
cilla. 

‘* How delicious!” she said, ‘‘ but how try- 
ing; and her views, how prehistoric!” 

‘*Not sofar back perhaps, after all,” he 
said, dreamily, thinking of that afternoon 
talk in the light of subsequent emotions. 

‘* You appreciated her, then; did you 
not?” said Adelaide, thoughtfully. , 

‘*T think Ldid—yes,” he answered, ‘‘ and 
Iam afraid she appreciated me.” 

‘“T am not so sure of that. But my 
questions have been answered,” sneered 
Adelaide. 

‘* When was it, I wonder?” he asked. ‘I 
think it was a hundred years ago.” 

‘*Oh! no,” she said, ‘‘ it was only day be- 
fore yesterday.” 

HaRTForp, Conn. 





OLD GRIMM’S WILL. 


BY EMILY HANOVER. 








Op Judas Grimm was dying fast ; 

They thought each hour would be his last ; 

But in his perfect senses still 

He roused and said: “I'll make my will.” 

A lawyer quick was summoned then, 

Who came with paper, ink and pen. 
“Write plain,” said Grimm, “‘ what I’ve to say, 

And put it in the strongest way. 

The homestead here I give my wife, 

And cash enough to last her life : 

Ten thousand dollars it shall be, 

From all provisos clear and free. 

She helped me make and helped me save ; 

But now she need not toil and slave, 

The timbered land, the upper mill 

And water power all go to Bill. 

The lowland farm, its stock and grain, 

With fruit and hay, I leave to Jane. 

Jerry shall have the city block, 

And Ben must take my railroad stock. 

The lower mill and lumber piles 

And lands around must go to Giles. 

To Molly and her son I give 

The fine, rich farm on which they live. 

And all shall share alike the gold, 

Which mortgages and bonds now hold.” 

The will was drawn ; witnesses came 

To see old Grimm append his name. 

He waved them all aside with ** Wait! 

There’s one thing more I have to state. 

The brindle cow I lost last year— 

She never will be found I fear— 

She'd hold her milk, she’d hook and kick, 

She'd jump a fence in double quick, 

She’d chase the sheep, and more than that, 

She never gained a ponnd of fat. 

I will be generous ; and now 

I give to God the brindle cow.” 

With steady hand the will he signed, 

And soon to death his soul resigned. 


Since then the saying goes around, 
God gets what's lost and can’t be found. 
Witmineton, N. 0. 





HOW LITTLE SALLIE BETTERED 
HER FORTUNE. 


BY MARY D. BRINE. 


‘‘On! my sakes!” 

This exclamation came from the lips of a 
small girl who stood on the lowest step of 
a flight which led from the street into a 
dark, dirty den called a cellar. But cellar 
though it was, and dark and dingy too, yet 
this..poor little girl knew no other home, 
and with ‘several other children as mizer- 
able and ragged as herself,’ was glad of 
even that wretched shelter when the cold 
nights came on and it was time for the 















anything at all about her poor little self, 

ago that she ought to be grateful to. her 

(Mra. Malone) for giving her shelter and 

food and things to wear, because she didn’t 
have anybody else to do it, and would have: 
been dead long before if it had not been 

for her kindness. Sallie had never been. 
quite able to understand in what the acts 

of kindness censisted, since her food was 

scanty, her clothing more so, and her 
treatment a series of whippings and scold- 

ings and knocks here and there on her 

little thin body until she would just about 
as lief have been allowed to die 2s made 
to live. Mrs. Malone was a strong limbed 
Irish woman, for a)] her years (which were 
many, to tell the honest truth) and because 
she was too lazyor ‘‘too aristocratic” to 
work for her daily bread, she had gathered 
from nobody knew where five or six chil- 
dren, too small to dispute her will, and, pre- 
tending to be a mother to the motherless, 
sent them hither and thither to beg or steal 
such food as they could from day to day. 
When they returned with full baskets she 
was generous enough to invite in friends of 
her kind and give a feast, while the poor 
little children to whose exertions she was 
indebted for all that luxury of living, were 
given barely enough to hold their bones to- 
gether in order that they might continue in 
good working and begging condition. Of 
all the number, Sallie was the only child in 
whose little heart lingered some regard for 
truth and justice and a repugnance for the 
life she led. Where she had originally ob- 
tained her ideas, which differed. so from 
those associated with her, could not be 
known; but it was only too true that because 
of them she received more whippings and 
ill-treatment than any of the children, and 
had consequently more hatred in her sore 
little heart toward Mrs. Malone than she 
dared betray even to her companions. 

At the sound of her voice, as she stood at 
the entrance to the cellar, the woman who 
was seated at the furthest and dirtiest cor- 
ner of the place paused from handling a 
small baby on her knees, and looked up 
angrily. 

‘‘Isit you, ye spalpeen? An’ what are 
ye home for an’ it broad daylight? Is it 
another bating yer after wantin’, I wonder? 
Maybe ye'll loike the stoyle I giv yer last 
night when I near broke the two legs of 
yer.” 

Sallie stepped backward and upward 
with a shiver. Too well she knew the 
strength and liberality of Mrs. Malone’s 
whippings; and there was small danger of 
her liking the style of them either; for were 
not her little weak armssore and blue from 
the effects of the punishment reeeived only 
the night before? 

So she answered the coarse words of her 
guardian (or whatever Mrs. Malone might 
be called) with a soft voice that trembled 
just a little with the beating of her heart. 

‘*T didn’t mean any harny, ma’am, only I 
was wondering where the baby came from. 
An’—an’—I came home because I’ve tried 
and tried, and couldn’t get more than some 
cold bread and potatys, ma’am. None of 
the girls in the fine houses gave me any 
pudding or cakes at all to-day. An’ I was 
so tired, ma’am, my back is so sore, that I 
thought you'd let me stay home with you 
and restit a bit.” 

Mrs. Malone put the baby on.a bunch of 
straw near by, and rose excitedly from her 
seat. 

“‘ An’ L after invitin’ the Widdy Fisherty 
to sup wid me this noight. Bad ’cess to ye, 
Sallie, me girl, but ye’ll get the whippin'’ 
before ye goes to bed if ye don’t be efter 
startin’ yersel out agin and trying for to 
get some dacint entertainment for me’ 
frind and mesel’. Ye were alway the best 
for gettin’ the cowlc vittles, in ttoth, and” 
yer wheedlin’ ways can coax the servints at 
the foine houses onthe avenyer to giveryers 
somethin’ better for the Widdy 
than bread and praties ie yotay tee Waoees: 
Away widye;doye moind?” 

Sallie sighed; but obediently turned to 
mount the steps agam. At that minute a 
faint cry from the the reached her ears. — 
Raatietnad ewe 
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Come over and kiss its purty face av ye 
loike.” 

~ So Sallie went over and put her soft lips 
against the rose-leaf cheek of the dear little 
blue-eyed baby as it lay helplessly on its 
straw couch. She kissed it over and over 
with a hungry longing in her heart for the 
privilege of lifting it in her arms and loving 
it with a close hug before she went out 
again into the chill of the wintry air. 

‘* Where did it come from, please, Mrs. 
Malone?” she asked again, as baby’s tiny 
fingers clasped above her own. 

The woman's face grew dark and a scowl 
gathered there which Sallie had learned to 
dread. ‘*Where should it come from, do 
you s’pose, but from an owld frind of me 
did husband’s who was goin’ away to travel 
a bit, and axed the favor of me to kape it 
safe till she kem back. Sure it’s a great 
favor I’m doin’ her, surely, and me a widdy, 
totake another on me hands to worruk for. 
But it’s a good woman I am, Sallie; and 
don’t ye let onyone make ye belave to the 
contrary. Now be off wid ye or I’ll”—here 
the woman lifted her band, and at the sight 
poor little Sallie sped up the steps and into 
the street with her basket on her arm anda 
lump in her throat, which was an extra 
burden for her to bear. 

‘Oh! dear, dear, dear!” she sighed. ‘It 
does seem to me that I would like to die and 
go up to the sky to live. I don’t s’pose the 
angela ever get whippings and have sore 
backs up there. But I’m glad there’s a 
baby in the cellar. "Twon’t seem so awful 
lonely there when there’s a baby to love, if 
Mis Malone ’ll let me kiss it often as I want 
to. Oh! dear! If ’twasn’t for Mis Fla 
herty coming to-night it wouldn’t make so 
much difference if 1 didn’t get only cold 
potatys and bread. I wonder what the 
other children’ll bring home.” 

So little Sallie, thinking all this and much 
more, walked along the streets, stopping 
at the doors of the handsome houses on 
her way and asking for food. From some 
she was turned away; at others she re- 
ceived something to add to the lavishness 
of Mrs. Malone's intended tea party; but 
nobody gave her either cake or cold pudding 
or pie, and she grew sick at heart and began 
to wonder whether it would be better for 
her to tell the fact that Mrs. Malone ex- 
peeted company to tea, and would be glad 
if somebody would provide a higher order 
of refreshment than bread and potatoes. 
She couldn’t muster courage for that, how- 
ever; so at last she turned home a second 
time, crying as she went through the dark- 
ening streets (for the early twilight was 
falling) and feeling in anticipation the 
cruel punishment sure to be inflicted upon 
her because of her failure to obey Mrs. 
Malone’s commands. 

‘* But I'll bear the beating if she’ll let me 
kiss the dear baby afterward,” thought 
little patient Sallie. ‘And I'll forget the 
pain while I love the baby and see it smile.” 

So she drew her thin shawl closer over 
her brown, curly head, and hurried on 
through the street, until, finally, the cellar 
was reached and she met several of her 
companions about to descend the stone 
steps, with their baskets, like her own, only 
half filled. If the poor, hungry little crea- 
tures had dared to help themselves secretly 
now and then from the contents of those 
baskets, as they flitted from door to door 
and along the streets, certainly nobody 
could deny their right to do so; and that 
may have been the reason that Mrs. Ma- 
lone’s share was limited, much to her dis- 
gust. 

The children stopped to whisper a minute 
oro over their baskets, and to wonder if 
‘the old woman would give ‘em fits any- 
how”; and at that moment a baby’s cry 
floated up from the depths below. 

“Oh! my goodness!” and ‘* What's that?” 
exclaimed the girls; all save Sallie, who, we 
remember, had had her surprise long be- 
fore. Bo she hastened to explain, in whis- 
pers, that ‘‘there was a baby! oh! the 
dearest baby! and ita eyes were blue and 
had smiles in them; and it had the cun- 





and proceeded to give the baby something 
to quiet its cries before laying it again upon 
the hard bed of straw. Then she examined 
the baskets, administering a cuff to each 
little owner, according as she was pleased 
or displeased with the result of their labors. 
Alas for poor Sallie! her basket held least 
of all; and the promised whipping was 
freely bestowed upon her. After it was 
over, and she had been denied any supper, 
but bidden to “ moind the baby” instead, 
Mrs. Malone doled out to the other chil- 
dren their share of the provisions, and with 
the command that they should go out again 
and beg for pennies in the best lighted 
streets, and the caution to Sallie that she 
should not take her eyes from the baby 
while she (Mrs. Malone) stepped out for a 
talk with the Widdy Flaherty, and to post- 
pone the invitation to supper, the woman 
departed and pretty soon Sallie and baby 
were left quite alone. Baby had received 
no lack of admiration and childish kisses 
fromthe children before they started forth 
to the street again; but somehow the little 
eyes turned oftenest to Sallie’s face; and it 
pleased Sallie to fancy that baby knew how 
sore and bruised she was after the whipping 
and felt sorry for her, and that was why 
the little fingers twined so elosely about 
her own and the blue eyes watched her 
face so attentively. Oh! how dearly she 
already loved it! How sweet to her arms, 
which were always longing to twine around 
somebody who would let her love and love 
back again, was the little burden nestling 
there! How brightly the old cellar seemed 
to glow now, although it was dark in the 
street outside and only a tallow candle re- 
lieved the gloom of the cellar home! 


Why, Sallie thought, she would not envy 
the richest girl in the whole world if only 
Mrs. Malone would let her love baby and 
tend it as much as she wanted to. But she 
knew well enough that if the woman had 
held the least suspicion that she had given 
Sallie pleasure and comfort, instead of care 
and possible pain to the aching and well- 
beaten limbs, the comfort would have been 
denied her, and she, too, would have been 
sent out to beg for pennies. 


When baby went to sleep, little Sallie 
lay down beside her on the pile of straw, 
and kept watch faithfully as she had prom- 
ised. But her back ached, her arms were 
growing stiff, her head and eyes were heavy 
from crying, and she dared not lie still long 
lest she should also fall asleep. So she 
moved about the cellar and tried to put 
things in order. She brushed up the crumbs 
which had fallen from the baskets, and 
shook up—to make them more comfortable, 
if such a thing could be—the bunches of 
straw supposed to be beds, whereon the 
children slept at night. She even forgave 
Mrs. Malone’s cruelty, and made over the 
larger and softer pile which formed ‘ic 
large bed. And it was while so engaged 
that Sally discovered a dainty white dress, 
embroidered skirts, tiny soft wool socks, 
and the quilted hood and cloak whick evi- 
dently belonged to a baby. There they 
were, rolled in Mrs. Malone’s skirt and 
snugly hidden underneath the straw. How 
Sallie jumped when she found those things! 
And what a surprised face was hers! The 
brown eyes opened wider and wider, and 
a quick thought entered her head. Mrs. 
Malone had stolen those things from same 
store, maybe, and was going to pawn them 
for drink. What a pity she would not let 
baby wear them, since they would exactly 
fit, she was sure. But then baby would 
look like a Jady’s child; and she was only 
Mrs. Malone’s friend’s baby after all. So 
she never could wear those things! But it 
was a pity. So she put the little things back 
under the straw, and had barely returned to 
baby’s side when the woman returned and 
glanced suspiciously about her. 

‘* What yer been doin’, yer spalpeen?” she 
asked. 

‘* Just what you told me,” replied Sallie, 
sullenly; and then the children came home 
one by one, and, in the course of time, 
silence reigned, and the old cellar was 
still. 

It was very early in the morning when 
Sallie kissed the sleeping baby good-bye, 
and started out with her basket as usual. 
Each child had her own way to go, and saw 
but little of each other the day. 












learned before that time—that a dear baby 
had been kidnapped and a large reward was 


offered. The servants at the houses where . 


she begged were discussing the subject, and 
people whom she passed spoke to each 
other pityingly about it.’ 

Sallie was a bright child, and as quickly 
as the thought had come to her the night 
before, another thought jumped into her 
small curly head. Oh! what if her thought 
were true! Her little heart gave a big 
bound, and then almost stopped beating at 
all. 
Could she do it? Could she put deliber- 
ately away from her the only real comfort 
and joy she had éver known? But oh! 
what sorrow was being felt all the time that 
she was keeping silent; and beside, she did 
not know much about such things, but 
may be the angels which lived in the sky 
would somehow see that a lonely little girl 
below should not come to harm if she did 
what something inside of her heart told her 
she ought to do. At any rate she would 
try and see. So, although she was mortally 
afraid of a policeman, she bravely sum- 
moned up courage and went right up to the 
first one she met. He looked down at the 
little scantily clothed figure, twirled his 
club idly in his hands, and somewhat 
fiercely inquired: 

‘*Well now, Rags, what’s the trouble? 
Lost a gold watch, or a diamond ring?” 

His sarcasm was quite lost on Sallie; for 
she hardly heeded what he said, but began: 

“‘Oh! if you please, Mr. Pleeceman, is 
there a baby lost, sir?” 

‘“*Spose there is; can you find it?” laughed 
the man; and, to his amazement, Sallie 
gravely replied: 

‘Oh! I think I know where it is. Indeed 
I do, sir, ’cause”— 

“Hold on, Sissy,” said the policeman, 
eagerly taking Sallie by the hand. ‘‘Come 
along with me, and tell your story at the 
station.” 

So Sallie, very much frightened and dis- 
tressed at the idea of entering a station- 
house, was hurried along until she stood 
before the Sergeant of Police, and to him 
told all she knew of Mrs. Malone’s friend’s 
baby, adding earnestly: ‘* And, please, mis- 
ter, I don’t really believe but what it’s the 
stolen baby after all, ‘cause Mrs. Malone 
tells dreadful stories, and it’s such a white 
baby.” 

‘* Any more to tell?” asked the Sergeant+ 
and Sallie said: 

‘*My baby’s got blue eyes and tiny fin- 
gers; and its hair is yellow. Oh! such a 
lovely color!” 

The policemen looked at each other; and 
then the Captain came in, and had to hear 
Sallie tell her story all over again. 

‘**Tt answers the description of the miss- 
ing child exactly, sir,” said the Sergeant; 
and there was much whispering among the 
men. 

Sallie’s courage was fast oozing away; 
and she picked up her basket with the re- 
quest: ‘Please, mister, may I go now? 
Mrs. Malone will whip me if I don’t get any 
cold vittles.” 


“Mrs. Malone won't need anything you 
can get her, I’m thinking, to-night, or for a 
long time, if your story is true, my girl,” 
said the Captain. And then he bade her 
lead him to the cellar where she lived. 
Sallie obeyed, rather alarmed at the look on 
the Captain’s face; but she explained, as 
they walked along, that ‘‘ Mrs. Malone was 
@ very cross woman, and may be wouldn’t 
let 'em have the baby, after all.” 

Asmile about the Captain’s mouth was 
all the reply the little girl received; and she 
was pondering in her mind how she could 
manage to avoid a beating which she felt 
sure Mrs. Malone would give her that night 
when she came face to face with one of her 
com: 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed the latter. 
‘* What ever have yer been a doin’, Sallie 
Malone, to get yersel’ took up? My! won’t 
the owld woman give it to yer though!” 

The policeman paused in his walk to 
question Biddy also concerning the baby, 
and more than ever convinced that he was 
on the right track of the kidnapper it might 
have been hard to find so speedily but for 
little Sallie, he went on through the narrow, 
dirty streets until at last, in the very dirtiest 
and narrowest of them all, he stood at the 









the cellar steps up which Mrs. Ma. 


It would take too long to describe the old 
woman’s astonishment when Sallie, ren- 


» dered courageous by the promise of the 


policeman that ‘nothing bud, should hap- 
pen to her,” boldly exclaimed. 

“*The things are under there, mister,” 
pointing to the straw bed, ‘‘ and there’s the 
baby over there!” Rage and even en- 
treaties were of no avail. The baby was 
removed to cleaner quarters, the woman 
was speedily locked up for trial, and an 
officer left in charge of the place to see that 
the poor, miserable little children, whose 
home it had so long been, were properly 
disposed of in one of the charitable institu- 
tions near the city. It was not until baby 
was once more in its own home and safe in 
its mother’s arms that little Sallie was 
showed a paper containing the offer of # 
reward for tformation concerning the 
stolen child. 

“You have earned that, my little girl,” 
said the Captain of police, ‘‘ but the baby’s 
father says it should be divided between 
you and the policeman to whom you first 
told about the baby; for had he been a dis- 
honest fellow he would have taken a selfish 
advantage of your story, and claimed the 
entire credit for baby’s recovery. So, though. 
in justice the reward is yours, little midget 
though you are, yet I think you'll be glad 
not to bothered with so much wealth. 
What do you say?” 


Sallie was only ten years old, and small 
for her age, and not very wise about money 
matters, as she had never owned a penny in. 
the world; so she very sensibly said she 
would do just as the gentleman advised, 
only might she make a present to each of 
her little companions who had been as mis- 
erable as she? Of course her request was 
granted; and then Sallie was asked if she 
preferred going with those companions to 
the home for friendless children, or would 
she like to go with the baby’s mother and 
be baby’s little nurse? She jumped for joy 
at the latter proposal and actually cried 
with delight at the idea of being able to 
love and kiss the dear baby as long and 
often as she chose. Her share of the re- 
ward was placed in a bank for her; for both 
the gentleman and his wife felt intuitively 
that the little brown-eyed girl would grow 
to be a wise and good woman who would 
in due time rightly use her money and 
appreciate its value for the sake of others. 

Thus little Sallie’s fortunes were bettered 
at last; and she was a very proud and 
happy, as well as faithful little nurse to the 
blue-eyed baby which had for so short a 
time made sunshine in Mrs. Malone’s cellar. 

New Yor« Crry. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tun lnperenpent, New York. 








WINE GLASS. 
** Oo ## 
** oe 
eso 
** Oo #* 
*o* 
c 
*or 
s**t oO 


Read across: A smal] wax candle; a test; 
mother of pearl; a manufacturer; the beard of 
grasses; a vowel; a unit; ajester. Centrals: 
Hero of one of Dickens’s novels. 

N. W. F. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


1, In s-lashes and |-ashes and ashes. 
2. In shape but not in mold. 
8. In #-masher and m-asher and asher. 
4. In plated but not in gold. 
5. In P-relate and r-elate, and elate. 
6. In ruby but not in gem. 
7. In e-lomber and l-umber and umber. 
8. In sewing but not in hem. 
Now upward gaze ; in space afar 
Behold the radiant evening star. 
The alternate lines are beheaded words. 
N. W. F. 
_ PYRAMID. 
* 
s+. 
*o*o* 
*oo*oo* 
*ooo*oo0o0* 
1, A consonant ; 2, an exclamation ; 3, a legen-- 


cup ; 4, celebrated ; 5, celerity. 
center word: Right to say when asked to do 









yond: Men of learning. Right: A 
<P ee Ne ae 3 















January 31, 1884.] 








: FAMILIAR SAYING, 

Of 81 letters. 

My 10, 66, 8, 25, 80 a kind of tea. 

My 9, 51, 2, 67, 3extreme pain. 

My 76, 4, 78, 36, 12 courage. 

My 17, 26, 41, 18, 49 like a wall. 

My 60, 323214, 6, 29, 46 = space of six feet. 
My 55, 57,.7, 39, 11 a bolter. 

My 15, 43, 19, 18, 71 a sweet juice. 

My 74, 28, 38, 20, 64 muscles. 

My 62, 44,56, 81, 77 partial darkness. 
My 1, 73, 5, 35, 16 to wash. 

My 27, 79, 22, 54, 31 a machine for shaping. 
My 30, 21, 69, 59, 24 marks by a blow. 
My 68, 60, 45, 65, 28 fancies. 

My 34, 61, 42, 6, 40 a twig. 

My 58, 52, 72, 33, 71 a fop. 


My 70, 48, 73, 37, 47 income. 
My 53, 68, 46, 75, 30 fearful. 
AUTHOR. 

oo* o°0 
oo* 00 
oo* 080 
oo*o°80 
°oo*oO0 80 
°o0* 0 o 


First-word across.—Behead and curtail a hus- 
bandman, and leave indebtedness; 2, behead 
and curtail to lessen, and leave a boy’s play- 
thing ; 3, behead and curtail pens for animals, 
and leave ancient ; 4, behead and curtail on the 
outside and leave an Indian ; 5, behead and cur- 
tail to reform, and leave a part of mankind; 6, 
behead and curtail an unpleasant class of in- 
dividuals, and leave mineral. 

The central letters form the Christian name 
of the author. 


* 
oO * 
*- * * 
oO * 

* 
1, A consonant; 2, a unit; 3, a well known 


name in letters; 4, abbreviation of “and 
others” ; 5, a consonant. 


WORD PUZZLE. 


A word of ten letters, from which can be 
formed ten words in consecutive order. 

1. Method. 

2. A musical composition. 
3. A Latin prefix. 
4. A period of time. 
5. A small animal. 
6. A preposition. 
7. A prefix of number. 
8. Designation of a piece of German money. 
9. A numerical, for a word. 

10. Also a numerical, for a word. 

BEHEADED WORDS. 

1. Behead a German nobleman, and leave two 
words. 

2. Behead a woman, and leave two words. 

3. Behead a man, and leave two words. 

4. Behead an elevated object, and leave two 
words. 

5. Behead an animal found in America resem- 
bling a fish, and leave two words. 

6. Behead land in motion, and leave two words. 

7. Behead circular motion, and leave a series 
of things unfolded; behead again, and leave a 
spiral turn or wreath. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 24rn. 


1sT BLANK PUZZLE. 
M—Ma—Mar—Mare. 
2p BLANK PUZZLE. 

Ma, mat, at, the, he, hem, em, ma, mat, at, 
tic, I, call, all, alley.—‘* Mathematically.” 
DOUBLE PUZZLE. 
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THREE DIAMONDS. 


8 Cc 
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SANTA CLAUS 
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fuchsia’ 
All over the cheeks of the pret girl 
That ever im She. 
Or, in tying bonnet under her 
Tied a young man’s heart 


her bonnet under her chin, 


Where he as g folded her in 
And kissed her mouth and dimpled chin? 


O, Ellery Vane! you little thought, 
ur ago, when you besought 
co 


After the sun had dried the dew, 
ous danger you'd be in, 
ied her bonnet under her chin. 
—Nora Perry. 
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RUTS. 


Let us suppose it was Chrisimas eve and 
I was driving into the village to take 
the train. On the road Lovertook oldJake, 
in his one-horse wagon, jo; g totown to 
procure gimcracks for Christmas. 

“Uncle Jake,” said I, ‘“‘why don’t you 
pull out of the ruts and get along faster?” 

‘*Well, Boss; you see, sah,dis hors’ is bline, 
and ruts is a heap er help to a bline hors’; 
dey keeps him in de strate rode. Yes, sah; 
dey isa mighty convenience tera lazy hors’, 
sho’ is you born.” 

‘ How is that, Uncle?” 

‘* Well, you see, Boss, de ruts is packed 
hard and smooth and sois easier ter run 
in. EfI puts Lazybones outen dis heah 
rut now he’ll drap right back ag’in. He 
knows which side de crib de corn is in.” 

‘* But, Jake, my horse won’t keep in the 
ruts.” 

‘Ob course not, sah; dat hors’ hab sperit 
and life. Ruts is jes a fret to a hors’ wid 
eyes and inergy, but Cornistogys, like Lazy- 
bones, loves em powerful.” 

Driving ahead, I was soon comfortably 
seated in a smoking car; and, puffing away 
at an improvised corn-cob pipe, began to 
ponder old Jake’s philosophy of ruts’: 
‘* Ruts is a ae help to a bline hors.” 
Just so. Ergo blind horses ought to 
keep in them. (Puff.) What a fool I have 
been not to advise all my blind friends to 
do this! Well, it is some consolation to re- 
flect that they have probably done so with- 
out my advice; at any rate I'll so advise 
them in future with might and main (Puff). 
‘Ruts is a te convenience ter a lazy 
hors’.” P ly. I wonder if that is the 
reason so many of my friends who can see 
persist nevertheless in keeping in the ruts? 
(Puff, puff.) Are they Jazy “ Cornistogys,” 
without ‘‘ sperit and inergy”? I don’t like 
to think this; yet really (puff) it does look 
so. (Puff-ff-f.) But, then, why doZ keep in 
them? Ha! must hunt another reason 
now. The fact is it requires a mighty 
wrench to jerk one’s self out of a rut; and 
when out it requires eternal vigilance to 
keep out. Oh! this unlearning is a laborious 
business, and always in !— 

‘*Halloo, L—, where are you going?” 
(And the new comer gave me a slap on the 
back that sent a cloud of smoke through 
my nose and my cob pipe humming across 
the stove.) 

‘“Why, Maurice, glad to see you; sit 
down here. I’m going to a meeting of the 
trustees.” 

‘*Look here L—[crowding down beside 
ame], why don’t you fellows loose those 
bonds and dissect that us?” 

“Shocking, Maurice! e’ve no saree 
dent. Contrary to usage. What would the 
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heard king.) 

“That is my name,” said I. “What can I 
do for you?” 

£ Wail, ob, | jes ne down ‘oe. 
ginize a church c pussons, 
wish you would larn me de Baptis’ Creed, 
sah.” 


‘Certainly, brother; here it ia: ‘ Paddle 
Tr own canoe.’” 

‘‘Dat?” (and his white eyes rolled like 

eggs in a kettle. ) 

“ That.” (With imperturbable gravity.) 

The African was laboriously repeating it 

over Ne ninoott be a ve OE all out 

for 8 ollow”—an pic up m 
ipe, ro § went out into the night.—W. C. 

InDsAY in “‘The Baptist Oowrier.” 


—_ 


JADE AND NEPHRITE. 


To the occasional observer a jade imple- 
ment, of prehistoric origin, is little more 
than a piece of stone fantastically carved, 
and attractive chiefly by the beauty of its 
bluish-green, one might say pre-Raphaelite 
color. To the ethnologist it is at once the 
symbol and the solution of problems 
ating back to the remotest ages of human 
development. These scholars would argue 
somewhat to this effect. The true home of 
jade and of nephrite has been from the 
earliest times and continues to be Asia, 
more especially the Chinese Empire. Inthe 
history and mythology of that empire these 
Sones eee an important part. fessor 
Max Miller declares that at a very early 
date nephrite was sent as a tribute to the 
—_ Court. The ry ge Chinnoun 
(2737 B. ©.) delighted in ornaments o' 
nephrite, and the Emperor Chau-sin (1154 
B. C.) had a pillow made of the same mate- 
rial. The chief source for nephrite is in 
Khotan ; and from here probably Persia and 
India formerly drew their supplies. 

The manufacture of jade ornaments is 
well described by Mr. John Anderson in 
his ‘‘ Report on the Expedition to Western 
Yunan via Bhamé (Calcutta, 1871).” Vis- 
iting the bazaar of Momien, another an- 
cient center of the industry, Mr. Anderson 
‘*saw the manufacture of the copper discs 
used in cutting jade. They are very thin, 
bend easily, and measure about one foot 
and a half in diameter. The center is 
beaten out with a cup-shaped depression, 
which receives the end of the cylinder on 
which the disc revolves. I afterward vis- 
ited the manufacture of the jade orna- 
ments carried on bya number of men in 
their houses by hired laborers. In one 
establishment two men were at werk, one 
using the cutting disc and the other a re- 
volving cylinder tipped at the free end with 
a composition of quartz and little particles 
resembling ruby dust. Both were driven 
by the feet. The stone is held below the 
sc, under which there isa basinof water 
and fine silicious mud in which the stone 
is dipped at intervals, the operator filling 
his hands with as much of the mud as pos- 
sible. The stones are cut into discs one- 
eighth of an inch in thickness, when th 
are intended for ear-rings, and are then 

over to the man at the silicious-tipped cyl- 
inder, who bores a round hole in center 
of each. The same course is followed in 
the case of the larger and thicker rings. 
The most valuable jade is that of an intense 
bright green color, something like the 








emerald; but the red and pale pinkish 
kinds are also hly prized. In the ex- 
tensive ruins ou the bazaar there is 


ample evidence in the rejected fragments of 
jade lying about that the manufacture of 
ornaments from this valuable stone must 
have been carried on formerly on a much 
more extensive scale than now. A pair of 
bracelets of the finest jade cost about 100 
ru at Momien.” 

To return to the ethnographic theory, the 
fact —. ae that jade in its natu- 
ral state is foundin Asia alone, the ques- 
tion arises: How are we to account for the 


light on the intercommu- 
historic tribes, the discov- 


tures. 

ell dauumtia, chow. bs aati. 
well as Ww, 

tinct signs of local manufacture; their 

and ornamentation are to the 

countries where they are and are 





Tue object of our 
old mission church of San Gabriel. 
ing through a street lined on either side 
with low adobe houses, with Mexiean ; 
women, and girls in delightfully sketchy 
attitudes lounging about, a foreign air over 
everything, we pecsnenny stopped at the old 
church, shad: by pepper trees, its 
open door inviting to enter. On the out- 
e it isa plain structure, here and there 
evidently crumbling, with a quaint outside 
stone stairway leading to the gallery, its 
pe adi into deep hollows, a chime of 
bells visible where they hang just as when 
the old Padres used them to the Indians 


to prayer. 
ere are no steps to mount before en. 

tering the church. e old doors, studded 
with great brass nails, and almost —— 
to pieces, stood open wide, on a le with 
the ground, where some Mexican children 
were playing half within and half without. 
As we entered the priest was lighting the 
candles on the altar. We looked around 
on four plain walls, with deep windows 
high up, a gallery across the lower end,and 
half a dozen pews on either side of the 
aisle, near the chancel. The rest of the 
church is bare except for a confessional 
and a few wooden benches. On the floor 
two or three figures were kneeling. 

Presently the ‘‘co gation” began to 
straggle in—about thirty souls—Mexican 
women, with shawls over their heads, Span- 
ish fashion, and men in all sorts of colors, 
barefooted children, and several dogs. 8. 
and I were the only strangers, and every 
one gazed at us with a good stare as they 
gabbled after the priest. There was no 
organ, and the choir consisted of three 
women, who led the singing in the nasal 
tones, with strange inflections of the voice, 
which were harmonious in a certain way, 
the congregation joining, and making a sort 
of wail that ‘rose and fell. Most of the 
oe came through the open doors, for the 
windows were small and deep; and the 
whole scene was a picture long to be re- 
mem 5 
We walked through the old churchyard, 
where the graves are uncared for, and yet 
not past recognition even now. While ‘we 
strayed there in the lovely light that floods 
the valley at sunset, with a hush over every- 
thing, a train came thundering by, not a 
block away from the old church, and the 
contrast in fact and in —- was really 
startling. We drove home through a 
wooded cafion, with beauty enough on every 
side to satisfy the most exacting, and did 
not reach there until the heavens were so 
thick with stars that their light was dis- 
tinctly pereeptible.—Miss L. W. Homans, in 
‘* The Hvening Post.” 


nes 
WONDERFUL CURES 
ARE being made in chronic diseases, such as 
ngs oy Catarrh, Neur Bronchitis, 
etc. tarkey & Pale 109 Girard St., 
— under the remarkable action of a 
new Vitalizing Treatment which they have been 
dispensing for the past thirteen years. If you 
are a sufferer from any disease which your phy- 
sician has failed to cure, write to them for in- 
formation in regard to their new Treatment. It 
will be promptly furnished, and such reports of 
cases sent to = as will enable you to j for 
yourself whether or pl Me ages to be of 
i i t. 





in your particular 





{THE SURE CURE 


R 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 
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The Twenty-third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES. | 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1882. 


Life 


Amount oy Lapoer Asowrs, January lst, 1882...............00ccceeceeeeereeeees +++ +941,511,949 03 


INCOME, 
ee oe Le TT et Le re ee ae $8,922,369 08 


pI OMe bi bn oSTe parle ak onnnespauee Sentinden of 2,956,802 38—@11,879,171 41 
The n™ rentals of the Society's buildings, giving no credit for the part occupied 

by the Roouty in its business (which in the case of the New York building is about one- 

third cf tne wutire space in the ewe yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 

of mai’ stonance, a net income larger than can be realized on a Government bond. $53,391,120 44 


neem 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Olaims by Death and Matured Endowments.............0-cccccccccccceeescceccceece $2,996,950 23 
Divi , Surrender Values, and Annuitios ....... ..ccccsccccccscceccccccvcceceees 2,841,044 83 
IN) + i che odteavdescceesasserennradeadennn oldetumentasadeiende 139,546 50 
Total Paid Policyholders ° © ° . ° a $5,977,541 56 
fe dedbsacedsdé nd ceniccccenepcasecatbeoniogededieenst onde 7,000 00 
Se CI Rag a ee it, Si parle ian pl 891,423 49 
General Expenses......... AP VE hee Cks UU T ered ccnsenepescconsesocaszecaeoonsnecs 883,547 82 
Be, CUM) GG GUT TOMB ccc ccccccccccvcscccccdcccccce 10: © cevecccecesccoses 102,026 08 
ToTaL DisBURSEMENTS.. a Cebasp nerad noes receGabetes beens dekdiniebdec tbl Udeess $7,861,538 90 
Ner Casm Asemts, December Sist, 1882. ..... 62. ccecceee ss +s teen svceveees 845,529,581 54 
ASSETS. 

a I, 3 oo 0556 ps'dh0nnn0 seeder espe: Rragsewrnwenesen bbge'c thebeasseedue’ 11 129 27 

New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- “ane, 
CLOGUTO. os ecccrccsescrencrssecsrscccsscesssnsssesseececers ee ccceerececscoe 730,143 84 

United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of 


s onpisapammuatieninihe boditnth est «hb s vases see ¢sanbe sens 11,651,371 97 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $13,291,618) 


pA dcehcavase ce paa cde 10,417,000 00 
A detailed statement of these loans and the securities upon which they are madeis an- | 
nually filed with the Society's report in the Insurance Department of the Stéte 
of New York, which is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 
of the Society. : 
Rea! Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure 
ud Society's Buildings mm other cities..........6.. cecccseceerececercceceeeess 3,520,484 60 
Cash on ‘and, in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since re- 
MENAED vapesececoneconteceses pereeceeeeescccccsscseeseserecececcecccoseseccs 2,897,983 44 
Due fr oa: sts on account of promiums.............ccccccccccscccccccvccsseseccs 26,468 42 
945,529,581 54 
Market valuc of Stocks and Bonds over cost........0..:cccccccceceveccvevcceeueecs 896,388 03 
Interests and Rents, due and accrued 


CREO EE OHHH OH HEHEHE HH OHEHOEEEEEEEebetes 


Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in advance, $33,220) 
Deferred premiums 


383,766 29 

410,287 00 

ee cabins Qilbied cnuwiscbaikns <oeunie bude Khe ede esiebiabavodeaee ch 805,728 00 

Total Assets, Dec. Zist, 1882 - ~ ow er % 8,025,750 86 
Toran Liapiities, including legal Reserve for reassurance of all existing policies 

(N. Y. State Standard) , $1,867,076 $9 


Total Undivided Surplus - + - ° ° - $10,658 674 47 

Of which the proportion contributed (as pet es Aa Policies in general class is $5,713,422 47 

Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class is $4,945,252 00 
New Assurance written in 1882, - . ° - 
Total Outstanding Assurance, ° e e . 





2,262,279 00. 
Rete tty 00. 


The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one year. 


For sixteen years--1867 to 1882, hoth inclusives-the Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 


Total amount paid policyholders since the organization of the Societ 
” saad $67,889,572 56. me 


The amount of Gorgias over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is larger and 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is smaller than in any 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 


* Bee last Massachusetts Report. 
The Society issues a plain and simple contract of assurance, free from burden- 
some and technical cone, and INCONTESTABLE after > 


Such policies are payable IMMEDIATELY upon the receipt of satisfactory proofs 
of death and without the delay of sixty or ninety days, woual with other odeugunian. 


Th. Sce'ety has no contested claims on its books. 


Frow we undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversionary dividends 
will be declar.d available on t of next annual lum to participa’ 
From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in the Tontine class the amounts aj ble to 
peering vilbis the current year 
due. valuation of the 


be dul as their ann 
outetand by wy a Tp ee ee 
Table of Mortality, with 434 per cen interest, the legal standard of the State of New York. 
J. G. VAN CISE, } Actuaries. 
carefully examined the accounts and counted and ex- 
the Society and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is 


BENNINGTON F. RANDOLP 
M. HALSTED, HENRY §. TRRBELL, 
E, BOUDINOT COLT, HENRY V. B 


UTLER, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appointed October 25th, 1882, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 


We the undersigned, have, in person, 
amined in detail the assets of 
correct. 


JAMES 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Heway B. Hype, Joun A. Srewart, Geoncz DeF. L. Dax, Samven Bornnows, 
Guonez D. Moran, U. 8, Grawt, Atanson Trask, Srersen H. Pa.rs, 
Gwoncz T. Apzz, Joun D, Jonzs, Joun SLoaNs, Samvzy W. Tonner, 
Hewax A Hoswsvt, Rost, Lenox Kewwepr, | Asupe, Gaeen, Cuantes G. Lanpon, 
Wu. BH. Foue, Ouavncer M. Derew, Panxer Hanpy, Louw FrrzceRap, 
Wuuus A. Wureroce, Bexsawm Writrameoy, | Henny V. Burien, Wri M, Bums. 


Heway Dar Henny M. ALEXANDER, 
Hewey G. 4sarovraxnp, WuuitiamM WALKER, 





James W. Acexanpen, Gronce W. Canieron, | Otiver Ames, Denver. 
Hepax 8. Txasziz, § Geoncz G. Ketioas, | Eustace ©, Frra, Samuzx G. Goopatcs, 
Tuomas 8. Youna, Epwarp W. Lampert, Boston. London. 
Roszat Buss, B. F. Ranpowen, Tuomas A. Bropxz, A. Van Benozn, 
Daren, D, Loan, Jouz ¥, pm Navanno, | Gzonoz H. Srvanr, Paris, 
James M. Hatsrzp, Joun J. MoCoox, T. De Wrrr Curtzn, Gustav. G. Pom, 
Hosacs Porrzs, W, Wurrewnicnr, Hamburg. 
Janes W. Vice Premdent, Huwax M. ALexanpen, Counsel. 
Wows uw : 
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Farms and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor wilt be glad to receive any 


of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 
ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE PLANTS. 
BY MRS. M. D. WELLOOME. 


Tue varieties of coleus are best known and 
there are many well-deserving of a place in 
the window garden, their brilliancy being quite 
as attractive as flowers. Their cheapness places 
them within reach of the masses ; and if oue kmd 
only half a dozen well selected sorta, arranged 
with a dozen pote of the beautiful begonias, of 
which we previously wrote, they would be as 
handsome a collection, for one window at least, 
as one needs to see. For the benefit, however, 
of those who wish more numerous species and 
more rare than those specified, we will name and 
describe some not very generally grown by ama- 
teurs. Ihave in my window now in bloom, a 
very attractive plant, new to me until I received 
it from Washington. As with most of the plants 
obtained at the Capital, the name is a long one, 
but not so difficult to pronounce as many of 
them. Lasiandra Macrantha floribunda is thus 
described : “ A magnificent plant, of good habit 
and @ most profuse bloomer; the flowers are 
rich violet-blue, between five and six inches in 
diameter, and produced nearly all the year 
through.” I should call the eolora moh plum- 
purple, andnot a blue, It is handsome ; but the 
attractiveness of the plant to me is in its beauti- 
ful velvety foliage. The leaves are covered with 
minute plush-like hairs, which gives them a very 
uniqne appearance. I consider it a very choice 
pot-plant, both in respect to its flowers and 
foliage. Its price is from 30 to 50 cents. 

Caprosma Baueriana picturata has ovate leaves, 
bluntly rounded ; color pale green, marked with 
blotches of pale yellow and creamy white, 
spreading out from the midrib in a variety of 
grotesque forms. Varieties of Phormium—New 
Zealand flax—are very decorative, Colensia 
variegatum has broad, erect pointed, dark green 
leaves, elegantly banded at the margin with 
one, and sometimes with two conspicuous stripes 
of creamy white. Cookii variegatum is more 
dwarf in habit ; its leaves are beautifully striped 
with golden yellow. ‘ Purpurea fol. nigra margi- 
nata is a very distinct form of flax, with pur- 
plish green leaves margined with black. Phyl- 
lanth’1s rosea-pictum, I have found a very satis- 
factory plant, iis variegation being exceedingly 
rich and varied ; no two leaves showing the same 
markings, Many of the leaves are bright crim- 
son, which is also the color of thestemsin young 
plants; some are a light cream color, tinged 
with a delicate blush ; others have a dark bronzy 
hue, shaded with crimson ; seme are dark green, 
with blotches and spots of rose, while others are 
tri-colored. It is admirable fer a bedding 
plant. : 

The Bestolonias are very handsome ; but Van 
Houten’s I have found rather fragile. This is of 
rare beauty ; ite leaves,of a rich olive velvet 
ground color, are transversed broacwise by such 
large bars of magenta red, and so thickly dotted 
all over with the same color, that the ground is 
almost lost sight of. Rodeck.—Ground color 
bronze, specklod with white spots; nerves, fine 
green, edged with creamy white. Guttata,— 
Leaves dark green, profusely dotted with rose ; a 
charming plant. 

Goodyera Dawsoniana is very ornamental. 
The leaves are blackish-green on the upper sur- 
face and very glossy, with lines of beautiful 
golden purple transversing from the base to the 
apex. It bears white flowers. Discolor grows 
only about six inches in hight ; foliage, dark vel- 
vety color, with white markings through its entire 
length. Flowers white. 

The price of the former is $2,00. The lattercan 
be purchased fer 50 cents. 

Impatiens Sanderiana is a novelty of recent 
introduction from Asia. A superb plant, and 
very prolific bloomer. Gynura aurantiaca, re- 


ceived from Washington last Spring, is also a 
novelty. It is a hardy plant, and very ornamen- 
tal. The stem and leaves are clothed throughout 
their entire length with a thick covering of hairs, 
soft to the touch and of a beautiful violet color, 
giving -to the plant a rich, velvety appearance ; 
and when to this is added the brilliant orange of 


_ 





nerves, These dazzling white zones are so dis- 
tinct and regular that they resemble a border of 
incrusted silver around the sections of the blade 
of the leaf.” Magnificum, so named for its mag- 
nificent foliage. There are numerous other 
varieties ; but those uamed are of special inter- 
est. The alocasias are remarkable for beauty of 
foliage. Macrorrhiza variegata has leaves broadly 
splashed with white; some are nearly all white. 
It is very easy to culture, and very fine for exhi- 
bition, Zebrina has yellow leaf-stalks, with black 
markings. Metallica has large, thick, shell-lke 
leaves of a bronzy copper color. 

Illustris and Veitchii are admirable. Sonerila 
Hendersonii is a charmingly variegated plant of 
dwarf habit. Ite leaves are most elegantly 
studded over with silvery white pearl, or tiger- 
like spots upon a rich dark olive green ground. 
Added to this is its free blooming habit in 
Winter. Color, rosy lilac. Price fifty cents. 
Iwill give you the following for its name; so 
easy to pronounce, you know—Campylobotrys 
Chiesbrightii variegata. Aphelandra facinator, 1s 
a very fine species, combining very ornamental 
foliage with magnificent flowers. The leaves are 
ofarich dark green, beautifully banded with 
silvery white; under surface purplish velvet; 
the spikes of bloom are large and of dazzling 
vermilion color. Philodendron lindenianum is 
of peculiar beauty, unique. The leaves are of 
a delicate satiny green, shaded with metallic 
olive color on the upper surface; the under sur- 
face pale green, ornamented with bands of ma- 
toon. The young leaves are of a bright chamois 
color, and the maroon bands penetrate through 
to the upper part, giving a rare and fine effect. 

T have long admired the grace and beauty of 
Paulinia thalictrifolia, when trained on a pot 
trellis. It is of a very slender and delicate 
habit; its beautifully cut leaves resemble the 
highly divided fronds of a maiden-hair fern. 
The matured foliage is of a bright green, but the 
young shoots are of a rosy tint, 

The Dieffenbachias are stocky plants, with 
large, beautifully mottled leaves. Brasiliensis 
has leaves averaging eighteen inches in length 
by eight or nine in width; the whole surface 1s 
blotched with greenish-yellow and white. Bausei 
has broad leaves, yellowish green, which are ir- 
regularly edged and blotched with dark green, 
and also spotted with white. Weirii is one of the 
finest; it is of dwarf habit, and the bright 
green foliage is thickly marbled and spotted 
with pure white. 


Marantas are grown for their ornamental 
foliage. Massangeana is a dwarf variety. The 
variegation is in three colors, The midrib veins 
and middle portion of the leaf are silvery white, 
faintly tinged with bluish green, then a broad 
band of blackish hue, the whole being sur- 
rounded by a belt of bright green, margined, with 
a thin line of a lighter shade. I think this is very 
beautiful, Lindenii has dark green leaves, with a 
golden feather along its center. Very pretty. 
Veitchii.i—{ihe leaves of this are upward of 
twelve inches in length; the under surface of a 
rich purplish wine color; the upper of a deep, 
shining green, blotched with conspicuous 
patches along each side, of a yellowish green, 
almost verging on gray. Very fine. There are 
numerous other sorts; bat we have described 
enough to give you an idea of their character. I 
have not been as successful in the culture of 
Marantas as of many other plants. They are all 
natives of tropical America, and require strong 
heat with plenty of moisture, Best soil is good, 
fibrous peat, with a little loam andsand. When 
well-grown they are very elegant plants, The 
average price is thirty cents each. The Deiffen- 
bachias require the same treatment as the Mar- 
antas, They are more showy plants. The 
eranthemums are hot-house plants, which are 
valuable for their handsome foliage and Winter 
flowers. Leaves of some are splashed creamy 
white, others golden veined, others marked with 
pink and pale green. E. Andersoni has a hand- 
some orchid-like flower ; white, spotted with red. 
E. Cooperi, flowers white, prettily. spotted with 
purple. E. pulchellum has bright blue flowers. 
Treatment same as previously named. Price 
twenty-five cents. For trailing plants, cissus, a 
handsome genus closely related to the grape. 
They are mostly from the tropics and require 
strong heat to grow them properly. Amasonica 
has pale glaucous leaves, green, tinted with pink 
Discolor. —Foliage marbled with white, rich pur- 
ple and crimson. Lindenii has large cordate 
leaves, blotched with white. Fittonia Argyro- 
neura has pea-green foliage veined with white ; 
very striking. A very attractive and casily culti- 
vated plant, which can be trained asa twiner or 
as a bushy, drooping plant is Abutilon Mesopo- 
tamicum. It has small, pointed leaves, bright 
green, beautifully marbled with yellow. Its 
pretty flowers, red, with canary yellow center, 
droop along the length of the slender branches. 
Twining around the cords and drooping over 
the sides of a hanging pot, it is “‘a thing of 
beauty” ; but none the lesa so, when cut back to 
a dwarf and bushy mass. Vexillarium pictum 
greatly resembles it. Its foliage is elegantly 
marbled, and for alow priced, easily cultured 
plant, either are very desirable for ornament. 
Price 10 and 15 cents. Abutilon Duc de Malakoff 
—for a pot plant and for bedding out in the Sum- 
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- Variegated 
atvatilons, leaves pe | inches in 
diameter, beautifully marbled with green and 
yeliow and of a velvety texture.” 

We have said nothing about the beautiful or- 
namental foliage plants, crotons and dracsnas. 
The former mostly have long, narrow leaves, 
mottled, margined or ribbed with pure yellow, 
the latter more. stocky, leaves large and broad 
generally, and often purplish red, margined with 
crimson or rosy lake, Seme are light green, 
others bronze green, streaked and tinted with 
crimson or carmine. Admirable for vases. 

We have only enumerated a small portion of 
the various species which go to make up the 
class of which we have been treating, but suffi- 
cient to give our readers a glimpse of their 
great attractiveness ; and we believe the time is 
not remote when amateurs will turn their atten- 
tion more specially to the cultivation of orma- 
mental foliage plants for the Winter window 
garden, 
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As this is squash season, and, consequently, 
a good deal of squash talk is indulged in, we will 
outline the plan pursued by an Ohio farmer, 
who has been unasually successful in growing 
the Hubbard squash. Briefly worded, here is his 
plan: In the Spring manure a strip of ground 
extra good through what will be your potato 
patch, This should be near the middle, When 
the time comes for plantang squash seeds, make 
a row of hills on this ground previously pre- 
pared, planting the seeds between the hills of 
po . The first potatoes dug should be those 
adjoining the squash row ; this will allow the 
-_ uash vines room to run without being further 
turbed, Where he has followed this plan * 
has never had a vine injured by the squash 
and further, he gets two good crops off the lan 
Try this next year; see if the Buckeye’s idea i is 
sound,—Peoria Transcript, 
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James Viox’s plan of catching slugs is as fol- 
lows: ‘ Take some pieces of slate, or flat stones, 
or flat pieces of tin, and lay them about in the 
garden among the plants, distributing them very 
liberally ; just at sundown go out and place a 

easpoonful of bran on each piece of slate or 
tin, and the slugs will soon become aware of it, 
and beginto gxther and feed on it. In about 
two hours, when it is dark, go out in with a 
lantern and a pail containing salt and water, and 
pick up each plese on which the slugs are found 
feeding, and slugs and braninto the brine, 
where they instantly die. It is well, also, to =e 
around in the morning ; and many slugs will 
found hiding onder the pieces of slate, and can 
be destroyed in the brine. By following up 
this method persistently for a few weeks the gar- 
den may be effectually rid of th 
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Tey are growing big potatoes again in the 
New England States. The editor of Popular 
Science News has an experimental farm, on 
which he this year grew varieties, some of whose 
specimens surprised him, He says: ‘‘Of three 
leading varieties—the Mammoth Pearl, Ameri- 
can Giant and Lily-of-the-Valley.-the latter 
gave the most astonishing results. A single 
specimen of this variety, of perfect form, 
weighed, when taken to the cellar, two pounds 
and seven ounces; and eight, taken from two 
hills, weighed fifteen pounds and nine ounces. 
These eight potatoes, placed end to end, meas- 
ured four feet eleven inches, and side by side, 
two feet seven inches.—Prairie Farmer. 


eee ek ae na a ene sm NNER 
HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
ASSISTS MENTAL LABOR. 

Prof. Apotpu Orr, New York, says of the Acid 
Phosphate: “I have been enabled to devote my- 
self to hard mental labor, from shortly after 
breakfast till a late hour in the evening without 
experiencing the slightest relaxation, and I would 
not now at any rate dispense with it.” 
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GOOD SEEDS at LOW PRICES 
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Seed Warehouse, 
68 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE, 


PAINTER OR GALVANIZED. 
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STANDARD ag 


: peliable Agents in Connecticut, 
Hhéde Island; New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine. 
Those engaged in grinding or selling mill feed, or in 
buying farug produce, or in selling farm implements 
preferred. 


FARMERS’ FERTILIZER CO., 
5 Bowling Green, New York Clty. 








Taslesmen | Wanted 


Tosell Nursery Stock. Full line of new and valuable 
specialties. Permanent employment and good salary 
to successful agents, Address, giving age and refer- 
ences, THE GEO. A. STONE NURSERY O0., Roches- 
ter. N. ¥. 














STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 


New res nctory, Roware, Neds Street. 


are invited to send for 
FILES YOR THE TDRPENDENT 
WE can : es or Binders for Tue InpE- 
PENDENT, | le or “Binder holding coe 
six pent Then ayear. The cover 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt * 
tars, making it quite ornamental, They will be 
vered at our office on the receipt of on dollar 


each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, g the receipt of one dollar and 





twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $1.50, 





Wwantedt!. 
CASH DEALERS ONLY, TO SELL 


Baugh’ 


s $25 Phosphate, 


A RELIABLE AND CHEAP CROP PRODUCER MADE BY A WEW PROCESS. 
EXCLUSIVE TERKITORY GIVEN TO ENTERPRISING SALESMEN, 


To show its the following: Of the $25 te were sold 
during 1879, 1,287 Pa sar 1680, 8,967 tons ; dufing 1881, 5,147 ag 8,288 tons; 
during, 1883, 10,182 tona, 





Apply to 














elerHender 


SAP of 
i 


is, that 
their Entslernn, 
derson’s New Book, ‘ 
bound 
$1.50. 


BAUGH & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa._ 


SEEDS PLANTS 


ihe pe ees book, he i 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. sires ae 




















EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX. 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Size, 16x20,,..... Beads oee m P-! 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20...,.. ou 


All of the above are printed on phe wel paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, om receipt of the mopey 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 















































ORE R OER TESA eee eee ee eee eee eee 


The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” 
Cleth. 190 pages 
Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway. New Yerk 


The Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 


ae ne ee 


TERMS OF. SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
52 Numbers (postage free)............6.ccecceens $3 oe 
39 ~  @mos.) (postage free 200 
26 “ (6 mos.) me eewdeneesesees 1 50 
¥ “  @ mos.) ? . 100 
“  @ mos.) Me”, a acehmarn s . 

4 “ (month), FF Fe. avced -- 
t « (2 weeks) ab poccdhng - 
1 Number (1 week), ne 10 
One subscription two years, ..........6c..cceenes 500 
One subscription with one NEW subscriber, in 

OMO TOMIMGANCO ... 06. ccc ccscccecsccescccnsecces 5 00 
One subscription with two New subseribers, tu 

OME TEMMILCAMOE 65. 06.5. cedersieecsecesereeees ee oe 
One subscription three years............c.ccsrs+ 7 ee 
One subscription with three sEzw subscribers, 

. » thet 8 30 
One subscription four years... ....iie.....asseeee 8 68 
One subscription with four sew subscribers, in 

OME TEMALANCE.......0000.ceseeesesee ecee: anaes 10 66 
One subscription five years.............ssse.seses 10 00 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance 


SUBSORIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM Sus. 
SCOBIPTION AGENTS OB PosTMASTERS AT CLUB BA DES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that ang one so inclined may read. a few con- 
secutive numbers of Tae InpDErENpENd, snd thus 
learn ite value, we offer a month's subscription se 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps, Payment of $2.76 in addition will se 
cure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be elopped at the ond of the time 
Sor which payment is made. 

Sample Cepies Free upon Application. 
e2”" Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

tar” Remittances should be made in Money Orders 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a RecisT#Rep Letrer. The pres 
ent registration system is virtually an absoluce pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged %o register letters whenever requested : 


to de so, | 
No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance, 
se rcenldied edaeweninitamion oneitecTo ne 
expiratio: soot eabeeriaeien. hion 1 
given co the sollow adanens Toe inet paseot 
the , and to phy dy 
to ne agh J Mer oF anes, Mook previous 


ct RRCELET | 
Paty, Spey | 


pprAs 

















first- biications and period } 
nr ee as : 
tn iio th gee if 








reons desiring any such wil) find it t } 
saventage to send ~r subscriptions throu . 
We will furnish, upon app plication, a list of 
such publications and el clubbing rates of same. 
RATES OF of ADYER TING 
PER AGATE Ling £ 


















32 (160) 


THE INDEP®: END 









c bd — 


[January 31, 1884. 
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IVORY '¢ 
SOAP | 


99 Pure. 


Is adapted to all uses. 











Soap will | 
sent to aby one nape yore get it of their grocer, 


gs twovent sta pay Gretare, are sent to 
& Gamble, Ot noinhet ention this paper, 


ree of charge. A full mze cake of Ivor, 








pidhtustery references gi given. For Tlustrated 
Book address, Osgood & Co., Binghamton, N. ¥ 


AUTOMATIC 


a i NSION” SEWING Heognes og 
only Sewing Machine th: 1 m4 
USED Wit H SAFKTY "TO HE 


Can you AFFORD to be without it! 
Willeox & Gibbs 8, M. Co., 658 Broadway, N, Y 


G 


ELA KAODEL PRESS. 


Price, complete with Type, &c., 
$5 to © $10 and up. 





Prin® Cards, 

















ulars, Labels, * Trac ng 
for Business , Schools, &e, 
tis ver rapid, and so 
pa os tw an Te Fn! A rk it and 
handeeds “of dollars a year. 






_MPROV 








‘s110§, 


‘OITS “Genta ‘ors 
“sug 11418g € °ON 





SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
Parler, C Church and Ledge Feraitare, 


bury et. Bost 


LADIES, att 


French Dressing & Sati Polish 
ON YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Every bottle has Paris Medal on it. Beware of wnt 
tations, B. F. » BROWN & CO.. Boston, Mass. 


SAPES,|' 


ZHERRING & CO., 
= 251 & 262 Broadway, 
‘ New York. 























3 SY MAIL, POSTPAID., THIS 








SCHLICHT’S INDEXES for Ledgers, Records, etc. 


THE seet Rave Se SIMPIZ INDEX IN THE WORLD. 


FIELD’S ADDING® ‘ND COUNTING REGISTER. 


W. F. & JOHN B: 


No, 2,964 Main Street. 














THE BEST 





Florida See Groves. 


Parties inte: ding fo 
Pagers aoe i ea toe tay eae 
€ 
orida. 


SAVES 25 to 50 por cont, COFFEE Of TEA. 


PERCOLATOR 
and Fruit, Wine and Jel- 


Vit havy one, Bleue tite 


heave | gents. bane ad 
free, sam pile by mail 













ond 











7 
LAVINE 


FOR WASHING. 





STATIONERY, PICTURES, BTC. 





cartication: GO Nassau deset, Rockford, ‘ins 


PATENTS. Le iaal 


™ Pe ond sicllor -Waahtme 
\ ST. me 





» 
E Engraving © 
° Con idl, y 








_—— oe | 


eHnr 























w. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
OONK. 














DEAFNESS CURED! 
9 


Eaeeneetees 

















































ap 

IMPROVEMENTS 
hot FOUND IN WN eR MAKES 
THAT WiLL WELL REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 
BY THOSE eee 70 SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 


MARVIN SAFE CoO. 
265 Broanoway N.Y. 
623 Cresrnur Sr. Puta. 








Sag SENSE CHAIRS | 











HOTELS, ETC. 














THE ARLINGTON, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This hotel, since January ist, has been enlarged by 
adding “The Summer House.” It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy and Johnson 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halls 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 

T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 
———— 


BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 








to parties desiring bells. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


ebrtien ti ic 












Menecly & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 
Ontanres tel foe 
Tue Jonzs Taor Co. 
elias eae 

x WaRRANTED. free, 








MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


age rae 





———————————————_—_—_=--—_—_ 
BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, composed of the 
nerve-giving principles of the ox brain and wheat germ 
ee ee a eee 





imgll formsof ner 
or weakened digestion, either in 


re thet 


: | pempons. It is the vest razverrrvs of consumption 


and all diseases of debility. : 
By Grogsists or by mail, 81. 








ee 


F. CROMBY & CO.. S08 Meath Ave Ave. N.Y¥. 
—=—== = 


























